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INTRODUCTION 

The interest which ifl at present centred in Egypt would, under 
normal circumstances, justify the diecusBion of the early history 
and development of the Capitulations ; but since the publication of 
Lord Cromer's ^ proposals for the modification of the system of justice 
and l^ielation, at present in force in reference to foreigners resident 
in Egypt, the subject haa assumed an enhanced importance. Headers 
of Loi-d Milner's "England in Egypt" are already familiar with the 
system of paradox which prevails in Egypt; but, even among the 
resident Eui-opeans, there are few who fully understand the extent 
of complication which exists in the Egyptian l^islative and judicial 
systems, at least in so far as they a^ect foreigners. This system 
has now become so complicated that it threatens to prevent useful 
legislation, and already, too frequently, ends- in a denial of justice. 
The system is a product of the Capitulations, Tliis being generally 
admitted, it is frequently asked, " Why, then, are the Capitulations 
not abolished ? " They are not abolished because they contain 
certain valuable privil^es which atone make it possible for Euro- 
peans to live in security within the territories of Egypt. Abuses, 
which may* be traced directly to the Capitulations, undoubtedly 
exist, but they also contain certain essential privileges. It would 
be madness for the foreigners " to abandon their existing privities 
without any adequate safeguards being provided to obviate a 
recurrence of these evils, which the Capitulations are intended to 
prevent."* Abolition is out of the question, but modification would 
be alike beneHcial to the indigenous population and the foreigner 
resident in Egj'pt. When we have traced the ori^n and develop- 
ment of the Capitulations we shall be better able to describe the 
present l^al position of foreigners, which exists as a result of 
these Capitulations, and also to consider in what way this system 
may be modified. 

' Lord Cromer's Rupuit, Egypt, N.j. 1, 1906. ' Ibid. 
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viii INTRODUCTION 

The rights, privileges, and immunitiea which are implied in the 
word " Capitulation " have changed considerably since the term was 
first used. The earliest Capitulations were grants of special privi- 
l^es extended to foreign merchants while trading within the 
territories of the grantor. At a time when Private International 
Law did not exist, and when not only was the foreign law unknown, 
but the law of each State took no account of foreigners, who them- 
selves were distrusted, ami whose entrance was discouraged, a system 
such as this was essential if a permanent commerce were to be 
Established, especially in the Eastern States of the Mediterranean. 
The word Capitulation is derived from tlie Latin " Caput " or 
" Capitulum," and its origin is due to the style of the earlier 
grants, which were divi<led into " heads " or articles. The grantor 
did not " capitulate " in the modern sense, although the inferior 
l^al status of the States which are at present r^ulatecl by Capitu- 
lations has encouraged this belief. In the ordinal Capitulations 
the grantor declares, in grandiloquent terms, the importance of his 
position ; it is the grantee who " prays," or •' b^," or " complains," 
and the grantor who of his "humanitie and gracious ingraffed 
disposition " promises redress. Nor were these privileges to be 
obtained without a price : there is an anecdote which well illus- 
trates the position. A certain ambassador had long sought the 
renewal of the privil^es formerly accorded to his Sovereign. He 
was at length pennitted to enter the presence of the Sultan's Grand 
Vizier, who sat near an open window, a parchment tying on the 
table at his side. Again and again the wind swept the parchment 
away, till at length the Grand Vizier placed his purse on it, and 
called the attention of the ambassador to how easily the parchment, 
which contained the privil^es desired, was swept away with each 
gust of wind, until it was properly weighted. The presents brought 
by the ambassadors were not the least important part of the n^otia- 
tions. But, even when properly weighted, these Capitulations were 
only valid during the lifetime of the grantor, and had to be renewed 
by his successor; and it was to these repeated renewals that the 
most important extensions in the privileges originally granted were 
mainly du& 

The privil^es accorded by the early Capitulations were such 
as were necessary to commerce, and as such undoubtedly were as 
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INTEODUCTION ix 

beneficial to the subjects of the grantor as to the merehanta of the 
grantee, since without them commerce would have been impoBsible. 
They were granted by the rulers of ChriBtian States as well as by 
Mohammedan princes. The earliest Capitulations, which we ehall 
discuss, were granted by the Christian Kings of Jerusalem to the 
merchants of the Italian Republics of Venice, Genoa and Pisa. The 
system of justice and taxation practised in the Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
under the Crusaders, was based on the Feudal system, which was 
entirely foreign to the habits of the Italian merchants ; they there- 
fore b^ed and obtained the right to be exempt from taxation, 
except the payment of customs dues, and to be allowed to be judged 
by their own judges, administering their own law. All this was 
granted them, as well as the right to live in special quarters of the 
Syrian towns. The same privileges were accorded by the Christian 
rulers of Cyprus and Constantinople, and in each case continued 
until the Mohammedan conquest. In Egypt under the Fatimites 
commerce revived about the eleventh century. It had always been 
favourably situated on the main route to the East, and under the 
Komans the through trade in spices had added greatly to the revenues 
of the coimtry. After the Arab conquest in 641, and for many 
years thereafter, this commerce disappeared. The Mahommedan 
Law did not encourage more than a very transient truce with the 
unbeliever; but commercial necessity prevailed so far as to allow 
temporary passports to be {^tranted to individual unbelievers trading 
within the territory of Islam. More than this was required before 
the old trade with Egypt, and through Egypt to the Far East, could 
be revived ; and this extension was obtained by the adoption of the 
Capitulation system by the Moslem rulers oE Egypt. Once adopted, 
the practice spreail to other Moslem States — to Asia Minor and 
Syria; to Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers and Morocco. On the conquest of 
Constantinople by Mohammed II. the former Capitulations granted 
by the Greek Emperors to Venetians and Genoese were renewed, and 
the system inaugurated by Christians was continued by the Moham- 
niedane. So far there had been no change in the essential part of 
tlie Capitulations. The privileges or immunities granted by all were 
practically the same : permission for merchants to enter the grantor's 
territory and trade there; freedom to exercise their own religion, 
without any vexatious regulations aa to dress ; the grant of a special 

h 
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quarter in which to live and carry on their trade ; fi-eedom from all 
taxes except custome duea; immunity to some extent from local 
jurisdiction, and the privilege of being tried by their own consuls 
according to their own law ; and, lastly, the right to liave their 
successions regulated by their own rules of inheritance. Tliese 
rights fonueil the groundwork of all the earlier Capitulations ; but 
beside these were a number of special grants, such as permission to 
build a church or a bath, or the promise to redress some special 
grievance, generally the oppression of the custom-bouse officials. 
With the Moslem Capitulations of Constantinople came a change, 
and we may divide the remaining history of the Ottoman Capitula- 
tions into two periods. 

The first of these periods commences with the first French 
Capitulation of 1535 and continues to the commencement of the 
nineteenth century. During this period the Capitulations cease to 
be purely commercial grants of privil^es essential to merchants 
trading in a foreign country, and become political. Political in its 
inception, the Capitulation of 1535 contained a clause which was the 
cause of much political intr^e in the future. The offending clause 
was in the nature of a concession to the Pope and the Kings of 
England and Scotland, by which they might benefit by the privileges 
granted to France. From this there shortly grew the claim of 
France to " protect " all foreign merchants within the Ottoman 
Empire — a claim which was only defeated by the grant of CapiUila- 
tions to all the other important European Powers; but in the 
diplomatic warfare which was waged around each new grant — a 
warfare which was continuous owing to the necessity of constant 
renewal on the accession of each new Sultan — the original privil^es 
of the Capitulations were extended beyond what was essential to 
commerce. And during the same period, and before the first French 
claim had been defeated, France put forward the claim to protect the 
Christians within the Ottoman Empire — a claim which led to the 
Crimean War. During the nineteenth century, the second of these 
periods, the intervention initiated by France, under her claim to 
protect Christians, was imitated by other European Powers, and the 
Capitulations underwent yet another development. Commercial Con- 
ventions were entered into between the Porte and European Powers, 
thus separating what was purely commercial in the Capitulations 
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from the other rights and immunities. At the same time these other 
rights and immunities were coutirmed for all time by being embodied 
in bi-lateral Treaties. Nor did development stop there, since Mixed 
Courts were introduced administering codes based on European 
systeraH, while, at the same time, the whole Turkish administration 
was too hurriedly remodelled on the lines of a European State. 
Already, at the Conference before the Treaty of Paris, there was a 
demand, put forward by the Ottoman representative, for the abolition 
of the Capitulations. 

During the nineteenth century Egypt once more regained a 
position of practical independence from Turkey — a state of affairs 
which was recognised by the Sultan in the Finnan of 1841 appoint- 
ing Mohammed Aly hereditary Pasha of Egypt. These events mark 
the commencement of yet another stt^e in the development of the 
Capitulations. Extended as these privil^es had been by the Sultans, 
they were destined to receive yet fui-ther extensions at the hands of 
Mohammed Aly and his successors in their attempt to purchase the 
favour of Europe. To such extremes did these rulers go that in 1867 
Nubar Pasha, Ismail's Prime Minister, commenced his crusade against 
what he called the " J\idicial Bahel," which had been the result of 
the too lavish encouragement of European pretensions. The result 
was the institution of the Mixed Courts of Egypt in 1876 — a reform 
which was almost more in the interests of foreigners than natives, 
to such evils did the undue extension of the Capitulations give rise. 
With the British Occupation a new era opened for I^ypt — an era of 
judicious reform followed by the most unprecedented success; but 
now it is once more felt that a judicious mollification of the Capitula- 
tions is again necessary, if reform and development are to be continued 
in the future as they have been in the last twenty-four years. Modi- 
fication, not abohtion, of the CapitiUations is necessary. The ordinal 
Capitulations were as beneficial to the native subjects as they were to 
the foreign merchants. Although abuses of privileges now occur, and 
althoi^h certain of the original privilt^es have ceased to be benefi- 
cial, there are yet certain very important rights guaranteed by the 
Capitulations — rights which are essential to the continued residence of 
Europeans in Egypt — and " the well-ljeing of the numerous Europeans 
who have made Egypt their place of residence is indissolubly bound 
up with the well-being and prosperity of the country. I can conceive 
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no greater calamity to the indigenous Eg}'pttaii» than that the con- 
fidence of the beat elements amongst the Eui-opean communities in 
the institutions, under which they live and thrive, should be seriously 
shaken."' The continuance nf the Capitulations in a modified 
form is thus as much t^i the advantage of the Egyptians as the 
Europeans. 

' Lun] Crumer's Iteiwi-t, Cg>'pt, Kn. 1, ISoTi. 
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CHAPTEK I 

THE TRADE BETWEEN EAST AND \VE3T 

The origin of the earliest form of capitulations was intimately 
comiected with commerce. The tastes of the Roman citizens of the 
Empire demanded the introduction into Rome of spices and other 
luxuries which coiild alone be supplied by the Far East. The 
Moluccas or Spice Islands were then, as now, the home of the 
clove and nutmeg; the introduction of such articles into the Roman 
market necessitated the development of commercial intercourse with 
the East; trading stations were established, by the middle of the 
second century, along the Red Sea, on the coast of Arabia and as 
far as Aden and Socotra. The Eastern merchants brought their 
merchandise to these Roman settlements, from whence it was passed 
on by Egypt' and Alexandria to Rome. It is interesting to reflect 
upon the early date at which this trade route, between Europe and 
the East by Egypt and the Red Sea, was opened. It is probable 
that this route shared this commerce with that of the Persian Gulf 
and the Euphrates. With the decline of the Roman Empire and 
the rise of the Mohammedan power in Arabia, the commerce aloi^ 
both routes passed into the hands of the Mohammedans. That this 
trade had, already by the eighth century, developed to extraordinary 
proportions is evidenced by the number of Mohammedan colonies 
which were then to be found in the East.* Considering that the 

I At a much later date we find ports this con tentioD. " Muhammedan 

evidence of exactly the same trade, coloniea were scattered broadcaat over 

"In this citie (Cairo) is great store the Eastern world, and in 768 the 

of marcbandize, especially pepper, followers of the Prophet in China 

and nutmegs, which came thither by were sufficiently numerous to be able 

land, out of the £ast India." "The to cause serious disturbances in that 

voyage passed by sea into -Egypt by country. The existence of these 

John Evesham, Gentleman, 1686." — colonies, too, made it possible for a 

Hakluyt, vol. vi p. 37. Muslim to travel with ease in almost 

* Mr. Hugh Clifford, in his recent any quarter of the East "—p. 15. 
book, "Further India," strongly sup- 
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2 THE TBADE BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 

Mohammedan religion had not yet been in existence for a century, 
the intercourse between the Mohammedan sailors and these islanders 
must have been intimate and frequent. Another trade route existed 
between the East and West, our evidence of which points to a 
comparatively similar date.^ This third route was that followed by 
Marco Polo in 1296, the overland route across Siberia to China. It 
is interesting to note in passing that Marco Folo himself bears 
testimony to the intercourse of the Mohammedans with tlie East. 
In speaking of the Island of Sumatra he says : " This kingdom, you 
must know, is so much frequented by the Saracen merchants that 
they have converted the nation to the Law of Muhammet." 

By these three routes the trade of the East was brought to the 
Western markets. By the overland route to Constantinople ; by the 
Indian Ocean to the Persian Gulf, and from thence by the Euphrates 
to the ports of the Levant ; or by the Indian Ocean and the Bed Sea 
to Egypt and Alexandria. From these gateways of the East the 
precious freights were brought by the Italian merchants to the ports 
of Europe. After the fall of the Soman Empire, the Venetians were 
the first to carry on this trade in Eastern meivhandise, then followed 
the merchants of Genoa, Pisa, Florence, and, generally speaking, the 
merchants of all the Mediterranean seaports of Italy, France and 
Spain. Of the three routes mentioned, naturally that by the Bed 
Sea and Egypt is of the greatest interest to us, and it seems a pity 
to let it pass without recalling the old popular fancy according to 
which the Nile took its source in Paradise, and this trade of the East 
was really not of earthly origin, but came direct from Heaven. 
Heyd describes the myth in the following words : — " On savait i pen 
prte de tout temps, en Occident, que les Apices des Indes arrivaient 
dans la M^diterran^ par le Nil, mais tout ce qui concernait les 
v^ri tables pays de production ^tait plough dans une profonde 
obscurity, de sorte que la l^gende put ais^ment s'emparer des faits 
dont nous venons de donner I'expos^ historique. Comme tous les 
produits prfeieux de la terre, les Apices devaient, dans I'imagination 

1 "The wide diBsemination of Nes- brated inscription discovered at Sing- 

torian. ChriBtianity from Jerusalem, on-f u proves that the historical doctrine 

eastward to Peking, which had taken was publicly preached in Cliinn, and 

place by the fourteenth century, ai^ea received sanction and encouragement 

a closer iutercourae between the West from the authorities, as early us the 

and East, cio the overland route, than seventh century."— " Further India," 

is generally reo^iaecl, while the cele- p. 83. 
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THE TRADE BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 3 

populaire, venir directement du Paradis. Pour elle, le fleuve du 
Paradis appel^ par rEcriture le G^hon et le Nil, c'^tait tout im; 
elle ne conDaissait aucuD interm^diaire. Les Apices, disait-on, crois- 
saient sur les bords du Nil m€me, tombaient des arbres dans le fleuve, 
dont le couraiit lee apportait dane les regions connues et les 
Egyptiens lea tiraient de I'eau avec leura filets. . . . On en ^tait 
toujoura k 88 figurer I'exiBtence d'une commmiication ininterrompue 
entre I'lnde et I'Ethiopie. . . ."' An echo of the same story la 
found in the account of Egypt written by Bernard de Breydenbach, 
who, after visiting the Holy Land, travelled through Egypt in the 
year 1483.* 

This trade was of the h^hest importauce to Egypt,' and the 
loss of her prestige, which subsequently brought about her con- 
quest by Turkey, synchronises with the discovery and development 
of the Cape route by the Portuguese, El Ghuri, who was at 
that time Sultan of Egypt, realised how this discovery was affecting 
the trade of his country, and impelled by tlie Venetians, who were 
also considerable losers by the change of route, fitted out a fieet to 
attack the Portuguese in the Indian Ocean. Further instigated to 
revenge, or finding that Europeans were of no further service to him, 
he commenced the persecution of Christians within his own terri- 
tories and in the Holy Land. Three centuries later the rulers of 
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' Heyd, tome i, p. 

' " E^t nutem Nylus paradis 
uBximus et nobilisaiinus qui in trea 
dividitur partes priucipoles, et in tribus 
distinctis locis influit in mare. ... A 
multis sepe soldonis per superiora tem- 
pora miasis viris quihisdani ciiiu navi- 
bu3 provisis vietualibua, que ad bien- 
Ilium vel trieniiium BufEcerent studiose 
inqnisitiim eat et perscrutatum ubi 
Nyltis suiun habei'et origiiieai primor- 
dialem. Sed qai tniaai fueratit post 
exactum bienuium vel trieniiium cum 
etiaiii ultra Indiaiii longe processiaaent 
redeuntes dicebant ae fiiiem aeu tev- 
minium Nyli nullateuua in venire 
potuiaae nisi quod ab oriente emanat. 
Dicebant etiatu ultra Tndiam iiullam 
esse hominum liabitatiooem, sed terrain 
pronus inltabitabilem et taiitum ibi 
«olis esse ardorem quern ferre neqiia- 



qiiam potuissent. In hoc etiam fluvio 
reperitiii' in India lignum ilhid pre- 
cioaum et duriaaimum quod albanum 
dicititr, pruvenieua ex paradiao per 
liujus fluvii inde decnrsum aive deacen- 
sum."—" Sanctanim Perugriimtionem," 
Bernardi de Breydenbach. 

' Hakluyt, vol. v. pp. 273, 274, gives 
an account of this trade through Egypt 
about 1884. " Commonly the varavans 
come thither in October from Mecca to 
Cairo, and from thence to Alexandria, 
where the merchants be that buy the 
spices, and therefore the spices are 
brought moat to Ale.taiidria, where 
each Christian nation remainetb at the 
consuls' houses. Yet oftentimes the 
Christiana go up to Cairo to buy drugs 
and other commodities there, aa they 
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4 THE TKADE BETWEEN EAST AND "WEST 

Egypt realised that, by the aid of modern inventious, the old trade 
route throi^h Egypt to the East might be revived; and thus by 
the building of railways, and later by the construction of the Suez 
Canal, the old route was re-opened, and the foundations of a new 
prosperity for Egypt were laid. In this connection, also, it will be 
interesting to watch the future of that other trade route by the 
Persian Gulf and the Euphrates. The re-opening of the third 
route, as typified in the Siberian Railway, has already led to the 
most startling results ; and hae done much to remove the political 
centre of gravity to the Far East. The New Panama Canal will 
also not be without effect in this connection. 
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CHAPTER II 

PRIVILEGES GKAJJTED TO FOREIGN MERCHAilTS BY THE CHRISTIAN 
STATES OF THE EAST 

The trade of the East was brought to Constantinople, to the porta 
of the Levant, and to Alexandria by the Eastern merchants, from 
thence it was carried by European traders to the ports of Italy, 
France and Spain. So lung as the great Roman Empire had 
remained united no difliculty could have been experienced, as these 
gateways of the East were in Roman hands. But, after the dissolu- 
tion of the Roman Empire, these ports fell into unfriendly hands, 
and the "Western merchants had to enter int« special relations with 
the rulers along the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, in order 
to Eecure their own safety. But commerce was not the only 
attraction which led Europeans to the East. Great numbers of 
rel^ous pilgrims appear to have flocked to the Holy Land. It is 
in connection with these pilgrims that we find the first example 
of a grant of privileges extended by an Eastern State to Europeans ; 
this grant was the result of the friendship between Charlemagne 
and the Khalif Aroun-el-Rashid. " The greatness of Charlemt^e 
protected both the Latin pilgrims and the Catholics of the East. 
. . . Harun Alraehid, the greatest of the Abbassides, esteemed in his 
Christian brother a similar supremacy of genius and power; their 
friendship was cemented by a frequent intercourse of gifts and 
embassies; and the caliph, without resigning the substantial 
dominion, presented the emperor with the keys of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and perhaps of the city of Jerusalem." • The result of 
this friendship was that under the protection of Charlemagne 
pilgrims Socked to the Holy Land, and those traders who came 
with the authorisation of the Emperor received certain commercial 
facilities. On the decline of the Carlovingian Empire, this pro- 

' Gibbon, vol. vi. p. 252. William of Charlemagne as of the Khalif ; "ita 
of Tyre, L 1, c. 3, Buggests that tlie ut magis sub imperatore Karlo quam 
Holy City was as much under the rule sub dicto principe, degere viderentur." 
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6 PRIVILEGES GRANTED TO FOREIGN MERCHANTS 

tection of the Christians, tt^ether with the trade with the East, 
passed into the hands of the Republic of Amalfi.' A commercial 
colony was founded in Jerusalem by the merchants of Amalfi about 
the year 1080, and a khan, or rest-house, was built for the merchants 
and pilgrims of their own and of other European States. 

This commercial colony at Jerusalem was not the only one in 
existence at this time ; the citizens of Amalfi seem already to have 
established business centres in all the Mediterranean ports in which 
the commerce of the East was to be found, "Their trade was 
extended to the coasts, or at least to the commodities, of Africa, 
Arabia, and India; and their settlements in Constantinople, Antioch, 
Jerusalem, and Alexandiia acquired the privil^es of independent 
colonies," * 

The Venetians wei-e not slow to discover the advant^es to be 
gained by securing this Eastern trade; and we read that Pietro 
Orselo II., Doge of Venice, sent embassies to Constantinople and 
the princes of Northern Africa, praying that he might be allowed 
to enter into commercial relations with them.^ These negotiations 
were not without results, at least in Constantinople, where the 
Emperor Basil II., in the year 991, conceded to the Venetians 
important customs reductions on the arrival and departure of their 
ships ; and, as a reward for their assistance against the Romans 
in 1082, Alexius I, Comnenus entirely exempted the Venetian 
merchants from the payment of customs dues. Early in the thir- 
teenth century the members of the Venetian Colony at Constanti- 
nople were exempted from both the civil and criminal jurisdiction 
of the empire,* 

The Crusades were among the most important influences which 
opened up the trade of the East to European merchants. At the 
close of the eleventh century Jerusalem was conquered by the 
Turks, and Peter the Hermit commenced his mission which led to 
the First Crusade. On the capture of Jerusalem by the Crusaders, 
in the summer of the year 1099, Godfrey de Bouillon was elected 
as the first Christian ruler of the Kingdom of Jerusalem ; and " the 
reduction of the maritime cities of lAodicea, Tripoli, Tyre, and 
Ascalon, which were powerfully assisted by the fleets of Venice, 

> Gibbon, vol. vi. p, 803. * Bey, p. 24, "Protection," 

* Ibid., p. 190. * iMd., p. 26. 
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PRIVILEGES GRANTED TO FOREIGN MERCHANTS 7 

Genoa, and Pisa,"^ completed the Christian conquest of the H0I7 
Land. 

One of the first objects of the newly appointed King of Jenisalem 
was to establish a system of law and justice. Whether this system 
of law consisted of a code drawn up after " the public and private 
advice of the Latin pilgrims who were the best skilled in the 
statutes and customs of Europe," ^ or was " a structure of customary 
law," built up, in the twelfth and following centuries, by the 
decisions of the Kings of Jerusalem,' is for our purposes immaterial 
The result, whatever its immediate source, was the Assise of 
Jerusalem, "a precious monument of feudal jurisprudence."* To 
enforce the law and adminieter justice three courts of law were 
set up in Jerusaleui. The first court, the Court of the Barons, was 
presided over by the King in person, and "all the nobles, who held 
their lands immediately of the crown, were entitled and bound to 
attend." ' " The cc^isanoe of marri^es and testaments was blended 
with religion and usurped by the clergy ; but the civil and criminal 
causes of the nobles, the inheritance and tenure of their fiefs, 
formed the proper occupation of the supreme court. Each member 
was the judge and guardian both of public and private rights,"* 
The second court was presided over by a viscount aa representative 
of the King, and was called the Court of Buigessea. " The juris- 
diction of this inferior court extended over the burgesses of the 
kingdom; and it was composed of a select number of the most 
discreet and worthy citizens, who were sworn to judge, according 
to the laws, of the actions and fortunes of their equals."^ The 
third court, a form of native tribunal, had jurisdiction in regard 
to the claims of the Syrians or Oriental Christians, Melchitcs, 
JacobiteB, or Nestorians. Its members were "Syrians in blood, 
tangu^e and religion ; but the office of the president, or Rais, was 
sometimes exercised by the viscount of the city."* The more 
important cases, in which Syrians were interested, seem, however, 
to have been generally transferred to the Court of the Burgesses. 
The Assise of Jerusalem was finally revised in 1369 for the use of 
the Kingdom of Cyprus ; it seems also to have formed the basis of 

• Gibbon, 7<J. vi. p. 314, ' Gibbon, toL vi. p. 318. 

' Ibid., p. 317. • Ibid., p. 318. 

' Ibid., Appendix, pp. 555, 566. ' Ibid., p. 320. 

» Ihid., p. 317. » Ibid., p. 321. 
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the judicial Bystem of a number of other Christian principalities, 
founded at this time, in the Levant. 

One of the first results of the establishment of Christian States 
in the Levant, was to open up, with renewed vigour, the far Eastern 
trade. The fleets of Venice, Genoa and Pisa had rendered valuable 
assistance to the Crusaders, and the rulers of these cities did not 
hesitate to demand commercial concessions as the price of these 
services. Thus, in 1100 the Venetians demanded of Godfrey de 
Bouillon the grant of a quarter in each of the cities already captured, 
as well as in those which might thereafter be captured, with entire 
freedom from all customs dues. The Genoese made similar demands 
in 1104, and the Piaans in the following year. Nor were these the 
only goveruments to acquire a commercial footing in the Christian 
States ; the merchants of Marseilles and Montpellier and the Catalans 
each seem to have established commercial colonies in Palestine with 
similar commercial advantages.' But perhaps the most striking 
and, at least for us, the most interesting concession was connected 
with tlie administration of justice within these colonies of merchants. 
To the citizens of these aoxithem states the feudal institutions, which 
were the basis of the Assise of Jerusalem, were very different from 
the laws to which they had been previously accustomed ; in conse- 
quence, they were entirely freed from the local law and the local 
jurisdictions, and were placed under their own bailies or consuls, who 
each administered the laws of their state of origin. This immunity 
from local justice appears to have been general, except in regard 
to certain questions relating specially to commerce or maritime 
afi'airs, which were considered to be within the competence of 
two special local courts, the " Cour de la Fonde " and the " Com 
de la Chaine."^ 

Tlie life of the Kingdom of Jerusalem was short. Jerusalem 
itself was captured by Saladin in 1187; Tyre then became the 
metropolis, and afterwards Acre, On the fall of Acre in 1291 the 

' Rey (p. 27) givea a table of such VenetiaiiB, at Jaffa, in 1099 ; at 

conceBaiona which he haa copied from Jeruaalem, in 1111, III3, 1133, 1130. 
Pardeasus : " Collectiun dea loia man- Pisana, at Jaffa, Cesarea and St. Jean 

timee ant^rieitres an XVIIie. ai^le." d'Acre, in 110& ; at Antioch, in 1108. 

Oenoese,atAntioch,inl09eaDd11ST; Marseilles, at Jerusalem, in HIT and 

at JalTo, Cesarea and St. Jean d'Acre, 1136. 
in 1106 ; at Tripoli, 1109 ; at Laodicea, " Rey, p. 71. 

in 1108 and 1127. 
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loBB of the Holy Land to the ChristianB became final But although 
of comparative!}' short duration, this Christian State of the East had 
initiated a system of law which is very similar to that established by 
the Capitulations. In accordance with this system foreign merchants 
were allowed to form colonies within the state, these colonies being 
separate entities governed by their own laws and administered by 
their own officers. A state within a state. Another result of the 
foundation of this Christian State was to give a vast impetus to the 
trade between East and West. 

The fall of Jerusalem was the sign for the renewal of the 
crusades, and with the Third Crusade in 1191 came Richard Cceur 
de Lion of England. On his return from Palestine, Richard con- 
quered the Island of Cyprus which had fallen into the hands of the 
Saracens,^ The island was afterwards ceded to the Templars, who 
in turn sold it to Guy of Lusignan, who introduced the Assise of 
•ferusalem as the legal system to be applied within the island. As 
HOon as the island fell into Christian hands the Italian merchants 
established their colonies, receixing the same privileges as in Pales- 
tine, namely, freedom from customs dues and a grant of a quarter 
in the cities. And as the same difficulty existed with regard to the 
legal system as had existed in Jerusalem, they received a similar 
immunity from the local law and the local courts, and were allowed 
to be governed by their own law, administered by their own officers. 

Constantinople did not remain uninfluenced by the Crusades. 
The general stimulus, gi^'cn by the Crusades, to the commerce 
between East and West affected Constantinople as well as the 
Levant. The merchants of Venice had received privileges in regard 
to jurisdiction and commerce early in the tenth century ; they were 
followed in the twelfth century by the merchants of Genoa and Pisa 
who obtained similar privileges.* The course of the Fourth Crusade 
of 1204 gave the Venetians a great advantage over their rivals: 
joining with the Crusaders in then: filibustering expedition, they 

' In Hakluyt's " Voyages," vol. v. wards en 
p. 125, we find, " A brietH desuriptioii Litsigiirti 
of the Isle of Cypnis," which mentions King of Hieniaalem, for the same king- 
Richard's conquust. "Tlie selfsame dome. For the which cavise the Kings 
island was sometime also English, of Eiigland were long time after called 
being conquered by King Richard the Kings of Hieniaalem." 
First in bis voyage to Hienisalem in the ' Heyd, vol. i. pp. 193, 203. 
veare of OUT Lord 1192 . . . whoafter- 
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took part in the capture of Constantinople, and assisted in establish- 
ing the Latin Empire.' In the division of the Greek provinces, the 
Emperor Baldwin only received a qiiarter, while the Crusaders and 
Venetians divided the remainder. Dandolo, Doge of Venice, " was 
proclaimed despot of Romania ; " hia successors inheriting this 
possession till the middle of the fourteenth century. The Venetians 
" possessed three of the eight quarters of the city ; " and Adrianople 
also formed a part of their possessions. " Their long experience of 
the Eastern trade enabled them to select their portion with discern- 
ment ... it was the more reasonable aim of their policy to form a 
chain of factories and cities and islands along the maritime coast, 
from the neighbourhood of Ragusa to the Hellespont and the 
Bosphorua." ' The Latin Empire, however, was doomed to be but 
shortlived. The Venetians had sided with the Latins, their rivals 
the Genoese threw in their lot with their enemies. "Seeing that 
the Venetians . . . still maintained their connection with the empire 
on the Bosphorus and, indeed, continued to be the principal source 
of such strength as it possessed, Michael, to the great indignation 
of the pope and the West, made an alliance with their rivals, the 
Genoese, an alliance which was the foundation of their supremacy 
in trade in the Black Sea." ' The Genoese received in 1261 a quarter 
in tlie city as a reward for their 8er\'ices in its recapture and in the 
destruction of the Latin Empire, Other Western cities tried to gain 
some share in the commercial advantages of the two great rivals; 
but Genoa and Venice maintained their supremacy up to the capture 
of Constantinople by the Ottoman invaders in 1453. "The rivalr)' 
(in 1350) between the two republics of Venice and Genoa was great. 
Each was at the height of its power, and the commerce and dominions 
of the empire were the principal objects of the rivalrj', A hundred 
and fifty years earlier, there had been colonies of Amalfians, Pisans, 
Anconans, R^usans, and even Germans, within the walls of the city. 
AH these had disappeared, and Genoa the Superb and Venice, Queen 
of the Seas, were the sole Italian competitors for domination in or 
a share of the empire." * 

Id Constantinople, as in Cyprus and in the Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
foreign merchants bad formed colonies within the city ; and these 
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PRIVILEGES GRANTED TO FOREIGN MERCHANTS 11 

colonies enjoyed the possession of a particular quarter of the city as 
their own, in which they were governed by their own law and by 
their own officers. The merclmndise of these privileged colonies 
was, further, either admitted free from the payment of customs 
duttes, or on the paymeut of a very much reduced duty. Such waa 
the position in the Christian States of the East up to the fifteenth 
century; it will now be our duty to consider the position of the 
tore^n merchant in the Mohammedan States. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE RISK OF ISLAM 

The great Boman Empire had at its zeoith extended along the 
northern shores of Africa, and even to the southern extremities of 
the Red Sea; but at the coniinoncement of the seventh century a 
new power appeared in Arabia, and Mohammed began to preach a 
religion which was to influence the whole of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. As Rome declined, the influence of the Arabs increased. 
Syria was invaded in 632, and was conquered in 6^8 ; Egj-pt fell in 
647; Carthage in 692-698; and finally the whole of the northern 
coast of Africa had become Mohammedan by 709. Nor did Europe 
e-scape, for Spain felt the burden of the Mohammedan rule.^ 

Tlie success of the Mohammedan power affected the merchants of 
the Christian and European States wiio liad been accustomed to 
carry the Eastern trade across the Mediterranean. A new problem 
was raised. Europe was the marltet of the East ; the prosperity of 
the coastal to^vns of Syria and Egj-pt depended upon this European 
market; in fact, the prosperity of the whole of Arabia was inti- 
mately connected with the uninterrupted continuation of this com- 
merce. The carrying trade from the East to the Mediterranean had 
been in the hands of these Arabian peoples, while that from the 
Levantine and Egyptian ports to Europe had been in the hands of 
European merchants. Their Western conquests must have fully 
occupied the Aralts; the western part of this trade, if it was to 
continue, must therefore remain in the hands of Eui-opeans. But if 
these European merchants had, even in Christian States, required 
special privileges and guarantees in regard to their security, and 
special unmunities in reference to justice; much more were these 
guarantees and immunities necessary when dealing with a non- 
Christian Power. What, then, was the position of a foreigner 
under Mohammedan Law ? 

According to Mohammedan Law there is no division into states ; 
the manner of determining the "nationality" of any particular 
' Gibbon, vol. v. ch. 81. 
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THE RISE OF ISLAM IS 

individual is not by asking to what state or territory he is attached, 
but by discovering his religion, by asking whether he is a Moliam- 
medan or not. The question is one of creed. For this purpose the 
Mohammedan Law primarily divides the whole world into two 
classes — those who are Mohammedans, and those who are not. 
The world is divided into two parts, or houses — the Dar-el-Islam, 
or the House of the Mohammedans, and the Dar-el-Harb, or the 
House of the Enemy.^ The division is simple, and the fundamental 
principle which governs the relations between the two Houses is 
equally simple. The first and chief duty of all true Mohammedans 
ia to prop^ate the religion of Islam, and the manner of performing 
this duty is to w^e perpetual war i^ainst all unbelievers in order to 
convert them : to the Arabs the word " harbee " not ouly meant an 
unbeliever, but an enemy. Until the whole human society should be 
organised in conformity with the law revealed to Mohammed, and 
until it should be governed by one head, namely, the representative 
of Mohammed, there could be but one policy, and that was per- 
petual war against the unbeliever. The duty of all believers was 
to continue to war gainst all unbelievers until the Dar-el-Harb was 
completely absorbed by the Dar-el-Islam. 

This primary duty of all true believers is clearly stated by a 
learned Mohammedan lawyer of the Hanafite School, who died in 
the year 428 of the Mohammedan era.* " War with those that are 
not of Islam ia a work enjoined by God. . . . When the Moslems go 
into the enemy's country and surround a city or stronghold to beside 

' "Every infidel in the Muasiilninn but one Dar. And in like manner, all 

religion ia tenned Katir. or infidel, and who are not Moohummiidans being 

infidels who are not in subjection to accounted as of one faith wlien opposed 

some Mussulman State are generally to them, however much they may differ 

treated by Moohummtidan lawyers as from each oilier in religioua belief, they 

hurbees, or enemies. ... A country also may be said to be of one Dar. The 

that ia subject to the government of wbole world, therefore, or so much of it 

the Mussulmans is termed Dar-ool- aa ia inhabited and subject to regular 

Islam, or a country of safety or aal- government, may thua be divided into 

vation ; and a country which ia not the Dar-ool -Islam, which comprehends 

subject to auch government is termed Arabia and all other countriea subject 

DaTKioI-hurb, or a country of enmity, to the government of the Mussulmaua, 

Though Moohumniudana are no longer aud the Dar-ool-Hurb, which compre- 

under the sway of one prince, they are hends all countries that are not subject 

80 bound together by the common tie to Musaulman government" — Baillie, 

of Islam that aa I>etween themselves p. 169. 

there is no difference of country, and * See " U. S. Consulai' Report," 18fil, 

they may therefore be said to compose p. 26. 
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it, they shall invite the dwellers therein to embrace Islam. If they 
comply, the Moslems shall give up fighting them ; but if they refuse, 
they shall call them to fulfil the tribute. ... It is laudable to again 
invite those who have been once invited to Islam, but have refused. 
If, however, they shall then too refuse, the Moslems shall, after 
having implored Divine aid against them, assail them with instru- 
ments of war, bum down their houses, let out their water-pools, and 
destroy their crops." The instructions of the learned doctor to this 
church militant are sufficiently clear ; but let us turn for a moment 
to the fountain head, and see what the Koran itself has to say on this 
eubject : " Fight for the religion of God against those who fight 
against you . . . and kill them wherever ye find them, and turn them 
out of that whereof they have dispossessed you ; for temptation to 
idolatry is more grievous than slaughter; yet fight not t^ainst them 
in the holy temple, until tiiey attack you therein ; but if they attack 
you, slay them tliere. This shall be the reward of the infidels. But 
if they desist, God is gracious and merciful. Fight, therefore, (gainst 
them until there be no temptation to idolatry, and the religion be 
God's ; but if they desist, then let there be no hostility, except against 
the ungodly." ^ " When ye encounter the unbelievers, strike off their 
heads, until ye have made a great slaughter among them ; and biud 
them in bonds ; and either give them a free dismission afterwards, or 
exact a ransom ; until the war shall have laid down its arms. This 
shall ye do. Verily, if God pleased, he could take vengeance on them 
without your assistance ; but he commandeth you to fight his battles, 
that he may prove the one of you by the other. And as to those who 
fight in defence of God's true religion, God will not suffer their works 
to perish ; he will guide them, and will dispose their heart aright ; 
and he will lead them into paradise, of which he hath told them. 
O true believers, if ye assist God by fighting for his religion, he will 
assist you against your enemies, and will set your feet fast ; but as for 
the infidels, let them perish, and their works shall God render vain." * 
The duty is a plain one, and it is elsewhere summed up, tt^ether with 
ite ultimate object. " Fight t^ainst them until there be no opposition 
in favour of idolatry, and the religion be wholly God's." * 

Mohammedan Law, however, makes a certain distinction between 
the members of the Dar-el-Harb. Tliere were two classes of Harbee — 

1 Sale's Koraii, p. 20. ^ Sale's Kuran, p. 129. 

« Ibid., p. 375. 
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the Kitabee and the Wattanea The first included Biich persona 
whose religion was contained in a kitab or book, among whom were 
the Christians and Jews ; the Wattanee were simply idolaters. On 
the conquest of territory of the Dar-el-Harb, if the conquered 
inhabitants were Kitabee they received certain privileges if they 
made a voluntary surrender; while in the case of the Wattanee there 
was only one choice, that between the adoption of the Moslem 
religion or death. In both cases, if there had been no voluntary 
surrender, but resistance had been continued to the last, the Moham- 
medan conquerors were free to put them to death. 

The Kitabee who voluntarily surrendered became a Bayah or 
Zimmee,* and was a subject of his Mohammedan conquerors. His 
life was preserved, and he kept his own religion ; and it must be 
remembered that in Mohammedan Law religion includes also law 
and status. The iirst Zimmee are described by Mai^oliouth in his 
life of Mohammed, where he also mentions their origin.* Mohammed 
" decided to leave the Jews in occupation on payment of half their 
produce. . . . These Jews of Khaibar were then to be the first 
dhimmis, or members of a subject caste, whose lives were to be 
guaranteed, but whose earnings were to go to support the true 
believers . . . the Jews, though they retained their lives and lands, 
forfeited their goods — all save their Eolls of the Law . . . The 
dhimmis or subject races derived their name from the relation of 
client and patron, which, as we have seen, was of great consequence 
in Arabia; the client being ordinarily a man who for some reason 
or other put himself under the protection of a tribe not his own, 
which, doubtless for some consideration, defended him from his 
enemies. Thus the Moslems undertook to protect and fight for 
the non- Moslem races who acknowledge their supremacy, though 
they rejected their Prophet. Severe penalties were threatened 
against Moslems who killed members of those protected commun- 
ities. His recognition of the principle that a money payment 
would serve instead of a religious test shows us how little of a 

' " The ahl, or people of a Muntry in aud generally to the same privileges SB 

the Dar-ool-Iakm, may lie Mussiilniana their MiiBsalmau fellow-subjects." — 

or Zimmeea — that is, peraons who, Baillie, p. 171. 

though unbelievei-s in the Mussulman ' " Mohammed and the Rise of Is- 

religion, have by snbniission to the lam," D. S. Mai;goliouth, London, 1905, 

jizyut, or poll-tax, become entitled to pp. 358-59. 
the free exercise of their own religion, 
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fanatic the Prophet was at heart" A proclamation of Mohammed 
to his intidel neighbours in Arabia is also of interest in this con- 
nection.^ " And whoao pays alms, and testifies that he is a Moslem, 
and helps the believers gainst the idolaters, he is one of the 
believers, having the same rights and the same duties as they, and 
enjoys the protection of God and of His Apostle. And if any Jew 
or Christian become a Moslem, he is one of the believers, with the 
same rights and duties as they. But if a man persist in his Judaism 
or Christianity, he shall not be made to leave It, but shall pay the 
tribute, a dinar of full weight for every male or female of mature 
age, free or slave, out of the price of the garments which they 
weave, or the equivalent thereof in garments ; and whoso pays this 
unto the apostle of God, he shall enjoy the protection of God and His 
Apostle." 

A Zimmee, although a subject, was not on a perfect footing of 
equality with the subject who was also a true believer; certain 
restrictions were made in regard to the character of his dresa,^ the 
performance of his religious duties, his dwelHng and his mode of life ; 



' Mai^liouth, pp. 439-41. Extract 
from letter of Mohammed to "Al- 
Harith, son of Abd Kulal, and Nu'aim, 
son of Abd Kulal, and Al-Nu'nmn. 
chieftains of Dhu Ru'ain, Ma'aflr, and 
Hamdan." Margolioutli sttya of this 
letter ; " The genuineness of tliLB letter 
is probably beyoud suspicion." 

* " It behoves the Imam to make a 
distinction between Mnsaulmana and 
Zimmees in point both of dress and of 
equipage. It is therefore not allowable 
for Zimmees to ride upon horses, or to 
use armour, or to use the same saddles 
and wear the same garments or head- 
dreasea as Musaulmans ; and it is \«Titteu 
in the Jama Sagheer that Zimmees must 
be directed to wear the KiateeJ openly 
on the outside of their clothes (the 
Kisteej is a woollen cord or belt which 
Zimmees wear round their waists on 
the outside of their garments); and 
also that they must be directed, if they 
ride upon any animal, to provide them- 
selves a saddle like the panniers of an 
ass. . . . It is to l>e observed that the 
insignia incumbent upon them to wear 



is a woollen rope or cord tied round the 
waist, and not a silken belt. ... It is 
requisite that the wives of Zimmees be 
kept separate from the wii'es of Mtisaul- 
maiis, both in the' public roads and also 
in the baths ; and it is also requisite 
that a mark be set upon their dwellings, 
in order that beggars who come to their 
doora may not pray for them. The 
learned have also remarked that it is 
fit that Zimmees be not permitted to 
ride at all, except in cases of absolute 
necessity ; and if a Zimmee be thus, of 
neceasity, allowed to ride, he mustalight 
whenever he sees any Mussulmans 
assembled ; and if there be a necessity 
for him to use a saddle, it must be 
made in the manner of the panniers 
of an ass. Zimmees of the higher 
orders must also be prohibited from 
wearing rich garments, . . . The con- 
struction of infidel places of worship 
in a Mussulman territory is wrong- 
ful ; but those already founded may 
be repaired."— Hedaya, vol. ii. hk. i\. 
ch.8. 
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he was further liable to the pajment of two taxes from whieh the 
Mohammedan himBelf was exempt, the oapitation tax and a tax on 
property. There were also certnin reBtrictiona in r^ard to judicial 
matters which were of considerable importance ; he could not, for in- 
stance, give evidence in a Mohanunedan court of law against a believer. 

An excellent historical example of the working of these rules, 
whieh regulate the conduct of the Mohammedan conquerors towards 
the defeated members of the Dar-el-Harb, is given in Professor 
Butler's account of the Arab conquest of Egypt, The envoys sent 
by Cyrus from Babylon (t.c., Cairo) to negotiate with 'Amr for its 
surrender were detained in the Arab camp for two days. '"Amr 
then dismissed them with the usual offer of terms. 'Only one 
of three cx>ur8e8 is open to you: (I) Isl^, with brotherhood and 
equality; (2) payment of tribute, and protection, with an inferior 
status ; (3) war till God decides between ns.'" ^ The struggle appears 
to have been renewed, but when the Eomans again asked for terms, 
the terms offered were exactly the same. Professor Butler thinks it 
" somewhat surprising to find that the terms offered by 'Amr remained 
the same, but there is no reason to think that they varied either now 
or at any later period in the war." ' The final result was that the 
city capitulated, and a " treaty of surrender was drawn up, under 
which it was i^reed that in three days' time the garrison should 
evacuate the fortress . . . that the fortress itself, with all treasure 
and war material, should be delivered over to the Arabs, and that the 
town should become tributary." * 

'Amr then proceeded to the conquest of the rest of Egypt. In 
the autumn of tiie year 641 Cyrus, who had been withdrawn from 
E^ypt by Heraclius, returned to Alexandria, and shortly afterwards 
went to Cairo to negotiate with 'Amr for the final surrender of 
E^ypt A treaty was s^ed on 8th November 641.* "Its terms 
are somewhat variously reported, but the principal covenants are 
given by John of Nikiou as follows: — 

"(1) Payment of a fixed tribute by all who came under the 
treaty. 

"(2) An armistice of about eleven months, to expire the first 
day of the Coptic month Faophi, ie,, 28th September 642. 

' Bader, "The Arab Conquest of * Butler, "The Arab Conquest of 
Egjpt," p. 256. Egypt," p. 272. 

» Ibid., p. 261. ' nnd. p. 320. 
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"(3) Durir^ the armistice the Arab forces to maintain their 
positions, but to keep apart and undertake no militaiy operations 
against Alexandria ; the Roman forces to cease all acts of hostility. 

"(4) The garrison of Alexandria and all troops there to embark 
and depart by sea, carrying all their possessions and treasure with 
them ; but any Boman soldiers quitting Egypt by land to be subject 
to a monthly tribute on their journey. 

"(5) No Boman array to return or attempt the recovery of 
Egypt. 

" (6) The Muslims to desist from all seizure of churches, and not 
to interfere in any way with the Christians. 

"(7) The Jews to be suffered to remain at Alexandria. 

" (8) Hostages to be given by the Romans, viz., 150 military and 
50 civilian, for the due execution the treaty." Professor Butler 
further adds : " Under the first article a general security was given 
for the life, property and churches of the Egyptians, who were 
also to be allowed the free exercise of their religion. For the 
payment of tribute and taxes constituted them a protected people 
{ahl adh dhimmah) with a status implying these privileges. The 
tribute was fixed at two dinars per head . . . but in addition to 
the capitation-tax, a land-tax or property-tax was imposed." ' 

No better example could be given of the treatment of Kitabee 
who surrender to their Mohammedan conquerors and become 
Zimmee. 'Amr's statement to the envoys of Cyrus sums up 
the possible alternatives open to them, in accordance with 
Mohammedan Law; and these were the only terms he had power 
to offer. The terms offered by Saladin on the siurender of 
Jerusalem in 1187 are similar. "He consented to accept the city, 
and to spare the inhabitants. The Greek and Oriental Christians 
were permitted to live under his dominion; but it was stipulated 
that in forty days all the Franks and Latins should evacuate 
Jerusalem, and be safely conducted to the seaports of Syria and 
Egypt."* A third example of the same kind we shall find in 
the capture of Constantinople. 

The Mohammedan policy of perpetual warfare against all 
tmbelievers, until they were all either converted or exterminated, 
was a council of perfection difficult to realise to its fuU extent. 

' Butter, " The Arab Gouqueat of » Gibbon, vol. vi. p. 346. 
Egypt," p. 321. 
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" If they incline unto peace, do thou also incline thereto ; and put 
thy confidence in God, for it ia he who heareth and knoweth."' 
This passage of the £oran au^ests more pacific measures. It is 
beyond our province to discuss whether this council was due to 
the realisation of the fact that continual warfare was a physical 
impossibility, when that warfare had to be waged by a smaller 
against a Ui^r body of men ; or whether it was due to the 
realisation of the material benefits which were to be gained by 
commercial intercourse even with Harbee. The result waa that we 
find a number of passages in the works of Mohammedan lawyers 
in which it is distinctly permitted to the believer to make a truce 
with the unbeliever. But the primary duty ia never lost sight of ; 
this peace is only a temporary truce, and when the truce is 
terminated the old warfare is to be renewed with unabated vigour. 
"Peace," said the Hedaya,* "may be granted to the unbelievers, 
but it is only a truce, and may be, if advantageous, broken; notice, 
however, being previously given to the enemy of the rupture." 
Kudilri, a learned Mohammedan lawyer, writes in very similar 
terms : " If it is seen fit by the ImSm to make peace with enemies, 
or with a portion of them, and it is, in the interest of Moslems, 
advantageous to do so, that is not wrong. But if he shall make 
peace with them for a certain space of time, and should then deem 
it to be for the good of Moslems to break the covenant, he shall 
denounce it to them and renew the war." While the truce 
continued the subjects of the beneficiary power were permitted 
to enter and pass through Mohammedan territory. 

Not only was it allowed to grant a truce to a certain state or 
people among the Harbee, but a similar privilege might be granted 
to an individual unbeliever, " IE," says Kudflri, " any pilgrim or 
stranger, who is not a Moslem, come to us imploring protection, it 
is permissible for him to dwell under our rule, provided the Imam 
orders it." But this right of protection is of a very limited and 
precarious duration. "If," Euddri continues, "he remains amoi^ 
us for a full year be must be ordered to pay the poll-tax which, 
if he remain, is to be required of him, for he then becomes a 
tributary received into the class of clients (i.e., Zimmee), nor shaU 
he be permitted to return to a hostile dominion." Further, " If a 

' Sale's Koran, p. 132. ' Hedaya, vol. ii. bk. ix. 
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free man or free woman promises security to one who is not a 
Moslem, the security promised is to be kept, nor is it right for 
any Moslem to kill such, unless the security be baneful, and then 
the Im&m shall declare it void." ' 

The Harbee who came to Mohammedan territory and received 
a passport of protection was called a MuBta'min (t.e., seeking or 
giving safety). Baillie,^ in his " Digest of Moohummudan Law," 
explains, in a summary of the different Mohammedan authorities 
on the subject, the status of the Musta'min : " Foreigners, even 
when allowed to come into Mussulman territory as Moostamins, or 
under protection, ought not to be allowed to prolong their residence 
beyond a year ; and it is the duty of the rulers to give them 
warning to that efTect, while the period may be shortened, if that 
is thought proper, to one or two months. If they neglect the 
warning, and continue their residence beyond the period prescribed 
by the notice, they become Zimmees on its mere expiration, and 
liable to the jizyut or poll-tax ; after which they can no more leave 
the territory and return to their own country. The same liabilities 
are incurred by the purchase of land subject to the kharaj, or land 
tax, which, so soon as it is imposed on a Moostamin, has the effect 
of converting him into a Zimmee. ... If a woman of the enemy's 
should enter the Mussulman territory under protection and marry 
a Zimmee, she would become a Zimmeeah, because she is bound 
to the place as following her husband. When a foreigner becomes 
a Zimmee or a Mussulman, his connection with his own dar is 
cut off in the eye of the Moohummudan law, and he becomes a 
member of the Dar-ool-Islam." 

It is thus clear that a non • Mohammedan might enter the 
territory of the Moslems and there reside, provided he received 
a passport or safe-conduct from the ruler or Imfim. But, unless 
he was willing to become a subject, his residence must not exceed 
a certain limit of time which, according to different authorities, 
varies from four months to a year. If he did reside longer, he 
ifso fcuio became a subject, liable to the taxes paid by Zimmee, 
and unable in the future to return to his native land. There is 

1 See U.S. Consular Report, 1881. vol. ii bk. ix. ch. vi. The chapters on 

* BaiUie, pp. ITl to 173. See also Uusta'min, Truces, and Perpetual War 

Futawa Alumgeeree, vol. ii. p. 234 ; are not included in the 1870 edition of 

Inayah, vol. ii. p. 682 ; and Hedaya, Hamilton's Hedaya. 
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little doubt that the Mohammedan rulers of Egypt or the Levant 
would consider the residence of the European traders in their 
cities as "advantageous and in the interests of Moslems j" but it 
is equally clear that these same traders would have considerable 
hesitation in so residing if the rules of Mohammedan Law were 
to be strictly interpreted. The Capitulations, which we have now 
to consider, were simply grants or permisBions of residence to 
Musta'min ; but they recc^nised the particular circumstances of 
the case, and went considerably further than the strict law would 
have allowed. The circumstances were so peculiar, and afTected 
such essential interests of the Mohammedans themselves, that an 
equitable extension was allowed. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE TRADE OF EGYPT FROM THE TWELFTH TO THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

It is difficult to determine the exact date at which the Mohammedan 
rulera of the Mediterranean States first granted Capitulations or 
special privil^es to the European merchants who carried on trade 
with them. Although Egypt was conquered by the Arabs in 641, 
the country does not appear to have settled down to a very peace- 
ful existence for some centuries later. It is probable, however, 
that a certain amount of trade was carried on between Europe and 
Egypt during these years, in spite of the disordered state of the 
country; but the merchants who undertook it, must have done so 
at considerable risk. It was not, in fact, until the time of the 
Fatimitee, 969 to 1171, that Egypt began to prosper; under these 
rulers the population increased with wonderful rapidity, and her 
trade with the East, as well as with Central Africa, developed to 
a very great extent. Under these circumstances we should be 
safe in assuming that her trade with Europe underwent a corre- 
sponding development at about the same date ; we are, however, 
able to produce evidence to show that this development did actually 
take place. 

Pisa, as we have already seen, was one of the first of the Italian 
States to develop a trade with the East ; and had already in the first 
years of the twelfth century, received special privil^ea from the 
Christian States in the East. An Italian, Michele Amari,^ has 
made an interesting collection of documents selected from the 
Government archives in Florence, these documents include treaties 
and other diplomatic writings which passed between the Pisan or 
Florentine Governments and the rulers of the different Mohammedan 
States situated on the northern coasts of Africa. There are over a 
hundred of these documents in all, and a very large majority of them 

' "I Diplomi Arabi de E. Archivio Fiorentino" : di Michele Amari, Flor- 
ence, 1863. 
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refer to B^ypt and Tunis ; but other statea, Buch as Morocco, Tripoli, 
and the Balearic Islands, are also included. The earlieet document 
mentioned by Amari is of the year 1150, and the aeries continues in 
an uninterrupted succession down to the sixteenth century; for 
when Pisa became subject to Florence in 1406, the latter state 
carried on the same policy which had been so successfully followed 
by Pisa during two and a half centuries. Among these many docu- 
mente we are only interested directly with those which concern 
Egypt ; but we may add that the Egyptian documents are, for all 
practical purposes, exactly similar to those relating to the other 
states. 

Among the Pisan documents which affect Egypt, the earliest of 
importance is a Capitulation granted to the Government of Pisa by 
the Khalif of Egypt in February 1154.^ This Capitulation was 
renewed by the great Saladin on 25th September 1173.^ Similar 
privil^ee in Eg)-pt and Syria were accorded to Florence on 22nd 
September 1422,* these privileges being again renewed by Kait Bey 
in the years 1488 and 1496.* These renewals were continued till the 
very eve of the Ottoman conquest, the last renewal being by El 
Ghuri on 2nd July 1509 ; ' the date of the conquest of Egypt by the 
Turkish Sultan, Selim I., being 1517. Thus from the time of the 
Fatimites to the Ottoman conquest of Egypt we have a direct series 
of Capitulations granted to a European State. Similar Capitulations, 
renewed from time to time, were enjoyed in the same Mohammedan 
States by Venice, Genoa, Amalfi, and by the Catalans. France does 
not appear to have entered into direct relations with Egypt until 
1510, when she received certain privileges from El Ghuri;* but even 
at this date the same consul acted tor the French, Catalans and 

■ Amwri. p. Sll. 1498 to 1506) as tbe first French Oonaul 

* Ibid., p. 257. in Egypt ; and he was also Conaul to 
' Ibid., p. 336. the Catalans and Neapolitans. It was 

* Ibid., p. 184, Jean.piene Benoiat, the Buecesaor of 
' Ibid., p. 39 Philippe, nho was oleo Consul to Che 

* By certain authore it is claimed French and Catalans, who received the 
that the French were granted the right Capitulation of 1028 from Suleyman II. 
to maintain a Conaul at Alexandria for tbe Catalans and French. Key 
after the defeat of Louis IX. at Man- quotes a letter from El Ghuri to Louis 
sourah ; but the authorities quot«d by XII., grauting certain privileges to the 
Rey in oppoaition to this statement are French in 1510, and these. Key asserts, 
sofflciently strong to disprove it. Rey were the first granted to the French.— 
speaks of Philippe de Parfes (about Rey, pp, 104 to 114. 
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Neapolitans. The French, however, appear to have estabhshed a 
kind of commercial supremacy in I^ypt by the year 1580.^ 

The trade of England with the Mediterranean States does not 
appear to have acquired any remarkable importance till the six- 
teenth century ; and even then it was not till the close of that 
century that it assumed a permanent character. The granting of a 
charter to the Levant Company in the year 1581 ^ may be taken as 
the event marking the commencement of this permanency. The 
earliest privily, of which we can find a record, granted to an 
Ei^hsh merchant, is " the safeconduct and privilege granted by the 
Sultan Solyman, the great Turke, to Master Anthony Jenkinson at 
Aleppo in Syria, in the year 1553."' This charter grants freedom to 
" enter harbours," with exemption from all " eustome or toll what- 
soever, save only our ordinary duties," and Uberty to "traffike, 
baigaine, sell and buy, lade and unlade, in like sort and with the like 
liberties and privil^es, as the Frenchmen and Venetians use, and 
enjoy, and more if it bee possible, without the hinderance or impeache- 
ment of any man. And furthermore wee charge and command all 
Viceroyes, and Consuls of the French Kation, and of the Venetians, 
and all other Consuls resident in our Countreys, in what part or 
province soever they be, not to constraine, or cause to conatraine by 
them, or the sayd Ministers and Officers whatsoever they be, the 
sayd Anthony Jenkinson, or his factor, or his servants, or deputies, 
or his merchandise, to pay any kind of consullage, or other right 
whatsoever, or to intermeddle or hinder his affaires, and not to molest 
or trouble him any maner of way, because our will and pleasure is, 
that he shall not pay in all our countreys any other than our oi-dinarie 
eustome." 

We find in Hakluyt's " Voyages " several references to the trade 

' In " Notes concerning the trade in * " The Letters patents, or privileges 

Alesandria, 1584" (Hakluyt, vol. v. graunted by her Majestie to Sit Edward 

p. 272), we read : " The Venetians have Oslxirne, Master Richard Staper, and 

a Consul themaelvea. But all other certaine other Marchants of London 

nations goe to the French nation's Con- for their trade into the dominions of 

sul, who wiU give you a chamber for the great Turke, in the yeerel581," — 

your selvesapart,ifyouwilt so have it." Hakluyt, vol. v. pp. 192 to 202. 

See also " A description of Uie yeerley ' "The safeconduct or privil^e 

voyage or pilgrimage of Che Mahumi- given by Sultau Solyman the great 

tans, Turkes and Moores unto Mecca Turke, to Master Anthony Jenkinson 

in Arabia, 1580." — Hakluyt, voL v. pp. at Aleppo in Syria, in the yeere 1663." 

329, Ac. —Hakluyt, vol. v. pp. 109, 110. 
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of English ships in the Levant at the commeacemeiit of the sixteeoth 
century. "In the yeeres of our Lord, 1511, 1512, &c., till the yoere 
1534 divers tall ships of London . . . had an ordinairie and usnall 
trade to Sicilia, Candie, Ohio, and somewhiles to Cyprus, as also to 
Tripolis and Barutti in Syria. . . . The commodities which they returned 
backe were, Silks, Chamlets, Bubarbe, Malmesies, Muskadels and other 
winea, Bweete oyles, coteen wooll, Turkie carpets, Galles, Pepper, 
Cinamom, and some other spices, && Besides the naturall inhabit- 
ants of the foresayd places, they had even in those dayee, traffique 
with Jewes, Turkes, and other foreiners. Neither did our merchants 
onely employ their owne English shipping before mentioned, but 
sundry strainers also : as namely, Candiots, R^useans, Sicilians, 
Genoezes, Venetian galliasaes, Spanish and Portugall ships." ^ Fur- 
ther on we read : " This trade with the Levant was very usuall and 
much frequented from the yeere of our Lord 1511, till the yeere 
15S4, and afterward also, though not so commonly, untill the yeere 
1550. . . . Since which time the aforesaid trade (notwithstanding the 
Grand Siguier's ample privilege granted to M. Anthony Jenkenson, 
1553 ■ ■ . ) was utterly discontinued, and in manner quite foigotten, 
as if it had never bene, for the space of twenty yeeres and mora 
Howbeit the discreete and worthy citizens Sir Edward Osborne and 
M. Bichard Staper seriously considering what benefite might grow 
to the common wealth by reniiii^ of her Majesties customes, the 
furthering of navigation, the venting of diverse generall commodities 
of the Bealme, and the inriching of the citie of London, determined 
to use some efiectual meanes for the re-establishing and augmenting 
thereof."* The result was that they sent William Harebome as 
their agent to Constantinople, where he arrived in October 1578, 
"Where he behaved himselfe so wisely and discreetly, that within 
few months after he obtained not only the great Turkes lai^e and 
ample privilege for himselfe, and the two worshipfull persons afore- 
said, but also procured his honourable and friendly letters unto her 
Majestie. . . ."* 

These negotiations so auspiciously opened by Harebome resulted 
in the first Capitulation granted by the Sultan of Turkey to England. 
William Harebome was deservedly appointed British Ambassador 

' "Theantiquitie of the trade with * Hakluyt, vol. v. pp. 167 to 
English sliips into the Levant."— Hak- 169. 
luyt, vol. V. pp. 62, 63. ' Ibid. 
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"in the partes of Turkie" in 1582;^ and we find "A letter of the 
English Ambassadour to M. Harvie Millers, appointing him CodbuII 
for the English nation in Alexandria, Cairo, and other places in 
Egypt, 1583 ; " ' and " The commisBion given by M. William Hare- 
borne, the English Ambassadour, to Richard Forater, authorising bim 
Conenl of the English nation in the parts of Alepo, Damasco, Aman, 
Tripolis, Jerusalem, &c,, 1583."* Thus by the end of the sixteenth 
century we find the Britieh trade fairly well established all round 
the Mediterranean, and the way opened for the institution of the 
Capitulation system. We shall deal fully, at a later period, with the 
Capitulations grajited to England by Turkey, but we may mention 
here that a coiaplete Eeries of similar Capitulations is to be found in 
Hertslet.* Thus between April 1682 and August 1816 we find no 
fewer than fourteen documents dealing with commercial privil^es in 
Algiers; while there are eight with Morocco between January 1721 
and April 1791 ; nine with Tripoli between October 1662 and April 
1816 ; and six with Tunis between October 1662 and April 1816. 
Fuller reference will be made to some of these lat«r. 

We shall in our next chapter give a full account of two of the 
Pisan Capitulations with Egypt, namely, that granted by Saladin in 
1173, and that of Kait Bey in 1488. But before doing so it will 
help to a better understanding of these documents if we try to 
obtain a clearer conception of life in Egypt at the time. There is an 
interesting account given of Egypt in the time of Kait Bey in the 
writings of a German pilgrim, Bernard de Breydenbach,® Canon of 
Mentz, who visited Cairo and Alexandria in the autumn of 1483, just 
five years before the Florentine Capitulation. Some of Breydenbach's 
personal experiences show very clearly the necessity for a number of 
the special regulations provided for in this Capitulation. The 
description * given by Breydenbach of Cairo seems a little exa^^r- 
ated ; but, as he naively remarks, he did not count himself, but only 

1 "The Queenes Commission uuder * " Sanctarum Peregrination um," 

her great aeole, to her servant maater Bernardi di Breydenbach, folio 88. 

William Harebome, to be her majesties • "Dicitur etiam quod numerua 

Ambassadour or Agent, ia the partes of parrochiaruin sive ut aiunt contra- 

Turkie, 1582." — Hakluyt, vol. v. pp. larum in ipse utbe ascendat ad viginti 

221 to 224. quatuor millia, Verum ex litis non niai 

* Hakluyt, vol. v. p. 259. quattuordeciiu mUlis hujusmodi oon- 
s Ibid,, p. 260. trotarumportiset sens singulis noctibua 

* Hertslet'a " Commercial Treaties," clauduutur. . . . Nam longe pliirea in 
vol. ii. ea sunt homines qui propriis careiites 
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gautur et quaudo precipuas habent 
sokmniUtea nee sunt iii Alexandria 
domus iiUe dictis fonticis pulchriores 



repeats what be was told. There were, accordmg to his account, 
24,000 quarters or parishes, of which 14,000 were closed at ni^t 
with doors and locks. It would take four hours to crosa the town, 
and ten to go round it. He speaks also of 15,000 Jews being in 
Cairo, and states that the Venetians had a consul in that city. 
Since be was a Christian be was not allowed to enter Cairo without 
a dragoman, as otherwise it would not be safe to do so ; even under 
this protection he and his friends were frequently treated rather 

domibus dormiunt aub divo quam siiit his diebus ipei in muschkeis congre- 

venetiis babitatores. Audita retero 

Deque e&iiD ipse nuraei'ari. Nam et 

Judearum aupra XV, millia ibi dice- 

bantur habitare, omnea srtifioia exer- 

centes vel mercationibua vacantea. . . . 

" Habent namque veueti semper 
unam es suis in Chayro qui et consul 
Tocatur, qui pro defensione mercatorum 
in AJexandria et mercantium apnd 
Soldanupi laborat. . . . 

"Nullatenua enim absque ejus tui- 
tioue poaseut Chiigliaui vel judei 
civitatem illajn poteutigsimam ingredi 
cum salute et pace. . . . 

"Quo facto precedente trutzelmauno 
per medium Cbayri procesaimus iu 
aainis cum sarcinulis nostris contra 
Kylum, qua in via iirisiones itenun et 
contiimeliaa atque enim percussiones 
sastiniiimuB non paucas. . . . 

" Ducti ita iu curiam regis Sicilie 
que est fouticiu cathalonioi-um ab ipso 
curie inhabitatore qui consul cathalon- 
ionun ct^ominatur human iter et 
benigne fuimus siiscepti, assignatisque 
cametiB res nostras intulimus iu cas. 
Est auteiu fonticus domus graudis in 
qua et negociatores et mercea eonira 
conservantur ubi et forum renim 
venaliiim habetur. Quamvis enim et 
veaeti in Alexandria duos habent 
fonticos et Januenses unum, peregrini 
tamen abolim in fontico Cathaloniorum 
se recipere consueverunt. Nam et ab 
ejusdem tontici consule proteguntur 
trutzelmanuD Alexandrine sibi aux- 
iliam ferente. . , . 

"Singulis autem noctibus omnea 
f outici per aarracenoe a foria clauduntur 
ne quia ingredi possit vet egredi, sed et 



" Hia perepectifi ad mare 
ubi magnus erac hominum 
circa mercatores qui species ai'omaticas 
saccb imponebant. Siquidem dum in 
camelis species ad mare de fouticis edii- 
cunturnavibuB inf erende, sarracenorum 
officiates stantea in litore aaccos evacuant 
perscrutanteane forte aliquidpretioeum 
inter species abscondltum efferatur. 
C'umque ita circa species laburatur 
pauperes et inopes niuiti adcuirunt 
ea que nianits fiigerint imponentium 
raptim colligentes et que furtim aufer- 
unt mox in via sedentes vendunt. . . . 

"... quod per aingulaa custodias 
eairaeeni de omnibus rebus et peraonis 
grave exigunt pedagiumsive theloneum 
decimum denarium de centesinio juxta 
auum conipotum recipientea. Simt 
autem tres custodie inter mare et civi- 
tatem : quanim prima est circa portam 
inferiorem que ducit in urbem ; secunda 
vero louge ab ea in exteriuri poita que 
ducit ad mare inter muros civitatis ; 
tertia autem est in litore maris. In 
hia omnibus officiates Soldani omnes 
tam iutrantea quam exeuntea diligenter 
examinant et perscrutantur et potisai- 
mum mercatoi'es et mercea eorum. Ego 
vero auxilio trutzelmanui nostri Ale.t- 
andrini cui non paucos propinavi 
ducatoa, obtinui quod res mee per 
dictas custodias sine perscrulatione 
fuerunt educte. . . . 

" litis etiam diebus videntea Alex- 
andrini qui per mare vagabantur 
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roughly, and were chained excessively high prices, and sometimee 
compelled to pay twice over. In Alexandria they went to the 
Fimduk of the King of Sicily, which waa, at that time, shared with 
the Catalans ; and were there the guests of the Consul of the Catalans. 
The Venetians appear t« have had two Funduks at that time in 
Alexandria, and the Genoese one; but it seems to have been the 
practice of pi^ime to go to the Funduk of the Catalans, and to 
place themselves under the protection of the Catalan Consul. The 
greatest difficulty seems to have been experienced by foreigners 
in dealing with the custom-house officials, whose charges on goods, 
even when leaving the country, were very heavy : in fact, in leaving 
the city a stranger had to pass through no less than three customs 
houses. When we remember that the most important part of the 
I^ptian trade was passing from East to West we realise the 
disastrous effect this system must have had on the profits of the 
European merchants, and we are therefore not surprised to find 
in the Capitulations a clause which stipulates " That the Florentine 
merchant, after he shall have sold or bought merchandise m Alex- 
andria or elsewhere and paid the established duties and chaises, 
shall be able to return freely to his own country, or whithersoever 
he will, without being held to pay neither one farthing more or 
less." Breydenbach, by the assistance of his dragoman, was fortu- 
n olienam porttti applicare et earn apud ae quandam discipliuatafi habet 



expugnuites ceperunt captsmque intro- 
duxeniDt in poitum victores spolia 
inter se distribuentes more piivtamm. 
Niai enim naves Alexandriara applicare 
volentea potenter sint annate ab ipsis 
Alcxandriuia antequam in portum 
renerint apoliantur, quern cum intra- 
veriut secure sunt quandiu eteteriut in 
eo. Grandis et«uini eat aarracenis cura 
pro custodia portua illiua, uude et diioa 
qui intra civitatem habentur montea, 
qui hominum manibus facti aunt 
aaeidue cotiscendunt ut maria contem- 
ptenturlongelatequeindeproapicientes 
ei qua videant vela que niox ubi 
videriut Amiraldo denuntiant qui 
cursoriam emittens navicukm de con- 
ditione inquirit advenlantiuui. Et 
quidquid forte ereditu ait difficile 
(amen omnino ita seaae habet quod 
narrabo. I pee Admiraldns semper 



i:olumbaa eic edoctas ut quocumqoe 
perreierint inde iu ipsius amiraldi 
curiam revevtantnr. Earum duas aut 
tres nauclari emiaai in occursiim navium 
aecum recipients educunt per mare 
usque ad locum in quo adventanles 
poBsunt explorare, ubi moi conscriptam 
cedulam continentem que scitu neces- 
saria sunt ad collum suapeudunt unius 
cohimbe, eamqiie aintmt avolare, que 
continue volatu ad menaam usque 
amiraldi cedulam alferene qualea sint 
venieotes indicat. . . . Porro si nau- 
cleri ab ipso amitaldo misn navium 
conditiones inveatigare nequivemt, hoc 
ipsuni per coliimhos aibi renuntiant qui 
statim annataa mittit fuates tradena in 
mandatia ut advenientes invadant, de- 
predentuT et spolient, quod et faciunt 
niai eoa invenerint tortiores ut dictum 
eat jam aupra." — Breydenbach, folio 88. 
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nately able to avoid theee cuBtoms otBcialB, eepeciallj as the gooda 
were frequently plundered during the examination. Another 
practice, mentioned by Breydenbach, explains the necessity of the 
clause found in all Capitulations, by which permission is granted 
to the foreigner to come within Mohamuiedan territory and enter 
her ports in safety and without intwference. A general system 
seems to have been organised in Alexandria, which provided that 
sentries should be posted all along the coast, whose duty it was to 
send immediate notice to the admiral of the port as soon as they 
s^hted a sail on the horizon ; the admiral, on receipt of such infor- 
mation, immediately despatched a fast sailing vessel to intercept 
the new-comer and make inquiries as to her nationality and business. 
Each of these fast cruisers carried a number of carrier pigeons on 
board, and one of these was despatched to the admiral with infor- 
mation concerning the foreign vessel; if the information wag not 
satisfactory, armed ships were despatched from the port, with results 
disastrous to the too adventurous merchantman. In fact, during 
Breydenbach's short stay in Alexandria, he witnessed the pUlage of 
at least one such merchant vessel 

We shall finish this chapter by a more peaceful account of Alex- 
andria in 1580, a century later than Breydenbach. " It is certaine 
that this haven of Alexandria is one of the chiefest havens in the 
world : tor hither come to trafiique people of every Nation, and all 
sorts of vessels which goe round about the citie. It is more inhabited 
by strai^rs, marchants, and Christians, then by men of the countrey 
which are but a few in number. Within the citie are five Fontechi, 
that is to say, one of the Frenchmen, where the consul is resident, 
and this is the fairest and most commodious of all the rest. Of the 
other foure, two belong to the Venetians, one to the Ruguseans, 
and the fourth to the Genoueses. And all strangers which come to 
trafflque there, except the Venetians, are under the French ConsulL 
It is also to be understood that all the Christians dwell within 
their Fontechi, and every evening at the going downe of the sunne, 
they which are appointed for that ofiice goe about and shut all 
the gates of the saide Fontechi outward, and the Christians shut the 
same within : and so likewise they doe on the Friday (which is the 
Moores and the Turkes Sabboth) till their devotions be expired, and 
by this meanes all parties are secure and voide of feare : for in so 
doing the Christians may eleepe quietly and not feare robbing, and 
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the Moures Deede not doubt whiles they eleepe or pray, that the 
Cbriatiane should make any tumult, as in times past has 
happeDed."^ A comparison between these two accounts shows 
what a vast difference even a century had mode in the intercourse 
between the Christian merchants and the Moslem inhabitante of 
Egypt, an intercourse which had only been rendered possible by the 
system of Capitulations. If the next centuries witnessed no similar 
development, the cause may be found to some extent in the partial 
cessation of trade by the Egyptian route to the East, but probably 
more in the reactionary influence of the Turkish governors, who, aa 
long as they received the appointed tribute, cared little for the 
welfare of I^ypt or the development of its trade with Europe. 

' " A description of the yeerly voyage Arabia," 1580. — Hakluyt, voL v. pp. 
or pil^m^ of the Mahumitans, 320 to 332. 
Turkes and Moores ubto Mecca in 
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CHAPTER V 

THE RIGHTS AND PEmLEGKS GRANTED BY THE EARLY EGYPTIAN 
CAPITULATIONS 

The Arab documents coDtained in Amari's collection are written 
sometimea either in Latin, Italian or Arabic, and sometimes in two 
or more of these languages. One of these documents is in Italian, 
but written in Arabic characters. In referring to the difficxilty 
experienced in translating those of them which had been written in 
Latin, Amari says: "Coptic priests and Italian merchants had 
laboured upon them together; the former to transpose the Arabic 
into I know not what idiom, and the latter to translate it into Latin 
which was both ungrammatioal and mixed with Italianisms, and 
with some ArabiBmB ! " The style of the first of the two Capitula- 
tions,^ which we have chosen for special consideration, namely, that 
granted by Saladin in 1173, is very rambling and passes from one 
subject to another without, often, any very apparent sequence. The 
style of Kaiib Bey's Capitulation is a very great advance upon its 
predecessor. It is arranged into thirty articles, thus initiating the 
practice which led to the name Capitulation. Each article may be 
divided into two parts : the first is in the form of a complaint, asking 
for redrees of certain grievances, or of a demand for some special 
privilege ; the second part is in the nature of a promise of redress, 
and takes the form of the clause, "We ordain the execution of this 
caput," * or " whereof we ordain the execution." 

The immunities, privil^es or acts of redress demanded, were most 
frequently in reference to some special grievance, or to some special 
misconduct of Government officials; and this is so, especially, in 
reference to the acts of the customs officials. Abuses similar to 
those described by Breydenbach, for instance, when the merchants 

■ An Engliiih ttanalation of these CoDSular Report, 1881, already referred 
two CapituUtiona is to be found to. 
in an Appendix to the U.S.A. ' "Ordiniano I'e: 
capitolo." 
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arrived with their sacks of goods, which the ofScials of the customs 
insisted upon emptying on the road, in order to make sure that they 
did not conceal something of special value, the natural result being 
that the crowds of b^gars, who haunted the place, stole large 
quantities of the goods and sold them on the streets. But there 
were, besides these clauses redressing special grievances, a number 
of clauses granting privileges which occur in all Capitulations, and 
thus form a common rule or practice. Among these latter the more 
important are: The right to enter and reside in the Egyptian 
territory, the right, in other words, of the Musta'min, which, of 
course, included the right of safety to person and property; the 
right of freedom of religion ; the right to have a special quarter or 
Fundnk ; immunity from the local jurisdiction, and the privilege of 
being judged by their consuls, according to their own law ; the r^ht 
of succession according to their own law ; and privil^^ in respect 
to customs dues. 

In r^ard to these, the " Funduk " appears to have been a walled 
enclosure, in which there were sleeping-rooms for the merchants or 
travellers, stAUs for their horses, and warehouses for their goods. 
Frequently the consul had his residence here, and the courtyard was 
used as a market-place. The gates were closed at night and on 
Mohammedan festivals; and, in fact, the stranger Hved within the 
" Funduk " as if he were within his own territory. They appear, 
frequently, to have been the best built and most strikmg buildings 
in the city. From our point of view, they resembled the qiiarters 
granted by the Christian rulers of the Levantine States to the Italian 
merchants; and it is probable that they did in time develop into 
quarters. Heyd describes the " Funduk " in the following terms : — 
" En Orient, on employait le mot arabe ' fondouk ' pour d^s^i;ner des 
b&timents construits aux frais de I'Etat et mis k la disposition des 
voy^eurs ; les marchands pouvaient y loger, y emmagaainer ou y 
mettre en vente leurs marchandises, enfin y trailer leurs aftaires. 
La signification de ce mot est identique k celle du mot 'khan;' 
c'est de Ui que vient le mot ' fondaco.' " ' The privilege in regard 
to succession was merely in accordance with the ordinary rules of 
Mohammedan Law in reference to Musta'min. " When a Moostamin 
dies within the Mussulman territory, leaving property in it, and heirs 

■ Hejd, t. ii. p. 430, note. 
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in his own country, the property is reserved for them until they 
establish their right to it." ' The Mohammedan rale in regard to 
the right of jurisdiction over Musta'min is, " Foreigners residing as 
Moostamin in the Dar-ool-Islam or any Mussulman country are 
prestmied from accepting protection to submit themselves to tbe 
Jurisdiction of the Moohummadan judge in all matters accruing 
subsequently to their becoming Moostamins, though not for any 
previous thereto." * The privilege of being exempt from the juris- 
diction of the local courts was, therefore, a special privilege not 
usually accorded to Musta'mm. The other privileges have already 
been discussed under the rights of Musta'min. 

Saladin's Capitulation commences with an order addressed to 
all his subjects, ordaining them to obey his commands, as contained 
in the following document, A description then follows of how 
Aldebrand came to him aa the representative of the Pisans; "and I 
heard from his mouth and understood from his letters that they 
desired to have our love, to obey our orders, and to come into our 
state as they were wont to do heretofore," The first clause of these 
privileges refers to a duty on wood, iron and pitch which was reduced 
from 19 per cent to 10 per cent., aU other goods to pay the duty 
already in force. Then follow instructions to the officials as to the 
manner in which this duty was to be collected from the Pisans : 
" They must be treated with love, and they must be made to pay 
the duty in a kind way and amicably, and they must pay nothing to 
any servant of the customs house, be he great or small." The 
customs-house officers had been in the habit of demanding higher 
customs dues than they were entitled to. This practice was to cease, 
and likewise the practice of the port officials of taking away the 
sails or rudders of a merchant vessel, as a means of extorting money 
from the owner. 

" They b^ged that we would permit them to repair the Funduk 
for their use." " So also they prayed us for a bath, and we granted it 
to them, and the custom house was to pay all for them, and on the 
day they were to go to it to wash themselves no stranger was to be 
allowed to go into it, tind no one else was to be allowed therein." 
" As to the church which belonged to them, and which we gave them, 
they shall have it as they had it before ; and when they go to the 

» Baillie, p. 175, » Baillie, p. 174. 
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church they shall not suffer any molestation whatever, neither on 
the way nor within the church ; and inside the church no noise may 
be made which might interfere with their hearing the word of God 
according to the precepts of their law. But they may observe their 
law even aa the precepte of God and their laws ordain." 

The official libripens appears to have dealt unfairly by them, 
when he weighed their goods for sale. In consequence "they be^ed 
ua that they might be allowed to keep, in their Funduk, a steel 
balance for their use, and be allowed to sell and buy with it, which 
we granted them, since we knew that merchants can neither buy nor 
sell without justice." 

The immunity from local jurisdiction is thus stated : " I have 
also given orders to my Bajuli, both in the past and in the future, that 
they cannot occupy themselves with any litigation or matter between 
the merchants without their consent, nor institute actions against the 
merchants so as to delay them. ..." The privilege in regard to 
successions is in the following terms : — " They prayed that whoever 
of their nation should die in our realm and leave money or wares, 
that these should be taken by his companions in order to deliver 
them to their relatives in his country. And those who take these 
goods must write letters and give security that they will deliver 
everything to the relatives. This we granted them, for the late 
ordaina it} and justice requires that it be thus done." These are the 
most important clauses; there are, however, a number of others 
dealing with complaints of ill-treatment of one sort or another, but 
generally at the hands of officials. There is also a general clause in 
reference to the piratical acts committed by the Mohammedans. 
"They be^ed us that they wished to stop our people from doing 
them harm by sea, and from opposing them during the voyage, and 
from robbing them." 

When we remember that the date of this Capitulation was 
fifteen years before the capture of Jerusalem by Saladiu, we are not 
surprised to find that the Fisans were made to promise, on their part, 
not " to give succour to the enemies of our kingdom nor cause harm 
to any of our cities or castles whether in the East or in the West ; " 
and " they bound themselves not to carry, neither by sea nor by land, 
any man who might wish to do harm to our realm, nor to come with 

< See aitU. Baillic, p. 176, 
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any man who might wish to make war upon or besiege our lauds, 
nor to damage any Saracen merchant, nor betray him, nor deceive 
him. And that if any Saracen should accompany them, they should 
keep and guard him like their own selves and not hand him over to 
the enemy." 

The Capitulation granted by Kai't Bey to Luigi della Stufa 
commences much in the same manner as the last; it states how 
Luigi " has presented himself at our illustrious gate, and after having 
had the good fortune to stand in our illustrious presence, and set 
forth in the name of his master the things touching the Florentine 
nation and its merchants, together with the capitulations of commerce 
already established by the Sultans, our predecessors, and has 
requested of our benilicence the renewal and confirmation of the said 
capitulations through and by our illustrious commandment from us." 
Then follows the order to " all our ministers " to obey his commands, 
and " put into execution the clauses of this capitulation." 

The first article of the Capitulation grants the Florentines the 
usual privil^e of entering the country in safety, and commands that 
no one shall interfere with, or cause hann to, their persons, ships, 
goods or servants. This free entry, however, being subject to the 
payment of the ordinary customs dues. Article 26 reiterates this 
command that no harm shall be done Ito the Florentine ships. This 
repetition is perhaps not surprising, when we recall what Breyden- 
baeh wrote about the treatment accorded to foreign ships hi the port 
of Alexandria at this date. Breydenbach's account of the behaviour 
of the cuBtoms olficiala also helps to account for the fact that the 
lai^e majority of the articles of this Capitulation deal with matters 
connected with the customs. For instance, if, in order to cause 
inconvenience to the merchants, the customs officials refuse to 
examine their goods, the merchants shall after three daj-s be at 
liberty to sell the said goods, on giving the customs a note of their 
value. Compensation is to be allowed to operate in reference to 
debts owed to and by the customs. Article 3 deals with a typical 
complaint, and recounte how the customs ofi&cials " opened the bales 
with violence and confusion, and in such a way that some of them 
were able to appropriato part of the said merchandise by falsely 
asserting that they had bought the same." 

The privil^e in regard to successions is dealt with in Article 9. 
■" That should a Florentine perish in our Moslem dominion, having 
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previously made a will, none of the Moslems or others can hinder 
the carrying out of his wishes, nor claim the effects or money of 
the perished Florentine, nor cause the same to be burdened by any 
costs by our governors or ministers. On the other hand should a 
Florentine perish without a will, let his effects remain under the 
care of his consul until the arrival of the Intimate heirs." This 
is much more fnlly developed, and shows a considerable advance on 
the corresponding clause of Saladin's Capitulation. The use of the 
word " perish," however, is interesting, as marking a distinction in 
the future state of the unbelie\er after death. For the believer 
there is a Paradise, but for the unbeliever death means the end 
of existence; he perishes. 

The clauses dealing with immunity from jurisdiction are likewise 
more fully developed. Disputes arising between a Florentine and a 
Mohammedan are provided for under Article 11; while Article 14 
provides for disputes between Florentines. "Ko Mohammedan can 
accuse or bring an action against the Florentine merchants exce]it 
in the court of the president of the custom house; and in case the 
action shall not be terminated by the said president according to 
the rules of justice, it is our will that the revision and decision 
thereof shall be referred to our illustrioue tribunal." " Should any 
disagreement or dispute arise between the said Florentines, no 
governor or Mohammedan judge shall interfere in their affairs, but 
jurisdiction therein shall belong to the Consul of the Florentines." 

Two articles refer to contracts entered into between Florentines 
and Mohammedans. Article 7 says : " That neither the Florentines 
nor the Moslems can fail to fulfil the contract made between them 
and communicated to the court of the weigher." And Article 25 : 
"The accounts between a Florentine and a Moslem, which have 
been entered into and registered in writing, shall be valid, and 
neither of the two parties shall be able to withdraw from accounts 
80 made, unless by judicial means." Article 18 provides that s 
Florentine shall not be held responsible for the debts due by another 
Florentine to a Klohammedan. 

The only other articles of interest are — Article 27, which provides 
for a Fundnk: "The Florentine consuls and merchants shall have 
a fixed site for their dwelling place in Alexandria, and special store 
houses, just as other European natives have;" and Article 15, which 
dispenses with the regulations enforced t^inst Musta'min in the 
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matter of drees: "Should any Floreutine make a voyage from one 
part of our Moslem dominions to another, he may, for the greater 
security of his person and his property, dreaa himself, while travelling 
CD the way, like a Mohammedan and so escape unpleasant encounters 
and vexations; and no one shall interfere with him in regard to 
his eating and drinking, nor hurden him with any costs or charges." 
Within their own Funduk the foreign merchants appear to have 
enjoyed perfect freedom in regard to the question of food and 
drink ; for instance, Breydenbach speaks of having seen a pig in 
the Venetian Funduk. There is no article expressly relating to the 
right of religion ; but this is not surprising, as it was in accordance 
mth ordinary law to allow the Musta'min to worship according to 
his own religion. Tlie rule was probably bo well established, and 
so universally retx^ised, that it did not require to be particularly 
specified. Breydenbach speaks of attending Mass in the chapel of 
the Catalan Funduk. 

These earlier Capitulations, apart from the clauses dealing with 
special complaints or with the r^ulation of the customs, were simply 
the application to European merchants of the Mohammedan Common 
Law with reference to the Musta'min. The Musta'min was entitled 
to a safe-conduct protecting his life and property, and allowing 
him to freely enter the Mohammedan territories; he was entitled 
to worship according to his own religion; and, on his death, his 
property passed to his heirs according to the law of his own country. 
The common law was simply modified to meet the special circum- 
stances, which the presence of a community of non-Mohammedan 
merchants involved. The most important of these modifications 
referred to jurisdiction, nor is this surprising when we consider 
the narrowness of Mohammedan Law, which was a law as sacred 
to believers as ever the Jus Civile was for the Soman patrician. 
And, further, there was no commercial law to be found in the 
Mohammedan system. The Mohammedan rulers realised the im- 
portance, to the welfare of their country, which the presence of 
these foreign merchants implied ; they also realised that " merchants 
cannot buy or sell without justice." 

Perhaps the most remarkable point, which distinguished these 
Capitulations from the Mohammedan Common Law, was to be found 
in the greater sense of security which they guaranteed to the foreign 
merchant. While the protection accorded to the ordinary Musta'min 
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was esseDtially temporary, and frequently uncertain, that accorded 
to the European merchant had as its characteristic the principle 
of permanency. It might be true that there could be no " Peace " 
between the Dar-el-Ialam and the Dar-el-Harb, and that the most 
that could be conceded was a " Truce " ; yet this truce was renewed 
with such regularity that it must eventually have given that feeling 
of permanency which alone can form the basis of successful com- 
mercial relations. The real interests of the country were intimately 
bound up in the continuance of this commerce, and this fact must 
have had considerable influence on the Mohammedan rulers. It 
is undoubtedly true that the people and the officials did not always 
realise this fact, and did prey upon the unbeliever, cheat him, and 
plunder him in every way they could; but it only required a 
complaint made in the r^ht quarter, and a command was issued 
to them to treat the foreigner with justice and civQity. In comparing 
these privileges with those granted by the Christian rulers of the 
East, we find that they are, in principle, the same. There is the 
same permission to enter the state, the same commercial privileges 
in reference to the customs, the same religious freedom, the same 
immunity from local justice, and the same grant of a Quarter or 
Funduk. It is only in regard to the special complaints, made in 
reference to the ill-treatment at the hand of the officials, that we 
find any difference. But have we any reason for assuming that 
there might not sometimes be similar grounds for complaint against 
the Christian officials, and the more unnUy section of the Christian 
populace? 

It is not without interest to recall that many Christian sovereigns 
in Europe found it to their advantage to grant special privileges 
to foreign merchants within their territories. In England we have 
several examples, both of privileges grant«d to foreign merchants 
in England, and of privileges accorded to English merchants in 
fore^ European States; privil^es which correspond in date to 
that of the Capitulations with which we have just been dealing. 
Thus we find "A generall safe conduct granted to all forreine 
Marcbants by King John, 1199."^ "A Charter granted for the 
behalfe of the Marchants of Colen, in the 20. yeere of Henry the 
thirde, 1236;"* "The Charter of Lubeck granted for seven yeeres 

1 Hakluyt, voL i. p. 319. • Hakluyt, vol. i. pp. 323, 324. 
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Id the time of Henry the third, 1257;"' and, "The great Charter 
granted unto forriene marchants by King Edward the first, in the 
31 yeere of his reigne commonly called Carta Mereatoria, Anno 
Domini, 1303."* 

The oldest of these documents is "A testimony of certaine 
Frivileges obtained for the English and Danish Merchants by 
CanutuB the Xing of England in his journey to Borne."* In this 
there is a clause to the effect "that my subjects, as well as 
Marchants, as others who travailed for devotions sake, should 
without all hinderance and restraint of the aforesaid stops and 
customers, goe unto Borne in peace, and returne from thence in 
safetie." "The first Privil^ea granted by the Emperor of Russia 
to the English Marchants in the yeere 1555"* is also a document 
very much after the style of the Capitulations, both in its outward 
form and in the nature of the privileges granted. " 1. First, we 
for us, our heirs and successors, do by these presents give and 
grant free licence, . . . unto the said Clovemour, Consuls, Assistants, 
and communalty . . ." that they "may at all times hereafter for 
ever more surely, freely and safely with their shippes, merchandizes, 
goods and things whatsoever saile, come and enter in all and singular 
oar lands . . , and there tary, abide and sojoume, and buy, sell, 
barter and change all kind of merchandizes . . . freely and quietly 
without any restraint, impeachment, price, reaction, prest, straight 
custome, toll, imposition, or subsidie to be demanded ... so that 
they shall not need any other safe conduct or licence generall, ne 
speciall of us. . . . 

" 4. Item, we give and grant unto the said Marchants and their 
successors, that such person as is, or shall be coounended unto us 
... to be their chiefe Factor within this our Empire and dominions, 
may and shal have ful power and authoritee to govern and rule 
all Englishmen that have had, or shall have accesse, or repaire in 
or to this said Empire and jurisdiction, or any part thereof, and 
shall and may minister unto them, and every of them good justice 
in all their causes, plaints, quarrels, and disorders betweene them 
moved, or to be moved, and assemble, deliberate, consult, conclude, 
define, determine and make such actes, and ordinances, as he so 

1 Hakluyt, vol. i. pp. 324, 325. • Hakluyt, vol. ii. pp. 297 to 303. 

» Ibid., pp. 327, &C. These privil^es were renewed in 1567. 

» Ibid., pp. 313, 314. —Hakluyt, vol iii. p. 87. 
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commended with bis SBBistants shall tbinke good and meete for 
the good order, government and rule of the Marchants, and all 
other Englishmen repairing to this our saide Empire and dominions, 
or any part thereof, and to set and levie upon all, and every 
Englishmen, offender or offenders, of such their acts and ordinances 
made, and to be made, penalties and mulcts by fine or imprison- 
ment. 

" 6. Item, we promise unto, the saide Marchants, and their 
successors upon their request to exhibite and doe unto them good, 
exact and favourable justice, with expedition in all their causes. . . . 

" 7. Item, wee graunt and promise to the saide Marchants, and to 
their successoura, that if the same Marchants or any of them shall 
bee wounded, or (which God forbid) slaine in any part or place of 
our Empire or dominions, then good information thereof given, 
Wee and our Justices and other officers shall execute due correction 
and pimishment without delay, according to the exigence of the 
case, so that it shall be an example to all other not to commit the 
lika . . ." What is there, hidden under all this weight of words, 
that is not given, with commendable brevity, in the Mohammedan 
Capitulations 1 The only remarkable difference is that the Christian 
prince stipulates for himself and bis heirs and succeaeors : but even 
this difference was nat-of great practical service, since the merchants 
require a renewal twelve years later. 

De Martens, in discussing the origin of consuls, points out how 
the Europeans found the system, practised by them in the East, 
of such advantage to them in developing commercial intercourse, 
that they apphed it in their dealings with other European States. 
" An institution so much in confonnity with the spirit of commerce 
and 30 advantageous to the merchants who carried on business with 
distant lands, was soon initiated by the other nations, such as the 
Fisans, Grenoese and the Venetians, who began in the thirteenth 
century to grant the right of sending consuls. The practice, 
however, did not become general till the sixteenth century, and 
especially from the reign of Louis XIV. Gradually all the com- 
mercial nations appointed consuls in each other's states, armed with 
greater or less powers; the numbers of these have since increased 
enormously. . . . The Aldermen at one time appointed by the 
Haoseatic cities in many places, and of whom some traces still 
remain, performed the duties of consuls. And, finally, in tb<3se 
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towna and commercial eentrea, where the Engliah merchants were 
allowed to form themBclvea into guilds, the chief of the guild of 
merchants, ' court-maater,' exercised a form of consular jurisdiction 
in reference to those memhers of his nation who were of this 
corporation." 1 Probably the first British Consul appointed to a 
European State was Laurent Strozzl, appointed in 1486, by 
Richard III., as British Consul to Italy, and specially for the town 
of Pisa. Consio de Baltazari was similarly appointed as "master 
governor protector and consul of English merchants doing business 
in Candia."^ Nor is it surprising to find this system so widely 
adopted in Europe during these centuries. It was not only iu 
the East, and not only in the non-Christian States, that the law 
regarded the foreigner with suspicion, and did little to protect his 
rights, 

De Martens cites a treaty, which is not without interest to us, 
as it is an example of similar rights, as those of the Capitulations, 
being granted by a Christian to a Mohammedan prince. It is a 
treaty of 1230, between Fredrick II., King of Sicily, and Abbuiaac, 
a Saracen prince of Africa, in virtue of which a Mohammedan Consul 
was to be appointed to dispense jiistice to the Mohammedans carrying 
on business in Corsica. This appointment, it was ^reed, was only 
to be given to a Mohammedan, as no one else could be considered 
an authority on that law.' 



' De Martens, "Guide Diploma- 
tique," vol. i. pp. 203, 204. 

* De Martens, vol. i. p. 304, note. 
See also Tuning, "British Couaular 
Jurisdiction iu the East," p. 3; "To 
nblch appointment his Majesty vna 
moved ' by observing from the practice 
of other nations the advantage of having 
a magistrate appoint«d for settling dis- 
putes among them,' " 



' De Martens, vol. i. p. 229, note 1 : 
" Ut noil habeant Christiani in insula 
Corsica jurisdictionem super allum 
Mahometarum, pneter precfectum 
mahometaTum, missum k rege Sicilioe, 
nomine suo, ad regendoa tautuniniodo 
populos unitatis, et sit occupatns in 
negotiis populi unitatis quem Dens 
bonorificeU" 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE OTTOMAN CAPITULATIONS AND THE FKENCH CLAIM OF PKOTECTION 

The next phase in the history of the Capitulations commences 
with the capture of Constantinople by Mohammed II. in 1453. The 
Genoese on 29th May 1453, the very day of Mohammed's entry into 
Constantinople, received a recc^ition and continuation of their 
privil^es; while on 18th April of the following year Venice 
concluded an advantageous treaty with the Ottoman conqueror. 
Both these states had already entered into treaty relations 
with the Ottoman rulers for some considerable time before the 
fall of Constantinople. Thus Noradounghian • refers to a Treaty 
of Commerce between the Sultan, Murad I., and the Republic of 
Genoa, of the date 8th June 1387. In the same work we find 
mention of Venetian Treaties with the Ottoman Sultans of the 
following dates, 1408, 1413, 1416 and 1430. The two great 
commercial cities of Italy, who had now for centuries divided the 
commerce of Constantinople, had not he3itat«d to make terms with 
the Mohammedan power which threatened Europe, and had already 
been in receipt of commercial privil^s before the fall of the 
Christian Empire. It was not surprising, therefore, that they were 
the first to have those commercial r^hts in Constantinople which 
had been granted them by Christian rulers, confirmed by the new 
Mohammedan power. 

Florence and Pisa were the next in order to receive a Capitula- 
tion ; in 1460 they were accorded certain commercial privileges and 
the right to appoint a baily at Constantinople. In 1481 a con- 
vention was concluded with Catalonia " for the establishment of 
commercial relations." Poland entered into treaty relations with 
the Ottoman Empire in 1489 and Russia in 1515. France had 
received certain privil^es in Egypt from El Ghuri ; these were 
reo^ised and confirmed by the Sultan, Selim I., in 1517, and 

I NoraduuDghian, " Collections of Treaties and other International Documents 
with Turkey," 4 vols. 
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^ain by Suleyman I. in 1528. But although there seemB to have 
been a treaty of friendship entered into between France and the 
Ottoman Empire in 1532, France's first Ottoman Capitulation does 
not seem to have been granted till February 1535. It has been 
customary with the majority of French authors to quote this 
French capitulation of 1535 as the first Ottoman Capitulation; but 
it is clear that Capitulations were granted by the Ottoman Sultans 
before the fall of Constantinople, and that even after the capture of 
that city several states received Capitulations before that granted 
to France ; while the Venetian Capitulation of 1454 had already 
been renewed in 1480 and 1481 by Mohammed II., by Bayazid II. 
in 1482, by Selim I. in 1511 and 1516, and by Suleyman I. in 1521 
and 1534.1 

The Venetian Capitulation of 1454 stipulates for reciprocal 
rights in favour of the merchants of each state to enter and carry 
on business in the other state freely and without tiny inconvenience, 
subject to a payment of a duty of 2 per cent, on such merchandise 
as may be sold there. The Venetians are further granted the 
privil^e of having the succession of their property r^ulated by 
their own laws of intestacy; and they may send a baily to Con- 
stantinople, who shall have jurisdiction in civil matters, and 
administer justice as between Venetians of whatever class. Thus 
the Venetian Capitulation recc^ised the fxmdamental privileges 
granted by the earlier Mohammedan princes, whether of Egypt, 
Tunis or Morocco, as well as those granted by the Christian princes 
of the Levant and Constantinople. The conquering Ottomans 
re-established, in its full extent, the regime which had already 
been in force for more than four centuries. The French Capitula- 
tion of 1535 is simply another example of the same system. The 
first article accords permission to the French merchants to enter 
the Ottoman territory " freely and in security," to travel by laud or 
sea, or to reside there ; and Article 2 allows them to buy or sell, 
subject only to the ordinary duties. Article 3 permits the French 
king to appoint a baily at Constantinople, similar to the Consul at 
Alexandria; and both the baily and the consul are to have 
exclusive jurisdiction in civil and criminal cases, where both parties 
are French. Article 6 grants the privil^e of absolute freedom in 
religion. And Article 7 states that the succession to a deceased 
' See Noradounghiaa, vol. i. 
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Frenchman shall be regulated according to French law. The other 
articles contain nothing which is not in accordance with the general 
principles of the earlier Capitulations ; the only remarkable innova- 
tion is that Article 16 allows the Pope, the King of England, and the 
King of Scotland to become parties to this Capitulation by simply 
notifying the fact within eight months. This last clause, simple 
as it may appear, is the first sign of a new departure in the 
Capitulations; it is the first appearance of a new characteristic in 
the Capitulations, and that characteristic one which rendered the 
later Ottoman Capitulations essentially different to the ear her 
Capitulations with which we have been dealing up till now. 

The new element, which first appears in the French Capitulation 
of 1535, and which later became so remarkable, was that it and 
subsequent Capitulations became essentially pohtieal. The original 
Capitulations were free grants by a sovereign authority to forey^ 
merchants, these grants being for the most part in accordance with 
the rules of Mohammedan Law ; and the privileges accorded by those 
grants being the same for each nation. Under the earlier Capitula- 
tions the subjects of each nation were placed upon a footing of 
equality with one another ; each received the same privileges. But 
in the Turkish Capitulations we find an entirely different spirit 
gradually pervading the whole system of Capitulations. The same 
fundamental privileges may be granted by the Turkish Capitulations, 
the privileges which were in accordance with Mohammedan Law; 
but we also find each nation striving to obtain additional privileges, 
and even privileges which were not in accordance with Mohammedan 
Law, or not in accordance with the integrity of the sovereign power 
in the state. The ambassador of one state would obtain a privilege 
which . had not previously been accorded to any other state, the 
ambassadors of the other states would immediately uitrigue to 
obtain this privilege, and yet other privileges; then the first 
ambassador would continue in his poUcy and try " to go one better " 
than his colleagues, or might intrigue to have their privileges can- 
celled. The Turkish Capitulations, in short, became involved in 
perpetual scenes of poHtical intrigue and political rivalry. 

The origin of the French Capitulation of 1535 was essentially 
pohticaL It is doubtful whether the commerce of France with the 
East at this time was sufficient in itself to justify the grant of a 
Capitulation. Eng^d m wars abroad, and hampered by disturb- 
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aucea at home, her commerce with Egypt would have appeared 
sufficient to occupy her. But in addition to this Frangoia I. of 
France was pledged by the Treaty of Madrid, 1525, to make a new 
crusade against the Turks; and in 1532 he entered into a further 
alliance with Henry VIII. of England against the Turks. But in 
spite of this there was one very strong argument in favour of a 
political alliance between France and Turkey at this time. The 
ambitions of both rulers were checked by the power of Austria. 
Franijois was at the moment a captive in Spain, Negotiations 
were opened as early as 1525, and a secret alliance was entered 
into with Turkey' at the very moment at which Francois was 
pledging himself to act with the King of England f^inst Turkey. 
The alliance was not avowed till 1534, and its first fruits were 
the Capitulation of 1535. 

The first and most important subject of political intrigue and 
rivalry was the question of protection. France claimed that she 
had a right to consider the merchants of all European States, with 
the exception of the Venetians, as being under her " protection " ; 
that is to say, all these merchants were to be treated as her subjects, 
and be under the jurisdiction of her consuls. The advantages to 
France of such a condition of affairs would be considerable, for, apart 
from the prestige which she would acquire, the revenues of her 
consuls would be very considerably augmented. As a question of fact, 
it is probable that, apart from the Italian States and Bagusa, France 
had no important commercial rivals at this time in Constantinople ; 
and such foreign merchants as there were, who did not belong to a 
state having a Capitulation, would be content to place themselves 
under the protection of so powerful a state as France ; especially as 
Venice was at war with Turkey. But France was not content with 
the vohmtary subjection of individual merchants. In 1540 the 
Venetian Capitulation was once more renewed; but in 1554, when 
Genoa attempted to obtain a similar renewal, she was successfully 
opposed by the French ambassador, and did not obtain a renewal till 
1612. Florence received a renewal in 1562, but an attempt to 

■ In Hellert's Fi'encli translation of 1533 by Soleynian, and quoted in tlie 

Von Hammer, vol. v, p. 160, there ia same work, in answer to i-equesto made 

a remarkable letter from Soleynian by the French king in favour of the 

b) Frantois, promising him assistance. Christiana of the Latin Church of 

There is also another letter, written in Jernaalem. 
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obtain a further renewal in 1578 waa likewise opposed by France. 
Similarly, Eagusa had received Capitulations from Turkey, and an 
attempt was made about this time to have them renewed; it was 
only partially successful, and on the death of their consul they were 
not, owing to French opposition, allowed to nominate a succeseor. 
It is instructive also to notice that the French renewal of 1569 
stipulates not only for French subjecte but also for those foreigners 
who are accustomed to come under the flag of France : " Comme 
G^nevois, Sicilians, Anc<^netoi3 et autres." 

Spain and Forti^al, the great maritime powers of this time, had 
no Capitulation with Turkey, nor is it likely that their commerce 
with Turkey was such as to require the grant of these privileges ; 
their direct commerce with the East and with America would be 
such as to minimise the attractions of the trade with Constantinopla 
The trade of England with the Levant, as Hakluyt tells us, was 
at this time passing through a period of depression ; its revival, 
however, was soon to commence.' On the 28th October 1578 
William Hareborne arrived in Constantinople as agent to certain 
London merchants, there "he behaved bimselfe so wisely and 
discreetly, that within few moneths after he obtained not only 
the great Turkes large and ample privilege for himselfe, and the 
two worshipfuir persons aforesaid, but also procured his honourable 



' Hakluyt, vol. v. pp. 62, 63, and 
Hakluj-t, vol. V. p. 167: "This trade 
into th« Levant was very usuall asd 
much frequented from the yeere of our 
Lord 1511, till the yeere 1534, and 
aFterwards also, though not so com- 
monly untill the yeere 1650. . . . Since 
which time the foresaid trade (npt- 
withstanding the Grand Signiorsampill 
privilege graunted to 31. Anthony 
Jenkenson, 1653 . . .) was utterly difl- 
continned, and in manner quite for- 
gotten, aa if it had never bene, for the 
space of 20 yeeres and more." 

Hakluyt, vol. V. pp. 109, IIO : 
" The Bafe<;oudiict or privilege given by 
Sultan Solymaii the great Turke, to 
Master Anthony Jenkinson at Aleppo 
in Syria, in the year 1553." This 
grants the right to enter harhours ; 
freedom from "oustome or toll what- 
soever, save only our ordinary dutiea ;" 



the right to " trafRke, bargaine, sell and 
buy, lade and unlade, in like sort and 
with the like liberties and privileges, 
as the Frenchmen and Venetians use, 
and eujoy, and more if it bee possible, 
without the hinderance or impeach- 
ment of any man. . . ." 

Hakluyt, vol. V. pp. 192 to 202: "The 
Levant Company's Charter. The Letters 
patent, or privileges graunted by her 
Majestic to Sir Edward Osborne, Master 
Bichard Staper, and certaiue other 
Marchanls of London for their trade 
into the dominions of the great Turke, 
in the year 1681." 

Hakluyt, vol. v. p, S60. Reference 
in letter of Edward Osborne, Mayor of 
London, to the privileges granted to 
Queen Elizabeth by the Grand Signior's 
" Letter to King of Alger, 20 of July 
1884." 
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and friendly letters unto her Majestie in manner following,"' A 
letter from the Sultan, Murad Khan, of 15th March 1579, was sent 
to Elizabeth. This letter gives a free conduct to all English 
merchants coming to Constantinople, and requests that similar 
privileges of entry and commerce may be granted to Turkish 
subjects in England. "We have therefore sent out our Imperiall 
commandement to aU our Kings, judges, . . . straightly charging and 
commanding them, that such foresaid persons as shall resort hither 
by sea from the Realme of England, either with great or small 
vessels to trade by way of marehandize, may lawfully come to our 
imperiall Dominions, and freely retume home againe, and that no 
man shall dare to molest or trouble them. And if in like manner 
they shall come into our dominions by land ... no man shall at 
any time withstand or hinder them ; but as our familiars and con- 
federates, the French, Venetians, Polonans, and the Kii^ of Germany, 
with divers other our neighbours about us, have libertie to come 
hither, and to retume againe into their owne eountreys, in like sort 
the merchants of your most excellent Eoyall Majesties Kingdome 
shall have safe conduct and leave to repayre hither to our Imperiall 
dominions, and so retume again into their owne Country ; straightly 
charging that they be sufiered to use and trade all kind of mar- 
ehandize as any other Christians doe, without let or disturbance of 
any. Therefore ... it shall be meet . . . that you likewise 
bethinke yourselfe of your like benevolence . . . and that like 
libertie may be granted by your Highnesse to our subjects and 
merchants to come with their merchandizes to your dominions, 
either by sea with their ships, or by land with their w^ons or 
horses, and to retume home i^ain. . , ."' 

From Elizabeth's reply, of 25th October 1579, it would appear as 
if this safe-conduct only referred to certain individual merchants, and 
not to all her subjects; thus she writes:" "Wee desire of your high- 
nesse that the commendation of such singular courtesie may not be so 
narrowly restrained to two or three men onely, but may be inlarged 
to all our own subjects in generall." Elizabeth then explains that it 
will be for the Sultan's benefit that this privilege should be extended, 
so excellent are the products of England : " So y' there is no nation 

' Hftkluyt, vol. v. p. 169. ' Hdtluyt, vol. v. pp. 170 to 178. 

' Ibid., pp. 169 » 171. 
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that can do without them, but are glad to come by them, although 
by very long and difficulte travels," Moreover, direct trade is much 
cheaper. " And furthermore, we shall graunt aa equall and as free 
a Ubertie to the subjects of your h^hnesse with us for the use of 
traftique, when they wil, and as often as they wil, to come and go to 
and from us and our Kingdomes. Which libertie wee promise to your 
highnesse shalbe as ample, and as large as any was ever given . . . 
to your subjects by the aforesaid princes your confederates, as 
namely the King of the Komanes, of France, of Foland and the 
common wealth of Venice. . . ." This letter was received favour- 
ably, and Capitulations of the fullest character were granted to 
England in June 1580. 

Du Hausas,^ founding on Be Hammer, says that this Capitulation 
was never put in force, as it was revoked by the Sultan on the 
demand of the French Ambassador. But that a similar Capitulation 
was granted to England in 1583, and was duly signed by Harebome, 
the English Ambassador, in the name of Queen Elizabeth, and by the 
Grand Vizier in the name of the Sultan. Whether this be true or 
not, France obtained a renewal of her Capitulation in 1581, the first 
article of which is as follows : — " Que les V^nitiens en hors (exceptcs) 
les G(5iiois et Anglais, et Portugais et Eapagnols, et marchands 
Catalans et Sicilieus et Ancdnitains, et Ragusais et ent'i^rement 
tous ceux qui ont chemin^ sous le nom et banni^re de France 
d'anciennet^ jusqu' k ce jourdliuy et en la condition qu'ils ont 
chemini^, que d'ici en avant, ils ayent k y cheminer de la mgme 
mani&re." The French claim to protect the merchants of all Euro- 
pean States, with the exception of Venice, is here clearly stated, and 
appears in a Capitulation in unequivocal terms for the first time. It 
is difficult to accept the arguments which are now set forward to 
support the I>ench contention. There was undoubtedly, at the 
banning of the sixteenth century, a condition of fact whereby 
many merchants belonging to different European States were glad 
to be able to place themselves under the protection of France. 
There was, as we have pointed out, little choice open to them ; 
France's only rival was Venice, and Venice was frequently at war 
with Turkey, whereas France was the ally of the Sultans. But 
this relation was one of fact and not of law ; so soon as the different 
■ Du Raiisas, " Le lUgime dea CspitiiktionB dans rEmpire Ottoman." 2 vols. 
Paris, 1902. Vol. L p. 33. 
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States were in s position to protect their own subjects, France's 
protection should have ipso facto come to an end. It is argued 
that custom is of greater l^al weight in the East than in WeBt«m 
States. This is undoubtedly true ; but a custom, even in the East, 
of only some thirty years' standing is hardly of the same value as 
law; and this is all the more true when that custom really owes 
its existence to the fact of oppression of the weak by the sti-ong. 
A practice which is forced upon the parties is hardly a reasonable 
custom still binding on the weak when they have become sufficiently 
strong to protect themselves. 

It has been argued that to the Sultans all Europeans must have 
appeared the same It is undoubtedly true that in the Mohammedan 
Law there is no idea of nationality : that the division is one of belief, 
and not of all^iance to any earthly ruler. But wero the Sultans so 
ignorant of the European principles of nationality ? Their relations 
witti different Clu-istian States had been considerable, and they oiuat 
therefore have acquired some rudimentary knowledge concerning the 
difl'erences existing between one European State and another. The 
Sultan Suleyman had, moreover, been sufficiently clear in regard to 
these distinctions to understand the advantage to Xie gained by him 
from an alliance with Erance against Austria, The ai^ument comes 
badly from the French, who owed their first Capitulation to the fact 
that the Sultana dul recognise that all European States were not the 
same. The Sultans were also soon to learn that all European States 
had not exactly the same form of religion — a fact of which they were 
probably already aware, A favourite criticism of Harebome's tactics 
has been that he was not acting quite properly when he explained 
tliat the English were much more nearly in sympathy with the 
Mohammedans, because of the religious abhorrence of both for 
im^esl Another form of the same argument is to say that all 
Europeans were called Franks by the Mohammedans, and tliat this 
word was to them synonymous with "Frani;ai3." But the truth is 
that the word " Frank " had been in common use in the East long 
before the French merchants came to Constantinople. " A name of 
some German tribes between the Rhine and the Weser hail spread its 
victorious influence over the greatest part of Gaul, Germany, and 
Italy ; and the common appellation of Franks was applied by the 
Greeks and Arabians to the Christians of the Latin Church — the 
nations of the West, who stretched beyond their knowledge to the 
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shores of the Atlantic Ocean." * There is just enough truth in this 
confusion to make the argument appear at tiret sight plausible; 
but the fact which it assumes is not borne out by the events of 
history. 

The real state of affairs was that France had acquired a very 
considerable influence over the Sultans, and that she naturally 
enough did not hesitate to use that influence for the advance- 
ment of her own interesta, whether political or pecuniary. It is 
likewise very natural that she should have done what she could 
to maintain this influence, and to prevent as much as she could 
the growing independence of other European States, especially as 
that independence entailed a lessening of her influence. The subse- 
quent liistory of the Capitulations is, in consequence, intimately 
bound up with the history of this stru^Ie, France's claim of pro- 
tection over Europeans in Turkey, and the growing independence 
of the other European States. 

The English Capitulation of 1580 or 1583 was on the same lines 
&s the French Capitulation of 1535, and contains all the fundamental 
privileges and immunities with which we are now so familiar. 
According to Noradounghian, it would appear that the English 
Capitulation was renewed in 1603, 1606, 1622, 1624, 1641, 1662, and 
finally in 1675. That is to say, that each successive Sultan, from 
Murad III. to Mohammed IV., renewed the English Capitulations, 
with the exception of Mustaffa I., who was Sultan on two occasions 
for periods not greater than a year each. Tlie Capitulations were 
renewed twice during the reign of Mohammed IV. The final Capitu- 
lation of 1675 is a very good example of the Constantinople type of 
Capitulation, as we have in it the different steps by which the final 
Capitulation was developed : first, we have the original Capitulation 
of 1580, and thereafter, step by step, each additional stage till the 
whole was complete.^ This feature of these Capitulations ejcplaius 
the difficulty often experienced in their renewaL The ambassadors 
were not content to receive a renewal, they required an extension as 
well ; and it was over this extension that the political battle ri^ed 
most fiercely. Although the number of French renewals is greater 
than that of the English, the series is not ao complete, there being 
several Sultans who did not grant renewals. 

' Qibbon, vol. vi. p. 98. * Uertslet, "Commercial Treaties," 

vol. iv. pp. 346 to 370. 
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The victory of Harebome in 1583 was the first inroad into the 
French claim of protection. The renewal of the French Capitulation 
in 1597 is instructive; it acknowledges the English success, but 
states the French claim in terms which cannot be misunderstood, 
while at the same moment it warns the English AmbaBsador off the 
field. " De nouvean nous commandona que les V^nitiens et Anglaia 
en li, toutes les autres nations ennemies de notre Grande Porte, 
lesquelles n'ont d'Ambaasadeur k ieelle, vouUant trafiquer par uos 
pays, elles aient d'y marcher sous la banni^re de France et voulons 
que pour jamais, I'AmbasBadeur d'Angleterre ou autre n'aient de 
I'empescher, ou contrarier k ce notre vouloir, et, en cas qu'il se fflt 
(lonn^ par ci-devant, ou qu'il se donnSt par ci-aprfes commandement 
coQtraire k cet article, nous commandons que, nonobstant, cette 
Capitulation soit valable et observe." This article is repeated almost 
word for word in Article 6 of the French renewal of 1604. In spite 
of it, however, the English Ambassador in 1606 ' obtained a similar 

' "That differences and diBputea 
having heretofore arisen between the 
Ambajssodors of the Queen of England 
and King of France touching the affair 
of the Flemish merchants, and both of 
them having presented memorials at 
our Imperial stirrup, prajing that such 
of the said merchants as should come 
into our sacred domiuions might navi- 
gate imder their flag, hatti-sheriffa were 
granted to both parties; hut the Cap- 
tain Pacha Sinan, the son of Cigala, 
now deceased, who was formevly vizier, 
and well versed in maritime affairs, 
liavitig represented that it was ex- 
pedient that such privilege should be 
granted to the Queen of England, and 
tliat the Flemish merchants shoidd 
place themselves under her flag, as also 
the merchants of the four provinces 
of Holland, Zetland, Friesland, and 
Ooelderland ; and all the other viziei's 
being likewise of opinion that they 
should all navigate under the Queen's 
flag, and, like all the other English, 
pay the consulage and other duties, as 
well on their own merchandize i 



Imperial authority Accordingly con)- 
manded that the French Ambassadors 
or Consuls should never hereafter 
oppose or intermeddle herein, but in 
future act conformably to tlie terms 
of the present Capitulation." — Capitu- 
lation of 1675, art. 33. 

The French Capitulation of 1607 
says: "Nous commandons ceci ; que 
depuis ce jourd'hui toutes les nations 
^ti-angfei-es, lesquelles n'ont point d'am- 
Imssadeiir k notre heu reuse Porte, 
venaiit k trafiquer en notre Empire, 
aient k j venir sous la bauni^re de 
I'Empereur de France, selon I'ancienne 
coutume, et aient k rendre ob^issunce 
aux Ambaasadeura et Consuls de France. 
Et que les Capitulations et commaude- 
mentfl obtenus des Anglais sur cette 
matifere, qui se trouveront contradic- 
toires J> notre sublime Capitulation, 
De soient observe en ancune fa^ou, 
en quetque Echelle de notre Em]>ire 
qu'ila soient present^" This does not 
appear to have ended the matter, as we 
learn from the preamble of a later 
Capitulation that another Ambassador 
those of others landed by them in their arrived from England with presents, 
ships, to the Queen's Ambaasadora or " which being graciously accepted," lie 
Conanle, it was by express order and made certain requests, "one of which 
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right of protection in favour of EuglaDd in respect of Dutch mer- 
chants ; but this was in turn revoked by a fresh recognition of the 
French right in 1607. and the Article granting England protection in 
regard to the Dutch was deleted. The French were eventually faced 
by a dilemma, as the Dutch, although possessing a great carrying 
trade, had no commerce of their own in the East. English goods were 
in consequence frequently carried by Dutch ships ; and the French 
Ambassador decided that under the circumstances it was wiser to 
assist Holland to independence rather than allow her to increase 
her intercourse with England, which would be to the advant^e of 
England. In consequence, we iind a reversal of French tactics, and 
tlie French Ambassador in 1613 did all he could lo assist Holland to 
obtain a Capitulation. In spite of repeated recognition of the French 
claim to protection, custom was now turning against France. England 
and Holland were now added to Venice as States independent of 
French protection, Austria was the next to follow. Having re-estab- 



waa, tliut certain CapitiilaCioiia having 
been granted in the days of onr gmnd- 
father, of happy iiieiimry (u-hoee tomb 
be ever Messed !), tu the end that the 
merchants of Spain, Portugal, Ancona, 
Sicilr, Florence, Cntalonia, Plunders, 
and al! other merchant- strangers might 
go and tome to onr satred dominions 
and manage their trade, it was stipu- 
lated in Hiieh Capitulations that they 
should be at lilierty to appoint con- 
suls ; 1>iit each nation l>eing unable to 
defray the cliarge and maintenance of 
a consul, they were left at liberty to 
place themselves under the flag of any 
of tlie kings in peace and amity with 
the Sublime Porte, and to have recourse 
to the protection of any of their Con- 
suls, touching which )>rivilege divers 
commands and Capitulations were re- 
peatedly granted ; and the said mer- 
chants having, by virtue thereof, chosen 
to navigate under Che English flag, and 
to liave recourse in our liarbonrs lo the 
protection of the English Consuls, the 
French Anibaasadors contended that 
the said merchant-strangeis were en- 
titled to the privilege of their Capitu- 
Utiona,and forced them to have recourse 
in all ports to their Consuls, which 



being represented by the said nations 
to our august Tribunal, and their cause 
duly heard and decided, they were for 
a second time left to their free choice, 
when, again having recourse to the 
protection of the Englisli Ambassadors 
and Consuls, they were continually 
molested and opposed by the French 
Aniliassador, which being represented 
by the English, with a rei|Uest that he 
could not accept the articles added to 
the French Capitidatious respecting the 
nations of merchant -strangers, but that 
it sliould be again inserted in the 
Capitulations that the said nations 
should in the manner prescribed have 
recourse to tlie protection of the Eng- 
lisli Consuls, and that hereafter they 
should never be vexed or molested of 
the French on this point, it was by 
Inijierial authority accordingly com- 
manded that the merchants of the 
countries aforesaid should in the 
manner prescrilwd have recourse to the 
protection of the English Amhassadors 
and Consuls, conformably to the Im- 
perial commands to them concaded, 
and which particular was again Fes- 
tered in the Imperial Capitulations, 
viz., that there shonld never be issued 
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lished peace with Turkey in 1606, ahe received a Capitulation in 
1615, subsequently renewed on several occasions. In 1711 Russia 
received certain commercial rights in the Treaty of the Pruth, and in 
the Treaty of Constantinople in 1720 she received the right to appoint 
a consul in that city ; and in 1783 she received her great Capitulation. 
Sweden received a Capitulation in 1737; Denmark in 1756; Prussia 
in 1761 ; Spain in 1782 ; Belgium in 1839 ; Portugal in 1843 ; Greece 
in 1855 ; the United States of America in 1830 ; and Brazil in 1858. 
Apart from these, Capitulations had been also granted to many of the 
smaller Italian States, to Bavaria, and the Hanseatic Citiee. Thus 
the only European States not having Capitulations with Turkey by 
the midtUe of the nineteenth century were Switzerland and the Papal 
States. The latter, in so far as they were diatinct from Italy, were 
plaeed under the protection of France. The position of Swiss subjects 
within the Ottoman Empire ia dealt with by a Conference held at 
Berne in 1871, in virtue of which they were given a choice of either 
placing themselves under the protection of Gennany or the United 
States, as they pleased. 

The French claim to protect the aubjects of aU States which 
have not received Capitulations was fully recognised in the laat 
French Capitulation of 1740, and it is claimed that this right still 
exists. It is, however, interesting to notice that during the Greek 
and Turkish War of 1897 Greek subjects resident in Egypt were 
placed under the pretection of England, France, and Kusaia.' 

This claim of protection must be distinguished from two other forms 
of protection, which will be dealt with later — rel^ious protection and 
the protection of individual Ottoman subjects. The claim we are 
dealing with was a claim to protect all the aubjects of European 
States which had not received grants of privileges. These protected 
persons were foreigners, and the result of the "protection" was to 
assimilate them as much as possible to Frenchmen. Religious protec- 
tion was the pretection of religious corporations or individuals when 
acting in a religious capacity. The protection of native Ottoman 

any cominandB contrary to the terma residing at our Sublime Porte, in order 

of tbese Capitulations which niiglit to his answering and objecting to any- 

t«ad to the prejudice or breach of oiir tiling that might tend to a breacli of 

sincere friendship and good under- the articlefl of peace." — Capitulation of 

sunding ! but that on such occasions 1675 ; Hertalet, iv. p. 3*6. 

the cause thei'eof should, first be certi- ' "Egyptian Official Docunienta," 

fied to the Ambassador of England 1897, p. 254. 
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Bubjecte was an attempt to treat Ottoman subjects as if they were 
subjects of the foreign protecting State; it was a device to get round 
the restrietiona of naturalisation. The chief interest of the first two 
forms of protection is that they were principaUy used as a means of 
increasing the political prestige of tlie protecting State ; and they are 
of special interest to us here, as they offered a means by which the 
foreign embassies greatly added to the number and extent of the 
privileges and immunities granted by the original Capitulations. 
Individual protection of Ottoman subjects will be discussed under 
the question of Ottoman nationality ; it is sufficient to mention here 
that all the later Capitulations contained a special clause prohibiting 
the protection of Ottoman s 
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CHAPTEE VII 

KELIGIOOS PKOTECTION 

TirE French claim to act as the Protector of all European merchants 
within the Ottoman Empire received its first check at the hands of 
the English Ambassador in 1580, and during the next two centuries 
the gradual but complete emancipation of all the other European 
States followed ; but before this claim of Protection had disappeared 
another claim was initiated by Louis XIV. of France. This new claim 
was that France had the right to protect the Christians within the 
Ottoman Empire, a claim which was destined to lead to even greater 
political consequences than the former claim. Tlie policy of botli 
Louis XIV. and his minister, Colbert, was the a^randisement of 
France in the East, but the means adopted by each to attain this 
object was different. Colbert's policy was purely commercial : the 
commerce of France was to be developed by every possible means. 
Ordinances were issued oi^niaing a system of reports by the French 
Consuls to the Chamber of Commerce at Marseilles, and to the 
Ministry of Marine; Ambassadors received instructions to watch 
over the commercial rights of French merchanta, and to endeavour, 
when the Capitulations fell to be renewed, to obtain new and greater 
privil^es; other Ordinances were even issued to regulate the private 
life of Freuchmen within the Ottoman Empire. Louis' final object 
was the same as that of his minister, but he hoped to attain it by 
establishing a French Protectorate over the Christians of the Ottoman 
Empire. His immediate policy was religious, but his ultimate object 
was purely political, namely, to increase French political influence 
over the Porte.^ 

" La tradition, les trait^s, lea principes g^n^raux du droit capitu- 
laire, voil^ ^la triple base sur laquelle le protectorat de la France est 
Bolidement ^tabli."* The first act of the French Government which 

' " Sft politique, commecelkde Col- souci de la giandeiu' franjaise;" du 
bert fut toujoura inapir^ par I'nnique Bauaas, vol. i. p. fiS. 

* du Baufias, vol. ii. p. 62. 
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is used to construct a foundation for this French claim is an autograph 
letter of Fran^flis I. to the Sultan in 1528, complaining that a church 
belonging to some Christians in Jerusalem had been taken from them 
and turned into a mosque. Althoi^h the church was not restored, 
the Sultan guaranteed that the Christians would be unmolested in 
future ; that they would be permitted to keep their present churches 
and other buildings, and be free to restore them ; and that no one 
should be allowed to oppress or torment them. In the Middle Ages 
the Christian nations had made heroic eftbrta to reconquer the 
possession of the Holy Places where Christ had been born, had 
lived, and been crucified ; but the difficulties and trials entailed by 
such undertakings, pre- occupation caused by disturbances at home 
and jealousies abroad, had long discouraged them from making any 
new attempt. But although the Crusades liad ceased, the ships of 
the Italian merchants continued long after to carry great numbere of 
Christians to Palestine, aud monasteries were set up at Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, and Nazareth for tlie entertainment of pilgrims, and 
there the more religious remained, devoting their lives to the service 
of their Lord. There, far from the land of their fathers, and sur- 
rounded by the hated unbeliever, these de\-oted exiles did what 
they could to commemorate the life of Clirist, building churches and 
monuments, and guarding as best they could the Holy Places. The 
Ottoman Government was essentially tolerant, but the control of dis- 
tant officials has never been the strongest point in its administration ; 
the local officials may not have been so aj'iupathetie, and it may well 
be that the Christians were often over-zealous. It must have been 
some local trouble such as this which offered the first opportunity 
to the French Government to intervene in the interests of the 
Christians. 

The next step in the history of the creation of this right of 
protection was the insertion in the Capitulation of 1535 of the 
clause, already referred to, in virtue of which the Pope might par- 
ticipate in the advantages conferred on France by that concession. 
In 1540 Frani;x)is I, again intervened to prevent "the church of 
Saint-Benolt, founded by the Genoese at Galata," from being con- 
fiscated ; on this occasion the intervention was successful. Henri II. 
continued the policy, and appears to have intervened with success ; 
the most important occasion being in 1559, when the French Ambas- 
sador obtained the release of certain l^lemish, Swiss, German, and 
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Venetian pilgrims, who had been arrested on the coasts of Syria and 
reduced into slavery by the Turks. For two yeare the Ambassadora 
of the Empire and of Venice had claimed their release without 
effect ; but as soon as France intervened their release was obtained. 
In the same year the French Ambassador obtained a Firman from the 
Sultan guaranteeing the safety of pilgrims to the Holy Places.* In 
1604 there appears for the first time in a French Capitulation a clause 
which expressly guarantees the security of pilgrims and the Christians 
established at Jerusalem. " Art. 4. . . . Nous commandons aussi 
que les sujets dudit empereur de France et eeux des princes, ses 
amis, allies et conf^d^r^s puissent, sous son aveu et protection, 
librement visiter les saints lieux de Jerusalem, sans qu'il leur soit 
fait ou donn^ aucnn empgehement. Art. 5. De plus, pour ITionneur 
et amiti^ d' icelui empereur, nous permettons que les religieux qui 
demeurent en J^nisalem, Bethl^em et autres lieux de notre ob^issanee, 
pour y servir les ^glises qui s'y trouvent d'anciennet^ biities, y puissent 
avec sflret^ sojourner, aller et venir, sans aucun trouble et deatourbier, 
et y soient bien reguB et prot^g^s, aid^s et secourue en la considera- 
tion susdite."* This clause was further amplified by a Hatti-Sherif 
granted in the same year. Louis XIII.. continuing the policy of his 
predecessors, had to defend the claims of the Jesuits, who had been 
established at the Church of Saint-Benolt since 1585, against the 
English and Venetians. Capuchins about the same time were sent to 
Constantinople. But it was again the Holy Places which were to be 
the scene of renewed difficulties and the intervention of Fi-ance. This 
time, however, it was not the Turks, but the Eastern Christians, 
Orthodox Greeks, and Armenian Catholics who were to be the other 
parties. The rivalry between the Eastern and Western Churches 
was one of very long standing ; it waa now to come to a head i^ain in 
Palestine, and eventually to lead to the Crimean War. Both parties 
claimed to have the right to exclusive possession of the Holy Places, 
basing their claims on Firmans received from the Mohammedan 
nUers. Louis XIII. instructed his ambassador to support the Latin 
Christians: confirmation of their rights was officially given by the 
Porte, only to be rendered useless by a similar recognition of the 
Greek Church claims. Firmans recognising the Latin Church as the 



' Firman of 7th Jnne, ITiTO: de * Noradounghian, vol. i. i 
Teato, toL iii. p. 327. Testa, vol. iii. pp. 314, 315. 
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exclusive poBsesaor of the Holy Places were obtained in 1620, 1621, 
1625, 1627, 1630, 1632, 1633, and 1635; the number and frequency 
of these is the best criticism of their value. Such was the position 
when Louis XIV. inaugurated his new policy. 

The last Capitulation obtained by France had been in 1604, and 
although four Sultans had reigned since then no renewal had been 
obtained. Louis determined to have a new Capitulation, but one with 
miieh wider privileges than had ever been granted before. In 1670 
instructions were sent to the French Ambassador as to the nature of 
the privileges to be demanded; and in addition to extensive com- 
mercial privileges, the questions of the French Protectorate and the 
possession of the Holy Places were now to be included. The French 
demand in regard to the latter point was — "Art, 3. Que les religieux 
fran^ais et autres desservant I'^lise du Saint-Si*pulcre et autres 
Saints- Lieux soient conserves dans la possession desdits Saints-Lieux, 
qu'ila gardent dcpuis tant de si^cles sous la protection de I'Empereur 
de France. Art. 4. Que les lieux usurp^s par les Grecs, et particuli- 
irement la Grotte oil est ni J^suB-Christ et le Mont du Calvaire, 
ensemble toutes les appartenances leur soient rendues." But when 
the Gapitulation was granted in 1673, the terms were so obscure on 
this point that the Latins were unable to obtain the keys of the Holy 
Places at Bethlehem; nor was Louis's claim to be considered the 
protector of all Christians more successful, the Capitulation limiting 
his right of protection strictly to foreign Catholics. The policy of 
intervention, however, never ceased, and the French Ambassador used 
his influence on behalf of Maronites and Mirdites, as well as in the 
interests of Capuchin and Jesuit ; the Catholic missions were systema- 
tically increased, and the conversion of unorthodox Christians was 
encouraged. The appointment of a French Consul at Jerusalem was 
the next step. Louis XIIL had attempted to appoint a Consul in 
1624, but had been forced to recall him owing to the opposition of 
the Italian and Spanish Orders, especially the Franciscan Fathers de 
Terre-Sainte, championed by Venice. It was not till 1713 that a 
permanent appointment could he made, and even then the Consul's 
difficulties were such that his appointment cannot have been an 
enviable one. Christians of all the Latin denominations were willing 
to seek the assistance of the French Consul when they found them- 
selves in difficulties, but they were unwilling to place themselves 
under his orders at other times, although control was undoubtedly 
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necessary, as the system of attempting conversions, not only among 
the Schysraatic Christians, but even among Moslems, waa a most 
dangerous one. Peranaaion having failed, a policy of compulsion waa 
inaugurated by Louis XVI. in an Ordnannance of 1781. The list of 
prohibitions is long, and the penalty was expulsion from the Ottoman 
Empire. The law waa to apply not only to French, but also to those 
of other nations who were under the protection of France. The 
French Eevolution, however, prevented the new policy from being 
fully tested. 

During the Revolution the claim of Protection disappeared, since 
the policy of the new Government towards the Clergy in France was 
not such as to encourage their brethren in the East to seek the 
protection of its representatives. The Pope advised the Catholics 
within the Ottoman Empire to place themselves under the protection 
of Austria. But Napoleon, in 1802, once more took up the policy of 
the Ancien E(5gime, which was also adopted by his successors ; nor 
was the task a lighter one in the nineteenth century than it had been 
at an earlier date. The disputes between the Latin and Eastern 
Churches were as bitter now as they had been two hundred years 
ago, but now the Greeks turned to Ruasia as their natural champion. 
So long as Russia remained insignificant the rivalry had been of no 
great international importance, but as Russia increased in power and 
importance the ambition of her clients increased proportionately. The 
position is admirably described by a recent French author : — ^ " lis " 
(the Greeks) "proe^d^rent par empi^tements successifs r^clamant 
d'abord avec une apparente modestie la possession commune de cer- 
tains sanctuaires ; ils ne demandaient, disaient ils, que le simple droit 
d'ofhcier k I'autel, ffit-ce apr^s les Latins ; bientot ils voulurent officier 
les premiers, puis officier seuls, lis sollicitirent d'abord une clef, 
puis deux; puis, quand ila lea eurent toutes, ils ne les rendirent 
point. Ici ils usurp^rent quelques cloitres ou quelques chambres ; la 
ils avanc^rent un mur pour agrandir leur ^glise ; ailleurs ils con- 
struisirent entre les piliers m^mes d'une coupole. Ils dtStruisaient 
volontiera ce qu'ils ne pouvaient prendre. lis enlevferent enfin de 
Bethlfem I'^toile d'atgent qui y 4tait depuis longtemps placd et que la 
pidt^ des fid&lea s'^tait accoutum^e i v^n^rer. Plus le credit de la 
Russie grandissait, plus leur ardeur envahissante croiasait. Pendant 

' " Histoire dn Secood Empire." P. de la Gorge. Paris, 1906 : vol. i. bk. iii. 
p. 137. 
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ce temps, lea P^rea de I'Eglise latine r^lamaient ; Ub ruclaiuaient en 
termes vi^h^ments, trop v6hi5ment8 peut-Stre si Ton ne songe qu'fi 
I'objet de la querelle et si Ton ne se rapelle que, derri^re ee diff^rend 
un pen mesquin, se couchait la rivalit^ de deux Eglisea et nieme ]a 
lutte de deux races, I'nne jouiasant d'un antique prestige, I'autre 
voulant d^border de toutes parts et, a. la faveur de la communaut^ 
de Bymbole, absorber toute influence dans la sienne." 

France took the matter up seriously in 1850, demanding the 
fulfilment of her rights reasserted in the Capitulation of 1740. 
Turkey was in an awkward position. France had been long looked 
upon as a sure friend iu extremity, but Kussia was too near a 
neighbour to offend: to temporise was the only policy; and it is a 
policy in which Turkey is a past-master. First, the Firmans required 
careful study ; then came Ramadan, followed by the Bairam holidays ; 
then the minister was absent from Constantinople; then a Mixed 
Commission was appointed, which decided more favourably for the 
Latins than the Greeks; Russia was dissatisfied, and a purely 
Mohammedan Commission was appointed, and a Firman granted 
in 1852 very unfavourable to France; but French interest at home 
and the Austrian jealousy at Constantinople induced the French 
Ambassador to accept what he could get. Hardly, however, did 
the affair seem settled when the Porte granted a secret Firman to 
the Greeks restoring their rights in full. When this deceit was 
discovered matters had advanced considembly ; England and Russia 
were discussing the division of the " Sick Man's " estate, and Mens- 
chikof was in Constantinopla France thought it best to be done 
with the question of the Holy Places, so accepted a new Firman and 
joined with England to oppose Russian claims. Then followed the 
Conference of Vienna, the destruction of the Turkish fleet at Sinope, 
and the declaration of war gainst Russia. 

There is no doubt that on her first plea the French claim to a 
right of protection over the Catholics in the Ottoman Empire Is a 
strong one ; with the exception of one interruption during the period 
of tlie Revolution, the custom of intervention was continuous right 
down to the Crimean War ; nor does the right, althougli frequently 
disputed, ever seem to have been exercised systematically by any 
other nation. In reference to her second plea, France can point 
not only to the Capitulations of 1604, Articles 4 and 5 ; 1673, Articles 
1, 2, 3 and 43; 1740, Articles 1, 32, 33, 34, 35 and 82: but also to 
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the Treaty of Berlin of 1878, and especially to the clause in Article 
62 where " Les droits acquis !l la France sont express^ment r^serv^s, 
et il est bien entendii qu' aucune atteinte ne saurait 6tre port^e au 
statu quo dans les Lieux -Saints." ' This position has since then been 
confirmed by the Pope, first by a circular of 22nd May 1888, of the 
Congregation de la Propagande, in the following temis : " On aait que, 
depuis des siecles, le protectorat de la nation fran^aise a ^t^ ^tabli 
dans les pays d'Orient, et qu'il a ^t^ confirm^ par des traitfe con- 
clue entre les gouvemeraents. Aussi Ton ne doit faire, il eet ^gard, 
absolument aucune innovation : la protection de cette nature, partout 
oil elle est en \-igueur, doit fitre religieusement maintenue, et les mis- 
sionnaires doivent en etre inform^, afin que, s'ils ont besoin d'aide, 
lis recourent aux consuls et autres agents de la nation fran^se 
. . . " ; secondly by a letter from the Pope of 20th August 1898, 
" La France a, en Orient, une mission k part que la Providence lui 
a conf^rfe : noble mission qui a 4te non seulement consacr^e par 
une pratique s^culaire, niais aussi par des traitt^s intemationaux, 
ainsi que 1' a reconnu de nos jours notre Congr^ation de la Propa- 
gande, par sa declaration du 22 mai 1888. Le Saint-Si^ge, en eSet, 
ne veut rien toucher au patrimoine que la France a re9u de ses 
anc^tres, et qu'elle entend, sans nnl doute, conser\-er en se 
montrant toujours h la hauteur de sa mission. Nous desirous que 
les membres de I'aesociation d^jfi fonn^e, s'inspirant pleinement 
de ees vues ^lev^es et ayant il coeur les grands int^rlts de ea 
religion et de la patrie, prStent k la France un concours g^nerenx 
dans I'accomplissement de son mandat six fois seeulaire."^ Even 
the recent policy of the French Government has not, ae yet, brought 
about any change in the legal position of France as protector.- The 
third plea is not as convincing; the ai^ument is however simpler: 
'* France has the right to protect the interests of any sovereign who 
has not received a Capitulation from the Sultan, the Pope has not 
received a Capitulation, therefore it is the right and duty of France 
to protect the interests of the Pope within the Ottoman Empire," 

The arguments in favour of a right of France to protect the 
Catholics in the Ottoman Empire have now been fully stated ; but 

■ Noradoiinglimn, vol. iv. p, 192. disciuwed and tliia mving clause «x- 

SeL- especially the Miinttes of the pressly added. Noradoungliian, vol. iv. 

sitting of the B«rlin Congress of 4th p. 114. 
Jnly 1878, where thia article was ' Quoted by du Rniisas, ii. p. 129. 
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there are other claimants to a right of Religious Protection. The 
Venetian and Polish claims have no longer anything but a purely 
historical interest; they are based respectively on the Treaties of 
Passarowitz, 1718, and Carlowitz, 1699.' The Austrian claim is, 
however, still of practical value since she undoubtedly acts b,b 
Protector in Albania, Bulgaria, and Egypt* lu Egypt, Austria's 
right of protection is not exclusive, but refers only to the Franciscans 
of Upper Egypt, the Catholics of the Sudan, and the members of the 
Coptic community, who are CatholiCB, The Austrian claim is based 
upon Article 13 of the Treaty of Carlowitz, 1699, and Article 9 of the 
Treaty of Belgrade;* also upon the fact that when Venice became 
a part of the Austrian Empire in 1798, Austria succeeded to the 
former's treaty rights.* ITiere has been a certain amount of con- 
tinued custom, at least in the places mentioned, and the circular of 
the " Congregation de la Propagande," already quoted, expressly 
says : " There, on the contrary, where Austrian protection has pre- 
vailed, there shall likewise be abstention from any change." The 
Austrian claim is in conflict with the French claim to the exclusive 
right of protection over all Catholics within the Ottoman Empire ; 
but the Russian claim, although not disputing the justice of the 
French claim, has probably caiised the greatest amount of trouble. 
The Russian claim is to protect the members of the Orthodox 
Church within the Ottoman Empire. The first act of intervention 
seems to have occurred in 1710, when Peter the Great unsuccessfully 
attempted to champion the Greek Church in tlieir demand for the 
keys of the Holy Places, which were at the time in the possession 
of the Latins. Tlie Treaty of Constantinople, 1720,' stipulates for 
the free passage of Russian pilgrims to Jerusalem ; the Ti'eaty of 

» Article 22 of Trcnty of 21st July 
1718 ; de Testa, vol. i. p. 218 ; Article 

7 of Treaty of 16th Jauuary 1699. nople."^Ariumjon, vol, i. p. 317 ; 

* Frftiice and Austria " concoiirent see also Noradounghian, vol. iv. p. 

notatnnient & prot^ger k tribu catholi- 122. 

que desMinliteadontilfut question au ' Noradounghian, vol. i. p. 189-195. 

traits de Berlin loraque cette assemble Treaty of Belgrade, IStli September 

eut k discutei- la proposition siiivante 1739, Article 9, Noradounghian, toL i. 

preaent^ par M. de Saint- Vallier, au p. 247. 

nomdeapldnipotentiairesderAutriche- ' For criticism of AuHtrJan claim, see 

Hongrie et de la France : 'Les popula- du Rausas, vol. ii. pp. 119, &c, and 

tiona mitditea continueront h jouir 131, &c. 

dea privileges et immunity doiitelles ' Article 11, Noradounghian, vol. i. 

sont en 'possession ab antiquo.' p. 232. 
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Belgrade ' is practically in the same terms, but the Treaty of Kuts- 
chiik Kainardji leaves no douht as to the pretensions of Russia. 
Article 7, "La Sublime Porte promet une protection constaDte k la 
religion chr^tienne et aux Eglises de cette religion. Elle permet au 
Ministre de la Cour inip^rtale de RuBsie de faire en toute occasion 
des repri^sentationB i la Porte tant en faveur de I'Egliae eonstruite k 
Constantinople, et dent il sera fait mention dans I'Art. 14, qu' en 
faveur de ceux qui la desservent, et elle promet de donner attention 
il cea observations comme venant d'une persoDOe consid^r^e, et appar- 
tenant k ime Puissance voisine et sincerement amie."' It was in 
pursuance of this right that Russia invaded the Principalities of the 
Danube as a means of obtaining sufticient guarantee for the rights of 
the Orthodox Christians in the Ottoman Empire. No better example 
could be found than this of the dangers resulting from a right of 
protection. Even confined to its natural limits, a right of religious 
protection runs the great risk of conflict with other protectors as is 
shown in reference to the disputes as to the possession of the Holy 
Places ; but when the right is used as a means of increasing political 
influence, the risks of International conflict are so greatly increased 
as to deprive the policy of the little justification it may possess ; 
besides which it defeats its own original object, since there is no 
Government which knows better than Turkey how to play one Power 
ofif against another, and in so doing defeat any policy of reform. 
The wholo history of this question confinns the opinion that the 
material interests of the Cliristians were too apt to be forgotten 
in the stru^Ie to obtain increased political interest for the pro- 
tecting Power. 

An exact definition of the rights and duties claimed by France, 
in virtue of her power of Protection, is not easily stated ; this very 
vagueness of the relation between Protector and Protected has been 
not the least of its merits from the point of view of the Protector. 
In the first place, we must distinguish the present right from the 
right of Protection over individuals, which is regulated by the Law 
of 1863. Religious Protection is essentially the protection of 
communities and not of individuals. If individuals are at any 
time protected in this way, it is because they have been interfered 

' Article 12, Noradounghian, vol. i., 1774, Noradouughian, vol. i. p. 323. 
p. 263. Article 8 repeats Article 11 of the 

* Treaty of Kutachuk Kaiuardji, Treaty of Belgrade. 
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with in their official rather than in their personal capacity — by 
wliich we mean, that they liave been interfered with more in their 
religions than their private capacity. Secondly, since the Crimean 
War, and more especially since the Treaty of Berlin, a right of 
collective protection by all the Powers has more than once been 
exercised. The promulgation of the Hatti-Humayoun is the first 
example of this nature, and the right itself is expressly maintained 
in Article 62 of the Treaty of Berlin: "Le di-oit de protection 
otlicielle est reconnu aux agents diplomatiques et consulaires des 
Puissances en Turquie, tant h. I'^ard des personnes sus-mentionn4es 
que leurs ^tabllBsements religieux de bienfaisance et autres dans les 
Lieux-Sainta et ailleiirs." In fact, although France still claims an 
exclusive right of Protection over all the Boman Catholics in the 
Ottoman Empire, in virtue of the 8a\'ing clause added to this 
article, there are few powers left exclusively in her hands. 

It is said, in the first place, that the protecting Power has the 
duty of securing tlie proper exercise of the religious ceremonies of 
the Catholic Faith ; but there can only be intervention if the 
exercise is " proper " — that is to say, the ceremony must be conducted 
within the walls of religious buildings, which themselves can only 
be built or restored with the express permission of the Porte,' 
Secondly, the protecting power has the r^ht and duty of inter- 
vening to secure the full exercise of the privileges granted by 
Firman or Capitulation to religious institutions: thus they are 
entitled t« certain reductions in reference to customs dues, and 
have the right to control and manage their own schools. Thirdly, 
although the protection refers to communities and not to individuals, 
the protecting Power ought to intervene to protect the individual 
members of such communities when disturbed in the exercise of 
their religion. The word "molest^" which is used in the Capitula- 
tions is of a very wide and general application.* It is in reference 

' In Eg_v|)t i>ernussioii to build or obligatiun principal qui hii incombe. 

reatore ii ivligioua building is not Prficiaons les caa dans les quels eeXte 

necessary, an exaniiile of the extension obligation prend naiasanoe. Elle preud 

of tlie rigbts of foreigners by custom. naissance toutes les fois qit'iin religieux 

^ " Mnis, noii8 1'avous fait rcmanj^uer, est nioleste par vn Ottoman dons 

par la fui'ce nieine des choses, la pro- I'exercice ou k I'occasion de I'exercice de 

1 religieuse reagit siir I'individiu ana fonctione, ou, plus g<^uiiralement. 



Ii;i ))uissanee prot«ctricc est tenue de dans I'e; 

garantir aux religieux I'inviolabilit^ I'exervice de sa profession rel^eiise. 

de leiir persoune ; c'esl lik la ttoiditme Elle ne prend pas naisaance, an coii- 
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to this right that the greatest difficulty arises in practice, since it is 
generally very difficult to say whether an individual was disturbed 
in his religious and not in his personal capacity, and if it was in his 
personal capacity the proper persons to interfere are the agents of his 
own state and not those of the protecting state. Lastly, there is the 
duty of preserving the " status quo " in reference to the Holy Places. 
The exclusiveness of these rights claimed by France has not 
remained undisputed. First, in reference to the right of intervention, 
in order to protect all Catholic communities and see that, subject to 
the permission of the Porte, they are allowed to build or restore their 
churches and schools, and are allowed freely to perform their religious 
exercises within these buildings, the exercise of this right is not only 
subject to the rights of Austria to intervene, in a similar manner, in 
favour of certain particular foundations, and of certain Catholic 
communities in certain provinces of the empire, but also certain 
other Powers have successfully contested this claim of recent years, 
in reference to new foundations ; thus the " Congregation de la 
Prop^ande," on 13th November 1894, admitted the rights of Germany 
in reference to certain foundations of the German Society of Palestine ; 
and Italy's rights were similarly recognised in 1902 in reference to 
two rehgious foundations at Constantinople.' Secondly, in reference 
to the French claim to protect the priests, monks, sisters, &g., of the 
different Catholic communities, the exclusive right is not only 
contested by other Powers but also by the Porte. The legal advisers 
of the Turkish Government stated their case in a Memorial of 20th 
July 1892 : " Si le Gouvemement fran^ais avait r^ellement un droit 
acquis k la protection g^nf^rale, en Turquie, de tous les religieux 
catholiques et de toutes les nationalit^s i5trang^res, la seconde partie 
de I'article prt/cit^ aurait nettement contredit le premier. Cette 
consideration seule suffit pour utablir que la France n'a entendu 
r^server, par les dispositions de I'article 62 du Traite de Berlin, que 
le maintien de 'statu quo' tant h, I'l^gard des sanctuaires que de la 



traire, si le religieux est mole^t^ pour nient ottoman ; tout ce qu'ou peut 

des cauaea ^traJigferes k I'exercice de dire, c'est que, en cas de doute, y 

sa profession religiuuse. Quant & la a pr^mption, loisqu'im religieux a 

question de savoir si les causes pour ^t^ molest^, qu'il a £t^ Ai I'occasion de 

lesquelles iin religieux a iti molest^, I'exercice de sa protesaion religieuse." 

sont ou uou ^trang&res k I'exercice de sa — Du Raussaa, vol. ii. p. 166. 

profession religieuse, c'est ^vjdemment ' " Corps de Droit Ottoman," George 

wne question de fsit k d^battre autre Young, Oxford, 1906, vol. ii. p. 132. 
la pnissance protectrice et le Gouveme- 
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protection des religieux cathoUques." ' The conflict between France 
and other Powers generally arises in reference to consular inter- 
vention in consequence of crimes committed against priests or 
monks ; since the Treaty of Berlin there have been several examples 
of decisions unfavourable to Trance; thus in 1874 the French 
Embaasy had to yield the conduct of the ease of the murder of a 
Prussian priest at Constantinople to the German Embassy, the 
French Ambassador enunciating the principle, "Si le caract^re du 
moine est alsorb^ par sa nationalitc^ nous nous retirons." In 1901, 
after the troubles between the Franciscans and Orthodox, Germany 
and Italy each protected their own subjects ; and in 1902, when an 
Italian priest was murdered at Damascus, it was the Italian Consul 
who intervened.' 

The last right claimed by France is the protection of the rights of 
the Latin communities in the Holy Places, and the Treaty of Berlin 
expressly preserves the "status quo." It is here that tlie French 
and Bussian rights are liable to come in conflict. The " status quo " 
is so complicated that it almost lends itself to conflict. In the flrst 
place, there are five communities which share the privil^es granted 
in reference to the Holy Places : these are the Latins, the Orthodox 
Greeks, the Orthodox Armenians, the Orthodox Copts and the 
Armenian Jacobites. Certain privileges are enjoyed by all five 
communities, in which case we find that sometimes a certain place 
is portioned off and a particular part of it is apportioned to each 
community, or the whole may be used by each community in turn, 
in a certain order and for a certain time. Other privileges are 
shared in a similar manner by only a certain number of these 
communities, while others are re8e^^'ed specially to a single com- 
munity. In this last claim the duty of the protecting Power 
must greatly overbalance the right, since the rivalries between 
the communities are often very bitter. The right of religious 
protection has played a most important part in the history of the 
Capitulations, and has considerably influenced the development of 
the privileges conferred by Capitulation, but the right itself has 
now lost the importance it had from the point of view of these 
privUeges. 

Before finally leaving this subject we should mention the position 

■ Young, vol. ii. p. 131. * Ibid., p. 13S. 
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of the three great Protestant Powers, England, Germany and the 
Uaiteil States, in reference to Protestants within the Ottoman 
Empire. During the early part of the nineteenth century, as a 
result of the efforts of English and American missionaries, there 
was a considerable movement, within the Armenian community, 
towards Protestantism ; and, as a result of the intervention of the 
three Protestant Powers, the Porte, in 1847, recognised the Armenian 
Protestants as forming an independent community, and a wekil was 
appointed in 1850. A constitution was drafted in 1878 for the 
new community, but, as it was not acceptable to it, it has remained 
a dead letter. To this extent there has been a certain amount of 
Protestant intervention exercised by certain Powers. In 1841, also, 
the British and German Governments agreed to create a Protestant 
Bishopric at Jerusalem, the Bishop being consecrated in London, but 
nominated alternately by the British and German Govemmenta, 
Although this arrangement came to an end in 1886, an English 
Bishop has eontinued to reside at Jerusalem, the Episcopalian 
Churches of Egypt being under his chaiga 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE PRINCIPAL CHAHACTER1STIC3 OF THE OTTOMAN CAPITULATIONS 

The history of the Capitulations, using the word in the strict sense, 
comes to au end at the commencement of the nineteenth century, by 
which time the United States of America and all the European States 
had been provided with Capitulations by the Ottoman Empire. It is 
natural, therefore, that, having reached this stage, we should consider 
the main characteristics of these documents. The origin of the word 
" Capitulation," we have found, was connected with the style usually 
followed in drafting these documents, and was derived from " caput " 
or " capitulum," referring to their division into heads or articles. The 
sense of the word is essentially different to the ordinary use of the 
word capitulation ; in fact, the wording of the Capitulations shows 
that the Mohammedan rulers who granted them had in so doing no 
idea of submitting or surrendering to the European States. The 
position is clearly that of a powerful sovereign being entreated and, 
of his generosity, granting certain privileges, if not te an inferior, at 
least to an equal. Thus in the early Pisan Capitulations we read: 
" They begged that we would permit . . . ; " " They prayed us . . . ; " 
"They complained ... we heard such complaints and ordained . . .;" 
"And having heard all their prayers . . ." The Pisans do not appear, 
from these examples, as dictating terms. The same principle appears 
in the preamble of the English Capitulation of 1580, where we find: 
"Wherefore according to our humanitie and gracious ingraffed dis- 
position, the requests of her Majestic were accepted of us. and we 
have granted unto her Majeatie this privil^e . . ." 

That there should be this assumption of superiority on the part of 
the Mohammedan rulers over the Christian monarchs was strictly in 
accordance with the principles of Mohammedan jurisprudence. The 
Sultans were the representatives of Islam, and they ought rightly to 
be the rulers of the whole world ; the Christian princes were their 
natural enemies, whom they ought strictly to exterminate, but to 
whom, in their great magnanimity, they might extend a certain 
respite of peace. This is as clear in the later Capitulations, and 
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even in that of the French of 1740, aa it is in the earlier : " I . . . 
who am the Sultan of glorious sultans; Emperor of powerful em- 
perors ; the distributer of the crowns of the Chosroes who are 
seated upon thrones, the shadow of God upon earth . . . the pos- 
sessor of numberless cities and fortresses, to name which and to 
boast of the same is here needless; I who am the emperor, the 
asyhim of justice and the King of kings, the centre of victory . . . 
I who by my power, the fount of happiness, am adorned with the 
title of Emperor of both lands, and by the crowning grandeur of 
my caliphate am graced by the title of sovere^n of both seas," 
The English Capitulation is in similar t«rmB: "We most sacred 
Musulmanlike Emperour . . . The prince of these present times, 
the only Monarch of this a^e, able to give sceptres to the potentates 
of the whole world, the shadow of the divine mercy and grace, 
the distributer of many kingdoms, provinces, townes, and cities. . . ," 
Nor are these solitary examples; but the same expressions occur 
in all the Capitulations, showing clearly the opinion of the Moham- 
medan ruler as to the relative position of himself and the Christian 
prince who desired his favour. 

There is yet another example illustrating the same characteristic 
The " Hedaya " says : " If the Im&ta make peace with aliens in return 
for property, there is no scruple ; because since peace may be lawfully 
made without any such gratification, it is also lawful in return for a 
gratification." But, " since peace is a desertion of war," and war is 
the primary duty, peace should only be made in this way when the 
Mohammedans stand in need of property. In other words, these 
Capitulations were not only grants of favour conceded by a powerful 
prince, but privileges which bad to be bought, and paid for at a high 
price Rey,^ in speaking of the very considerable expenses which the 
ambassadors at Constantinople had to bear, says: " We must add a 
cat^ory of expenses, and that not the least burdensome, which all the 
fore^ representatives had to pay : presents to the Turkish officials." 
According to the words of the Grand Vizier, the Capitulations had to 
be well weighted in case they blew away in the wind. In the account 
of Harebome's arrival in Constantinople we find a list of the presents 
which he brought with him. " At our Ambassador's entring they 
followed that bare his presents, to say, twelve fine broad clothes, two 
pieces of fine holland, tenne pieces of plate double gilt, one case of 
' Rey, p. 181. 
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candleaticks, the case whereof was very large, and three foot high 
and more, two very great Cannes or pote, and one lesser, one basin and 
ewer, two poppinjayes of silver, the one with two beads : they were 
to drinke in: two bottles with chaiDes, three faire mastifs in coats of 
redde cloth, three spaniels, two bloodhounds, one common hunting 
hound, two grey hounds, two little dogges in coats of silke; one 
clocke valued at five hundred pounds sterling : over it was a forrest 
with trees of silver, among the which were deere chased with dogs, 
and men on horsebacke following, men drawing of water, others 
carrying mine oare on barrowes : on the top of the clocke stood a 
castle, and on the castle a mill. All these were of silver. And the 
clocke was round beset with jewels."^ The presents are typically 
English ; but England gave with no stinting hand, and gave of her 
best. 

It was not only in the earlier Capitulations that these presents 
formed an essential part of the negotiations. In the American 
Consular Eeport, already quoted, we read that, "In the spring of 
1786, Abd-er-Kahman, the Tripoline Ambassador at London, desired 
to negotiate with the Commissioners of the United States for a 
perpetual peace between them and Tripoli ; 30,000 guineas for his 
employers and £3000 for himself were the lowest terms demanded." * 
In 1800 the Bashaw of Tripoli wrote to the President of the United 
States : " Our sincere friend, we could wish that these your expree- 
sions were followed by deeds and not empty words, ... If only 
flattering words are meant, without performance, every one will act 
as he finds convenient," Thus, from one point of view or another, it 
is clear that in the mind of the Mohammedan ruler the Capitulations 
were grants of favour, conceded as an act of " beneficence." 

The position of the Christian merchant, if these grants had not 
been made, would have been exceedingly precarious. His position as 
a result of these grants was that of a Musta'min and something more. 
As a Musta'min he was entitled to enter the Mohammedan territory 
in safety and trade there freely ; he was entitled to worship in ac- 
cordance with the rules of his own religion ; and his property passed to 
his heirs by the rules of succession existing in his own state. But in 
addition to this he had r^hts which were not granted to Musta'min. 
The safe-conduct of the true Musta'min was precarious, and strictly 

' Hakluyt, voL v. p. 257. ' U.S.A. Consular Report, 1881, p. 6. 
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limited to a year or Xesa; the privileges granted under the Capitula- 
tiona were more secure, and practically unlimited. The Mosta'min 
became a subject after one year's residence ; the Christian merchant 
was entitled to reside in Mohammedan territory just as long as he 
pleased, and while resident there had the additional security of his 
funduk or quarter, and the protection of liis consul. The Musta'min 
was subject to Mohammedan Law and the Mohammedan Courts ; the 
Christian merchant was exempt from the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
courts of the country, and was governed by the law of his own state. 
The Musta'min must pay the poll-tax and the land-tax ; but the 
Christian was exempt from all taxes except the customs dues, and 
even in the case of these he received special reductions. The daily 
life of the Musta'min was made burdensome by petty restrictions in 
regard to dress and conduct ; the Christian merchant was in virtue 
of the Capitulations exempt from all these restrictions. The Capitu- 
lations were thus something more than the safe-conducts granted to 
Musta'min ; in principle they were the same ; but the necessities of 
the case, and the very great advantage which the presence of these 
merchants secured to the subjects of the land resulted in very 
considerable extensions being made in their favour. 

All the Ottoman Capitulations, to whatever state they may have 
been granted, contained the same grants in so far as these privileges, 
just discussed, were concerned. The Capitulations were the same as 
far as these rights were concerned, the grant may have been stated 
in different words, but the rights themselves were the same for all. 
If any difference actually existed it was in connection with such 
questions as those of civil and religious protection, and in regard to 
purely commercial privileges. In fact, it becomes clear that the later 
Ottoman Capitulations contained two distinct parts : the first part, 
similar to the ordinal Capitulations and practically tlie same through- 
out their history, granting the privileges of the Musta'min; the 
second part, variable and developing as the years advanced, and 
consisting of purely commercial privileges. These later Capitula- 
tions were thus partly grants to Musta'min and partly commercial 
conventions. Later still these two parte came to be separated ; the 
first part was definitely consecrated by Treaty, the second was drafted 
into, and extended by, ordinary Commercial Conventions. When we 
come to analyse each separate privilege or immunity we shall find 
that, although these are essentially the same, there are certain difTer- 
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ences in detail. But here again we may aaj that this diSerence is 
immaterial, because, in virtue of " the most favoured nation clause," 
each state was entitled to beaefit by these privileges down to the 
smallest detail. It ie claimed that the first appearance of this clause 
was in the French Capitulation of 1673; but the principle of it is 
clearly noticeable in several of the older Capitulations. Thus in the 
Capitulation of Kait Bey we find: Article 26, "That uo one shall 
dare to commit the least insult to the Florentine ships . . . accord- 
ing to the usage and privilege of the Venetians ; " or Article 27, " That 
the Florentine consuls and merchants shall have a determinate site 
for their dwelling place in Alexandria ... as have the other European 
nations." This is more fully developed and stated in general, instead 
of special, terms in the English Capitulation of 1580: "And that as 
we had graunt«d unto other Princes our confederates, priviledges, and 
Imperiall decrees, concerning our most inviolable league with them, 
so it would please our Imperial Majesty to graunt and confirme the 
like priviledges, and princely decrees to the aforesaid Queene." The 
33rd article of the French Capitulation of 1740 is very similar: 
" Que les privileges et les honneurs pratlqu^ envers les autres nations 
franques aient aussi lieu k I'^ard des sujets de I'empereur de France." 
Since that time the clause has become one of style in all treaties made 
between European States and Turkey. 

It is generally considered that the Capitulations were unilateral 
grants and not bilateral treaties creating reciprocal obligations. 
Undoubtedly the or^nal grant of a safe-conduct to a Musta'min 
was essentially unilateral ; but, in the first place, it was possible that 
a Mohammedan might require and might be given a similar grant 
when in the territory of the Dar-el-Harb. The treaty between the 
Saracen prince and the King of Sicily in 1230 is an example of this. 
In like mauner the negotiations between Elizabeth and the Sultan in 
1579 show that the latter wished to receive similar privil^es for bis 
subjects in England. These two grants would, as a rule, be contained 
in separate documents, but they are also to be found in the same 
document; thus the Venetian Capitulation of 1454, Article 2, stipu- 
lates : " II sera loisible aux marchands des duei nations de frequenter 
les deux ^tats, d'aller venir et trafiquer librement par terre et par 
mer sans qu'aucun obstacle puisse leur §tre appos^ ; " or in Article 
7, "Les marchands turcs qui feront le trafic dana lea dependences 
v^nitiennes seront soumis k la m^me loi." In ttie second place, we 
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find that after the grant haa been made certain special counter 
stipulations are made, as was the case of the Fisans in the time of 
Saladin: "In consideration of all which things they did promise 
OS and did agree that ..." The question is at best a purely 
historical one, as this part of the Capitulations has now been 
adopted and included in modem treaties, which are undoubtedly 
bilateral and unquestionably impose reciprocal obligations on the 
parties. 

Another question of a similar nature is connected with the state- 
ment that these grants of privil^es were only valid during the life 
of the grantor, and were not binding upon his successors. This 
characteristic accounts for the necessity f(Jr the repeated renewals 
which we have already called attention to ; thus we have seen that 
between 1580 and 1675 the English Capitulations were renewed by 
each successive Sultan, with one unimportant exception. The safe- 
conduct granted to the Musta'min was undoubtedly temporal in its 
nature, and depended for its continuance on the will of the Imto 
who grant«d it ; and, further, the strict law would not sanction more 
than a bransient peace. The position of fact resulting from the con- 
tinual presence of their consuls, and the security of their fimduks, 
must, however, have materially altered the position of these Christian 
merchants, and given a certain permanence to their privileges. But, 
in spite of this, it may well have been felt that it was better to 
strengthen this position of fact by one of right, acquired in virtue 
of a fresh grant from the new ruler. Even the later treaties of 
the Turkish Empire bear traces of the Mohammedan rule, that a 
temporary truce was the most that could be granted: thus the 
Treaty of Carlowitz, 1699, Article 20, and the Treaty of Passarowitz, 
1718, Article 20, both contain a clause limiting the effects of the 
treaty to a period of twenty-four or twenty-five years. Even if the 
law were strictly interpreted the Christian merchant would, at worst, 
become a Musta'min, but a Musta'min with a consul and a funduk. 
They would undoubtedly be submitted to that petty persecution at 
■ the hands of the officials which was the cause of the majority of the 
articles of the earlier Capitulations ; but, apart from this, their actual 
position would not be very greatly changed. The French Capitula- 
tion of 1740 is the first in which a Sultan stipulates in the name 
of his successors as well as of his own. As the privil^s of the 
Gapitidations have now been consecrated by modem treaties tliey 
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are essentially permanent and binding on both the grantors and their 
successors. 

It is in virtue of the fourth article of the Treaty of the Darda- 
nelles, entered into between Great Britain and the Sublime Porte, on 
the 5th January 1809, that the privileges of the Capitulations have 
been definitely consecrated, and are now binding on the present 
Sultan and his successors. The terms of the Treaty are : " The 
Treaty of Capitulations agreed upon in the Turkish year 1086 (a.d. 
1675), in the middle of the month Gammaziel Akir, as also the Act 
relating to the commerce of the Black Sea, and the other privileges 
(Imtiazat) equally established by Acts at subsequent periods, shall 
continue to be observed and maintained as if they had sufTered no 
interruption." ' 

1 Hertslet, vol. ii. p, 370. 
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THE TAN2IMAT, OR REFORM IN TURKEY 

The next phase of the history of the Capitulations ia intimately 
connected with what is known as the Tanzimat. " Tanzym" is the 
Arabic for oi^anisation, and ia derived from the verb "nazam," to 
arrange. Tanzimat, as we are ab jut to use it, is generally employed 
to describe the collection of those laws, regulations and reforms 
which were introduced in Turkey during the nineteenth century, 
with the object of reoi^anising her law and institutions on a basis 
which would be more in accordance with that already established in 
European States. The Tanzimat was the result of the intervention 
of the European Powers in the internal affaira of Turkey ; and waa 
lai^ly brought about by the fear entertained by the Turkisli rulers 
that, if they did not conform to the wishes of the Powers, her 
European territory might be absorbed by one or other of her powerful 
neighbours. The first step toward this intervention, by a European 
State in the internal affairs of Turkey, was initiated by Louis XIV., 
and has been discussed in connection with the history of the French 
claims to Protection and the Capitulations of 1673 and 1740. This 
had been followed by the invasions of Austria and Russia in 1736 ; 
and from that date onwards the intervention of Europe in Turkish 
affairs had become a general practice. The interest of Europe in 
Turkey ceased to be purely commercial, and became exclusively 
political; although the intervention itself was diagiiiaed under the 
pleas of religion and commerce. To understand the full application 
of the expresaion Tanzimat it will be necessary to consider certain 
aspects of the Mohammedan Law. 

The chief characteristic of Mohammedan Law is that it is con- 
sidered to be of divine origin. The chief source of this law is the 
Koran, which is a collection of Sura; these Sura' being divine 

' "Conflning our attention ... to seven out of a total of 114. making up 
the Sura delivered ... at Medina, we in actual btilk betn'een a third and a 
find their number to be at most twenty- fourth of the whule. Even of these, 
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revelatioDB of the law made to Mohammed when under the inspired 
influence of God. These revelations were made public by Mohammed 
when occasion arose, and were preserved either in consequence of 
having been immediately written down by secretaries on skins or 
leaves, or by being committed to memory by the audience. After 
Mohammed's death it was felt that there must be a more permanent 
means of preserving this law than that in existence ; his successor, 
Abu Bakr, therefore ordered all the existing Sura to be collected and 
compiled in a single volume. Certain unauthorised editions of this 
collection were later published, but these were all destroyed by the 
Khalif Othman, who ordered the transcription of a certain number 
of authorised versions of the collection to be made, all other copies 
in the future being forbiddea 

Experience soon showed, however, that the Koran was not sufficient 
to meet all the legal difficulties which might arise. There were certain 
problems which could not be solved by a direct application of the 
rules contained in the Koran. To meet this difficulty it was allowed 
that the evidence of the "Companions of the Prophet" might be 
taken as to the Hadith or sayings of the Prophet on similar questions, 
or as to the Sunna or custom of the Prophet under similar cir- 
cumstances. This second source of law was called the Tradition, 
Hadith, or Sunna For some time these were the only sources of the 
Law, but on the dying out of the generation of the Prophet's con- 
temporaries, which coincided with the death of the Khalif Ali, an 
increased demand for law was felt. The centre of government had 
been transferred from Medina to Damascus, and its jurisdiction 
included millions of Greek and Peiman converts, as well as many 
unbelievers, all of whom were accustomed to institutions widely 
different from those familiar to the Prophet; an increase in the 
quantity of Divine Law became essential, and as a result a class of 
professional interpreters of the Sharia, or Divine Law, came into 

most are entirely, and all chiefly, occu- open to the observation that the sanction 
pied with non-legal matter, hortatory, put in the foreground is the religioiu 
theological, or merely personal ; but it one. The paasagea which convey a dis- 
ispoasibletocullfcomdiffereatchapters tinct intimation that it ia the duty of 
some eighty or ninety verses, conatitut- Moelems to visit otTendere against the 
ing about one -fiftieth of the entire rule in question with temporal penal- 
Koran, which lay down something like ties are very few indeed." — " An Intro- 
a general rule on matters which might duction to the Study of Anglo-Muham- 
come before a civil or criminal court of madan Law," by Sir R. C Wilaon, 
justice. Even these are very largely London, 1894, pp. IS, 16. 
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existence, whose position was similar to that of the jurispmdentes of 
Borne. The duty of these profession^ lawyers was to give responses 
or fetwas either to private persons seeking advice, or to the kadi or 
judge wishing to give a decision, or even to the Khalif himself. 
This class of persons devoted to the study of the Sharia was collec- 
tively called the Ulema, 

The division of the Mohammedan religion into orthodox and 
heterodox began under the Khalif Ali, husband of the Prophet's 
daughter Fatima. When Abu Hanefa separated from his teacher, 
Jaafar - es - Sadik, the dissensions which arose between these two 
eminent lawyers offered a doctrinal basis for the differences of view 
between their followers. Racial differences also accentuated the 
division, the Persians being Shiahs or heterodox, the Arabs Sunnis 
and orthodox. The wars between the Persian kings and the Sultan 
of Turkey, who had become the Im&m of the orthodox, rendered all 
chance of future fusion impossible. Then the orthodox themselves 
soon divided into four schools : Hanefites, Malekites, Shafeites, and 
Hanbalites. The last were the followers of Ibn Hanbal, and seem to 
be celebrated rather for their fanaticism than for adherence to any 
special doctrine. Of the other schools, the Hanefitea were the 
followers of Abu Hanefa, who was originally a pupil of the great 
Shia lawyer, Jaafar-es-Sadik ; their distinguishing principle was 
that, if a question arose which could not be solved by the direct 
application of the Koran, a solution should be discovered by 
"analogical reasoning" (Kiass);* this the jurispmdentes did by 
extracting from a passage in the Koran some meaning which the 
passage would not have at first sight appeared to convey. The 
Malekites were the followers of Malik Ibn Anas, who was himself 
a pupil of the last survivor of the " Companions of the Prophet ; " a 
fact which helps to account for the principal doctrine of the sect, 
which was that the Sunna, or Traditions, were to be considered as 
the chief means of solution in case of difficulty. Shafei, the founder 
of the Shafeite sect, was a pupil of Malik, and his followers naturally 
held the Traditions in high respect, but they appear to have shown 

' Wilson, pp. 30, 3], givea examples it fortiori that the maintenance uf the 

of theae Kiaas thus; " It having been infant itself is incumbent on the father." 

dechired in the Koran that ' the main- The " Uedaya " olTera many examples 

ten&nce of a woman who suckles an of this process, which is called igtihad, 

infant rests upon him to whom the or the effort of legislation, 
infant is bom,' the Hauafi lawyers infer 
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more discrimination in their choice. Aa a result of the labours 
of the Malekites there has been a large accumulation of these 
traditional laws,^ 

Mohammedan Law, being of divine origin, is unchangeable ; the 
lawgiver was God, and there is no human l^alature competent to 
amend or complete the law, so that it may meet the altered conditions 
of a developed civilisation. The law is contained in a code which 
cannot be altered ; and law and religion are so inseparably blended 
that the law must remain unalterable so long as the religion exists. 
To the true believer there is only one binding law, and that is the 
Sharia; this law is absolutely unchangeable, although it may 
frequently require interpretation. This Sharia is contained in the 
Koran, the Sunna, the Kiass, and the Ijma, i.e., the decisions accepted 
by the assemblies of the Ulemas, the jurisprudentes of Mohammedan 
Law. This law is to be found in the authorised copies of the Koran, 
and the collections and writings of the Ulema. When an author 
finds that the Koran in its simple sense fails to give a solution to 
the problem on which he is engaged, he interprets some phrase or 
passage in the Koran in such a way as to give the required answer ; 
or he may find an answer in the Sunna, A special science has also 
been developed for establishing the authenticity of these Sunna, and 
for determining their relative value. Step by step the chain of 
evidence is traced backwards until the rule can be connected with 
some act or saying, or even with the silence, of Mohammed, as 
testified by some eye-witness, such as one of the " Companions of 
the Prophet" 

From the purely legal point of view it is abundantly clear that 
this system of law is entirely unsuited to the requirements of modem 
civilisation. Mohammedan Law, as it existed in the time of Mo- 
hammed, and for some centuries after, may have been quit* sufficient 
for the needs of the people for whom it was originally intended ; and 
it is probable that it was a considerable advance upon the law at 
that time existing among neighbouring peoples. It is also true that 
the Mohammedan Law contains many rules which are of the very 
greatest value as Moral Law. But as a working l^al system, to be 
applied to the business and commercial life of a modern state, it is 

' For an account of the different and also in the Introduction to Hamil- 
Ortliodox schools see Wilson, pp. 29 to Ion's Hedaya, pp. sxi. to xxiv., small 
44 ; and of the Heterodox, pp. 62 to 71 ; edition. 
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absolutely inadequate. A legal system which does not admit 
of any amendment, and which cannot be changed to meet the 
reqnirementa of an ever developing civilisation, is valueless, especially 
from the commercial point of view. And a state cannot continue 
to exist within Europe which has, as the fundamental axiom of its 
law, the principle that the law is unchangeable. The truth of this 
became apparent during the first years of the nineteenth century, 
and a modification in the axiom of unchangeableness had to be 
admitted. We have seen how "perpetual war against the infidel" 
was the fundamental principle of the Mohammedan doctrine, but we 
have also seen how Mohammed himself found it necessary to modify 
this rule and admit exceptions. So in more modern times the 
principle of " the immutability of Mohammedan law " has been found 
to be impossible, and certain exceptions have been admitted in these 
" more degenerate times." The existence of another system of law is 
now admitted side by side with the Sharia ; this law is the Kanoun, 
and consists of those laws which have been made by the temporal 
sovereign. But as the "Tnice," which for a time suspended the 
continuance of perpetual war, was essentially a temporary and 
opportunist policy, which was to be broken when circumstances 
became more propitious, so also with the Kanoun; at present 
circumstances may be too strong for the followers of the Prophet, 
and the unbeliever may be, for a time, so powerful that he is able 
to force his legal system upon the Faithful ; yet this law is but a 
part of the Kanoun which will be swept away as soon as those 
adverse circumstances cease, and then the Sharia will once more 
become the only law ; for the Sharia never changes, but exists for 
all time. 

"We may, in consequence, say that in a modem Mohammedan 
State there are two legislators: one Mohammed the original 
lawgiver, and the other the temporal ruler. The laws of Mo- 
hammed are the only true laws, and they alone can be enforced 
by the Mohammedan Courts, the Mehkemahs. The Sultan of 
Turkey, as representative of Mohammed, has a certain legislative 
capacity, but laws thus made must, to have force among believei^s, 
be proved to be in accordance with the fimdamental principles of 
Mohanunedan Law; in order to give this guarantee, and to make 
them binding on Mohammedans, they must be certified by the fetwa 
of the Ulemas or Muftis as being strictly in accordance with the 
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law of Mohammed. But the pressure of European influence has 
forced the Sultan one step further, and he has, merely as a temporal 
ruler and not aa the representative of the Prophet, promulgated 
other laws which could not, even by the moat habile jurist, be certified 
as being in accordance with the law of Mohammed. This last form 
of law is the Kanoun. The Sultan, in making this law, was acting 
beyond his powers, as understood by Mohammedans; but circum- 
stances were too strong for the Faithful, since, if Turkey waa to 
continue to exist, very considerable reforms in the law and the 
administration required to be made ; the true believers look forward 
to a time when circumstances will once more change and European 
pressure will cease. Since this new law was not in accordance with 
the Sharia, its execution could not be entrusted to the Mehkemahs, 
as the Kadis, or judges of these courts, could not recognise these 
rules aa law ; it was necessary, therefore, not only to make new laws, 
but to institute new courts ; and councils or Medjilises were instituted 
in different parts of the country, and entrusted with the execution of 
this new law. Nor could reform stop here ; if the new law and the 
new courts were to be a success the whole Mohammedan system 
of administration required to be changed. The Tanzimat is the 
totality of the laws and institutions which were introduced with 
the intention of bringing about these changes in the law and the 
administration. 

The chief fault in the Tanzimat in Turkey waa that the reforms 
projected were introduced witli too much haste. Tlie East is essen- 
tially conservative, and the Mohammedan religion tends to intensify 
this conservatism; the great mistake was in not taking the religious 
prejudices of the people into consideration. Reforms, when they 
affect the social life of a people, should be introduced gradually, and 
should never be of such an extensive character that it is entirely 
beyond the powers of the people to assimilate them. When one 
form of civilisation is to be substituted for another the people them- 
selves must be educated up to the point at which it becomes possible 
for them to receive the new civilisation. This was the mistake made 
by the Sultans; but the Sultans were not the only parties to be 
blamed. The European Powers were at fault. They did not take the 
trouble to consider what was really best in the true interesta of 
Turkey ; or if they did consider this, their own political rivalries 
drove them on to act contrary to their better instincte. Chance or 
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fortune was often against the Sultans. The fall of the Janissaries was 
carefully planned, but chance led to their destruction before the 
country was prepared for it. Tlie rebellion of Mohammed Aly was 
another circumstance which, by lessening the prestige of the Sultan, 
led to the failure of his plans. And again, the apparent success of 
Mohammed Aly, in the attraction of European interests towards 
I^pt, encouraged the Sultan to hurry forward his reforms. But 
Mohammed Aly's success was more apparent than real, since hia 
reforms suffered from the same defect of baste. For one reason or 
another the reform expected from the Tanzimat did not come, or if 
the desired effect was achieved for a time it soon passed. 

The Tanzimat ^ was initiated by Sultan Mahmoud II., and the 
first scene was the destruction of the Janissaries on 15th June 1826.* 

Komu tbat all ^^liildi'cn are. at their 
birth, naturally disposed to Islaniisin ? ' 
He also alleged that the formation of 
a Mahometan army out of Christian 
children would induce other Christians 
to adopt the creed of the Prophet ; so 
that the new force would be recruited, 
not only out at the children of the 
coni|UeT(;d nations, but out of a crowd 
of their Cliristiau friends and i-elatiuns, 
who would come aa volunteers to join 
the Ottoniau ranks. 

" Acting on this advice, Orchan 
selected out of the Christians whom he 
had conquered a thousand of the tinest 
boys. In the next year a thousand 
more were token ; and this annual en- 
rolment of a thousand Christian chil- 
dren was continued for three centuries, 
until the reign of Sultan Mahomet IV., 
in 1648. When the prisoners made in 
the campaign of the year did not supply 
a thousand serviceable boys, the number 
was completed by a levy on the families 
of the Christian subjects of the Sultan. 
This was changed in the time of Ma- 
homet IV., and the corps was thence- 
forth recmiwd from among the children 
of Janissaries and native Turks ; but 
during the conquering period of the 
Ottoman power the institution of the 
Janissaiies, as designed by Alaeddin 
and Tshendereli, was maintained in 
full vigour. 



' A full history of the Tanzimat is 
given by Engelhardt, "La Turquie et 
le Tanzimat," Paris, 1882, 2 vols. 

' The corps of the Janissaries was 
originally formed in the reign of the 
Bulun Orchan, 1326 to 13&9 ; an ac- 
count of its institution is given by 
Creasy (' ' History of the Ottoman Tu rks, " 
vol. i. pp. 21-24). "Tscheodereli laid 
before hia master and the vizier a pro- 
ject, ovit of which arose the renowned 
corps of the Janissaries, so long the 
scourge of Christendom ; so long, also, 
the terror of their own sovereigns ; and 
which was finally extirpated by the 
Sultan himself, in our own age. Tshen- 
dereli proposed to Orchan to create an 
army entirely composed of Christian 
children, who should be forced to adopt 
the Mohammedan religion. Black 
Khalil argued thus : ' Tlie conquered 
are the property of the conqueror, who 
is the lawful master of them, of their 
lands, of their goods, of their wives, 
and of their children. We have a 
right to do wliat we will with our 
own ; and the treatment which 1 pro- 
■ pose is not only lawful, but benevolent. 
By enforcing the conversion of these 
captive children to the trvie faith, and 
enrolling them in the ranks of the 
anny of the true believers, we consult 
both their temporal and eternal in- 
terests; for, is it not written in the 
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Thia corps of mercenaries had acquired considerable power in the 
state. It seemed to the Sultan that hie schemes of reform could 
cnly be carried through if he were actually the supreme power in the 
state); this powerful body was in consequence an obstacle to the 
realisation of reform. A Hatti Sherif was drawn up on 28th May, 
after the acceptance and approval of the Ulemas, in virtue of which 
a new corps, commanded by Turkish officers trained abroad, was to 
be instituted. This was to be the first step towards the overthrow 
of the Janissaries ; but the Janissaries, hearing of the proposal, started 
an insurrection, and as a result the corps was disbanded ; some 7000 
Janissaries being killed and 15,000 exiled. Thus, at the outset, 
Mahmoud met with misfortune. The Janissaries had been got rid 
of certainly, but before the country was provided with an army to 
take their place. Turkey was defenceless ; and as the Janissaries 
were intimately connected with the whole system of government, a 
new organisation of practically the whole administration was neces- 
sary. Turkey was not prepared for any such sudden change as this. 
The Sultan communicated a whole series of reforms affecting the 
army, the police, various parts of the administration, but especially 

seDStial and tlii: sordid pafsioua of their 
anitiiBl tiatiiies amid the customary 
atiijcities of succesafiil warfare, this 
military brotlierhood grew up to be 
the strongest and lierccat inetruiiient 
of imperiiil ambition, wliith reuioree- 
less fanatioism, prompted by the most 
subtle stateenrft, ever devised upon 

"... Von Hatiimev (Uiktilates, from 
the increai>c in the nutulwr of these 
troops under later SiilUua, tliat at 
least half a niillion of young Christians 
must have been then mode, first, tlie 
lielplesa victims, and then the cruel 
iiiinistei'S of Muliotuetau ]>ower." 

The history of the Ottoman con- 
ijuests in Europe, Asia and Egypt is 
the history of the warlike e.\ploits of 
tliia great niilitary corps. Among the 
most important of their politicfj ac- 
tions agiiinst their own Sultans are 
their revolt Bgainst Amiitatli IV., 1623 
to 1640, descril>ed by Creasy, vol. i. 
ch. liii,, and by Von Hammer, bk. 46 



"Tlie name of Veni Tscheri, which 
means ' new trooj«,' and which Euro- 
pean utitera have turned lutu Janis- 
saries, was given to Orphan's young 
corps by the Dervish Hadji Bey- 
tarch. . . . 

"The Christian children, who were 
to be trained aa Janissaries, were 
usually chosen at a tender age. They 
were torn from their parents, trained 
to renounce the faith in which they 
were bom and baptised, and to profeaa 
the creed of Mahomet. They were 
then carefidly educated for a soldier's 
life. The discipline to which .they were 
subjected was severe. They were taught 
the most implicit obedience ; and they 
■were accustomed to heat without re- 
pining fatigue, pain and hunger. But 
liberal honours and prompt promotion 
were the suie rewards of docility and 
courage. Cut olf from all ties of 
country, kith and kin, but with high 
pay and privileges, with ample oppor- 
tunities for military advancement, and 
for the gratification of the violent, the 
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the Treasury and the methods of taxation. The people were, however, 
mistrustful, fearing that these reforms were directed gainst their 
religion. The Ulemae were at first suspicious, but soon, owing to the 
want of tact of the Sultan, l>ecame actively hostile. The Grand 
Mufti remonstrated, but was told that his duty was entirely confined 
to the exercise of religion, and that he had no right to interfere in 
the direction of the state. On the top of this came the events 
which led to the battle of Navarino — the Protocol of London, and the 
Treaty of Adrianople, 14th September 1829 — events which were 
immediately followed by the succeases of Mohammed Aly in Syria, 
The Powers liad to be called in t« suppress the rebel, but their 
intervention led to the practical separation of Egypt from Turkey. 
Mahmoud's schemes had failed in every respect, and the only lasting 
events of any importance were the signing of Commercial Treaties 
with England, France, and Austria in 1838, and the promulgation 
of Quarantine Eegulations. These Commercial Treaties mark the 
definite separation of the two divisions of the Capitulations ; hence- 
forward the commercial concessions and privileges were absolutely 
distinct from the Capitulations proper. The signing of the Quaran- 
tine Eegulations is of interest, as these regulations are strictly opposed 
to the doctrines of Islam. 

The commencement of the reign of the Sultan Abdul Medjid was 
mu-ked by the promulgation of one of the most important acts of the 
Tanzimat. On 3rd November 1S39, in the midst of great splendour, 
the Sidtan, surrounded by his officers of state, ministers and Ulemas. 
as well as the representatives of the different religious communities 
and the foreign ambassadors, paraded beside the Mosque of Gulhana, 
and there, in the presence of this distinguished assembly, was read 
the Hatti Sherif of Gulhana.> In this Hatti Sherif the Sultan 
promised to introduce new laws, the principal objects of reform being 
connected with the three following points : — " 1. Guarantees insuring 
complete security to our subjects, both in regard to their life, their 
honour and their property ; 2. A regular mode of assessing and 
collecting the taxes ; 3. An equally regular method for the enlist- 
ment of the army and tlie duration of service." The powers of the 
government were in no way altered, but the laws which were to be 
introduced were to apply to all subjects of the Sultan alike, whether 

1 Noradoungliian, vol. ii. ; Schopotf, p. 6. 
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they might be Mohammedans or Rayah. "These imperial conces- 
sions are to be extended to all our subjects, to whatsoever religion or 
sect they may belong, they shall enjoy them without exception. 
Thus there has been granted by us to all the inhabitants of the 
Empire perfect security in respect to their life, honour and property, 
as the sacred texts of our law require." This clause was the most 
important of the whole document, but such an equality between 
Rayah and Mohammedan was so opposed to the spirit of Islam that 
any attempt to carry it out to the letter would, at that time, have 
been doomed to failure, omng to the religious fanaticism of the 
Mohammedans. The whole Hatti Sherif was primarily intended as 
a means of obtaining a share in the good favour of E\irape, which 
had apparently been extended to Egypt. 

The position in Turkey had, at this time, much that resembled 
the social position in Rome during the Regal period and at the coni- 
nieneement of the Republic The policy followed by Mohammed II. 
on the captnre of Constantinople, in allowing the Jews and Christians 
to retain their own administration and social and religious ot^anisa- 
tion, was undoubtedly a sound policy at a tune when his power was 
not yet securely fixed, and when he had little leisure to develop his 
government. But with the passage of time the two great divisions 
of the Ottoman Empire did not come any closer together, but 
remained absolutely apart. In fact there was a division of the 
state into two distinct classes similar to the division into Patricians 
and Plebeians in Rome. The first, the Mohammedans, similar to the 
Patricians, the ruling class having a monopoly of the civil, legal and 
administrative rights, and free from the burden of taxation; the 
second, the Rayahs, in a subordinate position similar to the Plebeians, 
not allowed to hold any government office, not eligible for service 
in the army, worried by petty regulations in respect of their dress 
and daily habits, but withal heavily taxed and persecuted. And to the 
jealousy of the Patrician we must add the religious fanaticism and in- 
tolerance of the Mohammedan, The Katti Sherif Gulhana promised to 
do away with this state of inequality ; but the history of Rome should 
have taught Europe that such barriers as these cannot be thrown 
down by a single enactment and without any previous preparation. 

Attempts were made to fulfil the promisee given in the Hatti 
Sherif, Tlie Council of State was reorganised ; changes were made 
iD the method of collecting taxes ; a penal code was drafted, but did 
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not prove effective ; a Frenchman was appointed to prepare a Civil 
Code, but the scheme had to be dropped. Turkey was not ready for 
reform; the fanaticism of the people, distrust in the anti- Moham- 
medan character of the reforms, fear of further European iuterven- 
tioD, and financial embarrassment, were all influences opposed to 
reform. Reaction followed, assisted perhaps by jealousy between 
the Powers themselves, increased by the preponderance of the French 
influence. The Sultan had to confess that Turkey was not yet ready 
for reform. But in spite of this check the new principle of equality 
between the two divisions of the people received two important acts 
of confirmation. Eiza Pasha in 1843, addressing certain of the 
Christian communities, said : " Mohammedans, Christians, Jews, you 
are all the subjects of one emperor, the children of one father. 
If there are any among you wlio are oppressed, let them show them- 
selves, it being the steadfast intention of His Majesty that the laws 
which secure the life, lionour and property of all subjects shall be 
strictly observed in his Empire."^ And similarly, Easehid Pasha, who 
was minister in 1846, addressed the non-Mohammedan communities 
at Adrianople in these terms : " His Majesty the Emperor, as he 
desires the good fortune of his Mohammedan subjects, also wishes 
that the Christians and Jews, who are equally his subjects, may 
enjoy peace and protection. The difference in religion and sect 
only concerns themselves ; it does not interfere with their rights." * 

In spite of opposition the army was remodelled in 1843 after the 
French system; reform of the financial system of the state was 
i-ecommenced ; Mixed Courts were organised in 1847, and important 
changes were introduced into the procedure of these coiirts. In 
Mohammedan Law written evidence is not recognised as in European 
legal systems, hence several of the special rules in the Capitulations 
as to the bindingness of a contract for which there was written 
evidence; this principle was adopted in the new courts, and the 
right of a Christian to give evidence against a Mohammedan was 
admitted. These Mixed Courts were nominally commercial courts, 
but their powers also extended to certain civil eases. This was 
followed in 1850 by the promulgation of a Commercial Code based 
on the model of the French Commercial Code. And then in 1852 
a Firman was promulgated reorganising the Provincial Administra- 
tion. With this Firman ended the first stage in the history of the 
1 EngelLardt, vol. i. p. 69. " Ibid., vol. L p. 81. 
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Taoziniat, which was now suspended by the Crimean War. In apite 
of failures, a certain advance had been made ; many reforms had been 
abandoned ; the Rayah and Moslem were still widely separated, and 
the Rayah still occupied a siihordinate position ; but reforms had been 
attempted, and the minds of Mohammedans prepared somewhat more 
for reform in the future. But, above all. Mixed Commercial Courta 
had been established and were doing good work in many of the 
principal towns of the empire. 

The second st^e in the history of the Tanziiiiat in Turkey 
commences, after the conclusion of the Crimean War, with the 
Treaty of Paris of 1856. One of the' principal objects of the 
Tanzimat had been the rect^iitiou of the principle of equality 
between Mohammedan and Christian subjects. The Hatti Sherif of 
18;59 had accepted this principle, and had promised reforms which 
should bring about its realisation; but these reforms had not yet 
been carried into effect The Powers who had assisted Turkey in the 
war now asked for the ful61ment of her promises ma<le at Gulhana. 
The Protocol of Vienna which was signed on let Febniary 1855, and 
which was to serve as the basis of peace negotiations, contained four 
propositions, the laat of these, and the one which was to cause most 
discussion, referred to the immunities of the Christian population in 
Turkey. The clause as finally accepted was ; " That all faiths be, 
and shall be in the future, freely practised in Turkey, nor shall any 
Ottoman subject be disturbed or molested in the exercise of his 
rel^on, nor can he be forced to change it." Before the question 
was raised at Paris, the Sultan, on 9th May 1855, granted certain 
concessions to his Christian and Jewish subjects. The Bayah was to 
be admitted into the army and to the administration, and should he 
eligible for any mihtary command up to the rank of colonel, or to a 
civil office up to the first class ; and, further, that they might repair 
their churches without any special authorisation, and even construct 
new ones in the quarters which had been set apart for their exclusive 
use. This reform, however, met with opposition from all classes ; and 
the opposition from the Christians, especially of the Orthodox Church, 
was 80 bitter that they threatened to emigrate en masse : so that the 
clause in reference to military 8er\'ice had eventually to l>e withdrawn. 

Difficulties arose in Paris as to the nature which the reform to 
be issued should take. England claimed that these reforms should 
be in the nature of a treaty, with reciprocal rights and duties, to be 
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entered into between Turkey and the Powers. Turkey would oot 
admit thia, and in order to give the character of Bpontaneity to the 
new reform the Ottoman Government forthwith promulgated a new 
chart called the Hatti Humayoim.* The new chart was read on 18th 
February 1856, with formalities equal to the ceremonies which had 
attended the reading of the Hatti Sherif of Gulhana, and in the 
presence of the officers of state, ambassadors and representatives of 
the Afoliammedan, Christian and Jewish communities. The Hatti 
Humayoun contains thirty-eight articles. The first article renews the 
guarantees promised to all subjects, without distinction of religion, by 
the Hatti Sherif of Gulhana and by the laws of the Tanzimat in regard 
to security of the person, honour and property ; and official measiires 
are to be taken to insure that these receive full effect. Other articles 
confirm the immunities and spiritual privileges which had already 
been granted by former Sultans to the non-Mohammedan communities. 
The powers granted by Mohammed II. to the Patriarchs and Bishops 
are to be renewed in such a way as to harmonise with the changes 
which had taken place since the original grant. The temporal affitirs 
of each community are to be placed under the control of a council 
to be chosen from the members of such community, both the clergy 
and laity being represented; each community having the right to 
establish schools of all grades which will be placed under the inspec- 
tion of a mixed council of education. The building of churches and 
schools, and their maintenance, are also provided for; and certain 
articles repeat specifically the absolute freedom of religion, and the 
equality which is to exist between all subjects of whatsoever religion. 
" Personne ne sera ni vexe, ni inqui^td a eet i^gard." " Personne 
ne sera contraint &. changer de culte ou de religion." All idea of the 
inferiority of the Rayah, in respect to the Mohammedan, is to be done 
away with. " Tout mot et toute expression ou appellation tendant ii 
tendre une classe de mes sujets inf^rieure h. I'autre, h raison du culte, 
de la langue ou de la race, sent h jamais abolis et effaci^s du protocole 
administratif." 

All departments of the administration are to be refonned, the 
principle of equality between Bayah and Mohammedan being main- 
tained. Thus, all government appointments are to be made by the 
Sultan himself, and all subjects are to be eligible for these appoint- 

' Aristarki Bey, vol. il p, 23. Nuradounghian, vol. iit pp. 83, &;. Schopotf, 
pp. 48, 4o. 
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ments : " et conime touB nos BujetB, sans distinction de nationality, 
seront admissibles aux emplois et eervicee publics, lis seront aptea k 
les oecuper, selon leur capacity, et conforra^ment Ji des regies dont 
rapplieation sera g^n^rale." Equality of taxation is to be introduced, 
and the method of collecting the taxes is to be reformed. Non- 
Mohammedans are to be liable for military service. The proWucial 
government is to be reoi^nised, and non- Mohammedans are to 
receive equal representation. The Finances are to he reformed, banks 
are to be instituted, and the laws in regard to corruption and embezzle- 
ment are to be strictly enforced. The Judicial syateni is also to be 
reformed. Cases between Rayah and Mohammedan are to be heard 
in Mixed Courts, the witnesses being sworn according to their faith, 
and the audiences being public. Other cases, which depend on the 
religious law, and the parties to which are either both Mohammedan, 
or both of the same non -Mohammedan community, are to be brought 
before the religions courts of the Mohammedans or non-Mohammedans, 
and the law applied is to be either the Sbaria, or the law of the 
Religious Community interested, as the case may be ; and disputes in 
r^ard to successions between Kayali may, on their request, be heard 
by tlie heads of their community. Penal and Commercial Codes, 
as well as a Code of Procedure, are to be promulgated. The Prisons 
are to he completely i-eformed, " et tout traitement qui resaemblerait 
aux torments et Ji la torture sont radicalement supprimi^s et abolis." 
The system of Police is also to be fully reoi^auised. The promised 
reform was thus complete and included every important branch of 
the administration. 

One article of the Hatti Humayoun is of special interest, as by it 
foreigners were to be allowed the right to own immovable property 
in the Ottoman Empire. The question is, however, one which requires 
special discussion.' 

Within a week of the promulgation of the Hatti Humayoun the 
Powers met at the Congress of Paris, and after considerable discussion 
it was duly recognised, and tlie Powers undertook in the future that 
the European Powers should not intervene, either singly or collec- 
tively, in the internal affairs of Turkey. " Leurs Majesti^a s'engagent 
chaoiine de son c6ti5, k respecter rind^pendance et rint6griti5 terri- 
toriale de I'Empire Ottoman, garantissent en commun la stricte 
observation de cet engagement, et consid^reront, en consf^quence, 
' See chapter xi. "Tlie Lnnd Laws of Turkey and Eg3-pt." 
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tout aete de nature k j porter atteinte comnie line question d'int^r^t 
general." And, " S. M. I. le Sultan, dans sa eonBtante eoUicitude pour 
le bien-^tre de sea sujets, ayant octroy^ un Firman qui, en am^liorant 
leur sort sana distinction de religion ni de race, consacre ses g^nd- 
reuses intentions envers les populations cliri^tiennes de son empire, 
et voulant donner un nouveau tdnnoignage de ses sentiments k cet 
egard, a i^aolu de communiquer aux Puissances contractantes ledit 
Firman, spontan^ment eman^ de sa volont^ souveraine. 

" Les Puissances contractantes constatent la haute valeur de cette 
communication. 11 est bien entendu qu'elle ne sanrait, en aucun cas, 
donner le droit aux dites Puissances de s'immiseer, soit coUectivement, 
eoit 8<^pari^iuent, dans les rapports de 9. M. le Sultan avec ses sujets, 
ni dans I'administration interieure de son Empire." 

In futilment of the promises made in the Hatti Humayoun there 
appeared in 1860 an " Ordinance in regard to the competence and 
oi^nisation of the Commercial Courts"; in 1861 a Code of Com- 
mercial Procedure was promulgated; and in 1864 there followed a 
Code of Maritime Commerce, and a Code of Criminal Procedure. 
Between 1868 and 1876 the Civil Law, as contained in the works 
of the Hanatite authors, was codified, and published under the title 
Medjell^. In 1864 the administration of the Viiayetes was re- 
oi^nised by Firman, both Mohammedan and non- Mohammedan 
citizens being represented on the elective councils and the tribunals ; 
and in 1874 a provincial division similar to a commune was formed, 
ha\'ing a council half Mohammedan and half non-Moliammedan, for 
the collection of taxes. In accordance with the Firman of 1864 the 
provinces were divided into divisions similar to the French arromlisae- 
ment, canton and commune, imder the orders of the Vali or Governor, 
with subordinate ofticials over each division and subdivision. In 
each division was a council and a court, the majority of whose 
members were elective, tlie riglit of election being theoretically shared 
equally by Mohammedans and non-Mohammedans, but in reality this 
equality did not exist. The civil and criminal courts were always 
presided over by a Ulema, but not the commercial courts. 

The different non-Mohammedan religious communities received 
new Constitutions,^ in virtue of the promises made. Thus, the Greek 
Community received a Constitution in 1862, the Annenian United 

' See more fully for these Conatitittioiis in the chapter "Coiirta of Personal 
Statute and Religious Conm 
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in 1863, and the JewB in 1865. "We may take the Constitution of the 
Greek Community as an example. Several clauses refer to the mode 
of election and to the powers of the Patriarch, the Synod, the different 
councils, the bishops, courts, schools, financial administration, &c. The 
Patriarch is to be elected for life, his election being conlinned by the 
Porte; and he is to have the power of treating directly with the 
Ottoman Government. The Holy Synod is to consist of twelve 
metropolitans or bishops, half of whom are to be re-elected each 
year: their duties refer to questions of faith and ecclesiaatical 
discipline. The National Council, consisting of twelve lay members, 
is to look after the temporal afTairs of the community, and exercise 
judicial and deliberative powers; as a judicial body it formed a 
kind of court of appeal. Lastly, the General Assembly consisted 
of members chosen from the Synod and the National Council, as well 
as a certain numbers of members chosen from the professional and 
commercial bodies of the community. The duties of the General 
Assembly were to consider all important questions which were of 
interest to the community. 
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CHAPTEK X 

THE OTTOMAN LAWS OF PROTECTION AND KATIONALITY 

OxE of the most interesting problems which arose out of the inter- 
vention by European States in the internal affairs of Turkey, during 
the period of the Tanzimat, was how to check the denationalisation 
of her subjects. At first the evil took the form of a right called 
Protection. In virtue of this right of Protection a Foreign State 
could withdraw a Turkish subject from the jurisdiction of the local 
authorities, and place him in a position which entitled him to benefit 
from the privileges and immunities which had been granted to 
foreigners by the Capitulations of the Ottoman Sultans. To prevent 
this abuse a Law of Protection was passed in 1863; but although 
the abuse then ceased, it was succeeded by an even greater. The 
Foreign States, instead of granting protection, conferred the title of 
subject on large numbers of Ottoman subjects who had never quitted 
Ottoman territories, and therefore could not have fulfilled the most 
essential condition of naturalisation, in virtue of which it ia necessary 
for the foreigner to reside, during a considerable period of time, 
witliin the territories of the state of which he wishes to become a 
subject. This second abuse was dealt with by the Ottoman Law of 
Nationality of 1869. 

The right of Protection was no new principle, but is one whicli 
can be traced back to the earliest Capitulations, whether Christian 
or Mohammedan ; thus we find several examples of the right in the 
early Capitulations granted to the Italian States by the feudal and 
Christian States of Jerusalem and Cyprus. The Genoese were, at 
that time, in the habit of stipulating for privileges not only for 
Genoese subjects, but also for those who were "dicti Jauuensea," 
or " districtuales Januae." Similarly Venice stipulated for those 
" qiu Veneti appellantur," or for those " qui pro Venetis se tenent ; " 
and Pisa stipulated in the same way for those " qui Pisano nomine 
consentur," Apparently there were four possible classes who might 
benefit from the privileges granted to those cities : First, the citizens 
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themselveB ; secondly, the vassals of the city; tliirdly, the Datives 
of the Btate where the privileges were granted, such aa Syrians, 
(rreeks and Jews who were merchants, and wished to benefit by the 
privileges granted to the Italians ; and, lastly, merchants who were 
subjects of some other European State, but whose state had received 
no privil^es from the local authority.' The first two classes offer no 
difficulty, but the last two have special interest ; we shall consider 
the last first. 

The last class of persons receiving privil^es we may call pro- 
tected foreigners, and we may distinguish them from the first two 
classes whom we may call subjects, and the third class whom we 
may call protected natives. In the teuth century it was necessary 
for a European State, which wished to trade with one or otlier of the 
Eastern States, to enter into special treaty arrangements with that 
state, and obtain privileges and immimities for its merchants; the 
subjects of a European State not having these privileges were not 
allowed to enter the ports of the Eastern State ; or if, by any chance, 
they did enter, they suffered such grave inconveniences that they 
were not likely to come again, supposing they were allowed to depart. 
Under such eircumBtances the only policy open to a merchant of an 
unprivil^ed state was to pretend to be the subject of one or other 
of the privileged states. Sometimes, however, a privileged state 
would expressly stipulate that her privileges should be extended to 
those who came under her protection. Thus the Consul of Mont- 
pellier asked the King of Jerusalem and Cyprus for certain privileges, 
" for all the merchants and inhabitants of the said town and others 
navigating with them or under their said consid or flag." The 
practice was apparently for the consul to grant a certificate of 
nationality to such foreign merchants as he was willing to protect. 
The person thus protected escaped the payment of custom dues, or 
at least only paid the reduced dues granted to the protecting state ; 
thus causing considerable loss to the local revenues. The protected 
persons were, moreover, under the jurisdiction of the protecting 
GonBul, and were governed by the laws of his state, living within his 
fundiik or quarter, and benefiting by all the privileges granted to 
his state. This right was frequently abused, and the loss it entailed 
to the local authorities naturally led to their disapproval of the 
system. As early as 991 we find in the treaty between Venice and 
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Constantinople, of that year, a clause by which the Venetians were 
forbidden to allow the inhabitants of Bira, Amalfi or the Jews, to 
benefit from their privileges by pretending they were Venetians. 

The same practice existed from an early date in Mohammedan 
States. Thus Amalfi acted as the protecting state for Christian 
merchants and pilgrims at Jemsalem in 1080, And in the thirteenth 
century there was a Capitulation between Venice and the Sultan of 
Egypt, in virtue of which foreign pilgrims conung on Venetian ships 
were to receive security for their persons and property, as well as 
the same treatment as had been granted to the Venetians in regard 
to customs and jurisdiction. From Breydenhach we learnt that in 
1483 the Catalans acted as the protectors of all unprivileged 
foreigners in Alexandria. The French at first only received privi- 
leges in Egypt as coming under the protection of the Catalan Consul. 
As early as Saladin there is evidence of the rect^nition of this 
practice, as in his Capitulation to the Fisaus in 1173 he makes them 
undertake not to carry foreign merchants who are subjects of an 
enemy state. We have discussed the same question as it arose 
under the Ottoman Capitulations, and have seen the claim made by 
France to be the protector of the subjects of all states other than 
Venice. This claim of Protection on the part of Finance was renewetl 
in her last Capitulation in 1740; but as practically all European 
States, and several American States, are now protected by their own 
f^ents, France's claim of Protection, except in so far as it relates to 
Religious Protection, offers no ditticulty ; and could only be objected 
to by Turkey in so far as it enabletl a foreigner to benefit by customs' 
reductions to whicli he would not otherwise be entitled. The protection 
of natives, however, offers very considerable difficulty, and led to very 
serious interference with the rights of the sovereign power in Turkey. 

The right of a Foreign State to protect the subjects of Turkey 
is much more unjustifiable than the claim to protect foreignern, 
especially after consideration of the extent to which the practice 
was carried during the eighteenth century. The origin of tlie 
practice seems to have arisen out of the fact that foreign merchants 
or consuls were in the habit of employing natives as then- domestic 
Ber\'ant8 ; and that these persons of lowly condition were treated as 
holding a position similar to that of a protected foreigner, was a 
fact which did not attract much attention, owing to the small 
number of the persons affected ; but when the international rivalries, 
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which arose between the different foreign conaule, led them to extend 
the practice in order to add to their prestige by increasing their 
clientele, the question assumed diflerent proportions; especially as 
these protected persons included some of the wealthiest native 
merchants. The person thns protected, it was claimed, although a 
subject, was completely free from local jurisdiction, and was under the 
jurisdiction of the consul protecting him ; and further, was entitled 
to all the privileges of a foreigner, such as immunity from taxation. 

The pi-actiee of granting Protection to native subjects existed 
from the earliest times' The Italian cities which received special 
privileges from the Christian princes of tlie Levant were also given 
a quarter in the cities of that state. This quarter was entirely 
outside the jurisdiction of the local courts, and was governed by 
the Consul or Bsily of the Italian State, who administered justice 
in accordance with the law of hie own state. These colonies were 
essentially commercial, but the difficulties of carrying on business 
with the natives were considerable, and it was often found con- 
venient to use the native Syrians or Jews as their i^nta. Thus, 
gradually, a large section of the inliabitants of these Italian quarters 
came to be natives, these natives being under tlie jurisdiction of the 
foreign consul of the quarter. The Christian States of the Levant 
were feudal, and the laws and the taxes were those of a feudal 
state; native subjects were in consequence very willing to come 
within the merchant communities, and so share in the immunities 
and privileges accorded to those communities. The same practice 
was found in Cyprus and in the Greek Empire. The most important 
example of the practice in Constantinople was the protection 
claimed by the Venetians over the Jews and Armenian Catholics. 
The same difficulties arose between the local government and the 
protecting states in all these cases. 

In the Ottoman Empire the practice began by the foreign consuls 
granting a right of Protection to the native guards and interpreters 
which it was necessary for them to employ. The Capitulations 
recognised the necessity of this practice, and accorded to these 
persons the same privileges as were given to the subjects of the 
state they served ; — 

"That the ambassadors and consuls shall and may take into 
their service any janizary or interpreter they please, without any 
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other janizEiry, or other of our slaves, intruding themselves into 
their service against their will and consent." 

" That the Ambassadors of the King of England, residing at the 
Sublime Porte, being the representatives of His Majesty, and the 
interpreters the representatives of the ambassadors for such matters, 
therefore, as the latter shall translate or speak, or whatever sealed 
letter or memorial they may convey to any place in the name of 
tlieir ambassador, it being found that that which they have inter- 
preted or translated is a true interpretation of the words and 
answers of the Ambassador or Consul, they shall be always free 
from all imputation of fault or punishment; and in case they shall 
commit any offence, our judges and governors shall not reprove, 
beat, or put any of the said interpreters in prison, without the 
knowledge of the Ambassador or Consul." 

" That in case any of the interpreters shall happen to die, if he 
be an Englishmaa proceeding froni England, all his effects shall be 
taken possession of by the Ambassador or Consul ; but should he 
be a subject of our Dominions, they shall be delivered up to his 
next heir; and having no heir, they shall be confiscated by our 
fiscal officers." 

"That the interpreters of the English Ambassadors, having 
always been free and exempt from all contributions and impositions 
whatever, respect shall in future be paid to the Articles of the 
Capitulations stipulated in ancient times, without the fiscal officers 
intermeddling with the effects of any of the interpreters who may 
happen to die, which effects shall be distributed amongst his heirs." 

"That the aforesaid King, having been a true friend of our 
Sublime Forte, His Ambassador, who resides here, shall be allowed 
the servants, of any nation whatsoever, who shall be exempt from 
impositions, and in no manner molested."^ 

Thus, although the right existed in earlier Capitulations, but 
less clearly stated, article 43 of the French Capitulation of 1740 
says: "Les privileges ou immunity accord^s aux Fran^ais auront 
aussi lieu pour les interpr^tes qui sont an service de leurs 
ambaesadeurs." The number of these dependants were, however, 
frequently in excess of the absolute necessities of the consuls. To 

' English Capitulation, 16T5, articles art. 9, exempting certain consular 
28,45,46, 69, 60. See also Turkish employeesfrom thepaymentof custonui 
lUglement of July 15th, 27th, 1669, duties. 
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these were added a number of local tradesmen with whom the 
conaulate dealt, and also native agents of the European merchants. 
The next step was a practice initiated by France and Venice, but 
followed later by England and Holland, and subsequently by 
practically all the European States ; the practice was to appoint a 
wealthy Kayah as consul to one or other of these foreign Powers 
in some port of Turkey ; the office was remunerative, owing to the 
large shipping dues paid to the consuls, and natives were, there- 
fore, willing to accept it, apart from the fact of the immunities 
they obtained by so doing. The practice may have had much to 
justify it at first, but when consuls were appointed in towns 
where there was no subject of the state which the consul repre- 
sented, and practically no trade, it could no longer be defended. 
These native consuls not only claimed the privileges of the 
Capitulations for themselves, but also claimed them for their 
families. The abuse had tlius become considerable; but the last 
stage was reached when the consuls found that they could make 
large sums of money by selling certificates, or "Beraha," of pro- 
tection to the natives, the benefits of these certificates being 
hereditary. 

When the abuse had been carried as far as this, it is not sur- 
prising that the Turkish Government objected. But it was not 
only the government which suffered; tlie majority of these pro- 
tected persons were, as a rule, members of one or other of the 
non-Mohammedan communities. Now these communities had to 
pay certain fixed sums to the government as their share in the 
taxes, and among these the most important was the sum payable 
as equivalent for military service. The metliod adopted for collect- 
ing these taxes was as follows: — The Ottoman Government fixed 
on a certain lump sum which was to be paid by each community, 
and then the heads of these communities themselves determined 
how this sum was to be divided among their members, and them- 
selves collected it. Now it is abundantly clear that if the members 
of their community were reduced the burden of these taxes would 
fall more heavily on the members who were left. It is not, 
therefore, surprising to find that the members of the Eeligious 
Communities were among the principal objectors to this system 
of Protection, especially as in its developed form it withdrew the 
wealthiest of their numbers from sharing in the payment of taxes. 
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Such was the position at the b^^inning of the nineteenth century; 
both the Bayahs and the Ottom&D Government united in their 
objections to the practice of the foreign Powers, by which they 
granted protection to Ottoman subjects, and thereby withdrew 
them from the jurisdiction of their religious rulers and the Ottoman 
Government. 

The chief offender at that time, in regard to this practice, was 
Russia; and it was mainly from jealousy at Russia's increasing 
influence in Turkey that France was induced, in 1808, to enter into 
n^otiations to check the abuses of Protection. France undertook 
not to grant any certificates of protection, provided the other Powers 
gave similar undertakings; and Treaties from that date included a 
clause stipulating that no such certificate would be granted without 
the previous consent of the Ottoman Government. The abuse, how- 
ever, still continued, and in September 1860 a circular was sent to 
the foreign embassies, in which it was stated that vigorous measures 
would be adopted towards the members of this new class of 
" Protected." In the first place, it had been decided in 1841 b)' the 
Porte tliat if these protected persons remained within Turkish 
territory they would be treated in every respect as Turkish subjects, 
and the courts would not admit foreign Powers to intervene on their 
behalf. As this had not proved effectual, the Porte in I860 ordained 
that those who disclaimed tlieir Ottoman nationality would be 
deported, their property sold, and their rights of succession within 
the empire cancelled.' 

The final result of the negotiations which followed between 
Turkey and the Powers was the Law of Protection of 186^.* As a 
result of this law, the number of persons who were entitled to 
receive a certificate of protection was strictly limited, only a certain 
number of persons holding particular posts under the consuls and 
ambassadors, such as Brt^man, Kawas or Interpreters, being 
eligible ; each certificate had, further, to be submitted tfl the go^ern- 
ment for its approval before being granted ; and the riglit itself, and 
the privileges it entailed, were entirely personal to the holder of the 
post, and in consequence did not extend to his fanuly, were no longer 
hereditary, and in fact were extinguished as soon as he ceased to 
occupy his post. The law, however, was to have no retroactive 
effect, and all those who were already entitled to " Protection " 
' Engelliardt, vol. i. p. 66. ' Voung, vol, ii. p. 232. 
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preserved their right. In conBequence, there are two classes of 
protected persons in Turkey; the first in virtue of the Law of 1863, 
and the second consisting of those persons, or their successors, who 
had received a certificate of protection before 1863. 

The Law of 1863 solved, once and for all, the question of Protec- 
tion of native subjects by foreign Powers ; but the abuse which the 
practice of protection had produced continued, and in an a^ravated 
form. For some time there had existed, side by side with the practice 
■of abusive grants of protection, a practice by which Ottoman subjects 
might become the naturalised subjects of some foreign Power, without 
ever leaving Ottoman territory. This second practice now became 
80 general that tlie evils of protection were surpassed, and new 
n^otiations had to be entered into with the Powers. The result was 
the Ottoman Law of Nationality of 19th January 1869.' The Powers, 
with the exception of Russia and Greece, immediately gave their 
consent to the new law. 

In considering the terms of the Law of Nationality of 1869 there 
are two points to be remembered : first, that the law was based on 
the French Law as it existed at that date ; and, secondly, that its 
principal object was to check the abuses of denationalisation. We 
have seen, when considering tlie Tanzimat, that all the new legal and 
administrative reforms which were introduced at that time were 
modelled on the existing French system. It was just at this date 
that certain new principles, in regard to nationality, were first intro- 
duced into International Law ; these were not adopted in France till 
aome tew years later, and, in consequence, the Ottoman Law is more 
in accordance with the older system than that which is now uni- 
versally accepted by the United States and the principal European 
Powers. The primary object of the new law was, further, to check 
the abuses of denationalisation, the most important articles of the 
new law relate, in consequence, to this subject; and other very 
important questions of nationality are either ignored entirely or 
only treated in a very summary manner. The law has effectually 
dealt with the abuse which it was intended to cheek, but a very large 
number of other important questions are left unsolved, and a more 
comprehensive and more modern law is very much needed in the 
Ottoman Empire. 

The foundation of the law is a mixture of the Jua Soli and Jus 
' Youug, voL iL pp. 226 to 229, Aristarki Bey, vol. L p. 7. 
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Sanffuimis theories. Article 1 lays down the rule of ihojvs sanguinis, 
and " the child of an Ottoman father and Ottoman mother, or of an 
Ottoman father, is Ottoman " ; but article 9 states a presumption 
which is as fully in accordance with the jus soli, "every person 
dwelling within Ottoman territory is reputed an Ottoman subject 
and treated as such, until his quality of foreigner hae been properly 
set up." Article 2 also rec<^nises a certain privilege which results 
from the Jus soli : " Every person bom within Ottoman territory 
of foreign parents can, within the three years which shall follow his 
majority, revindicate the quality of Ottoman subject;" in other 
words, if he wishes to become an Ottoman subject he does not 
require to follow the ordinary rules of naturalisation, which are laid 
down in article 3. The presumption of article 9 in favour of Otto- 
man nationality is entirely in agreement with the rule of Moham- 
medan Law, which is, that " persons found in a Dar are primd 
fade held to belong to it." In practice this rule would meet 
the case of a foundling, or of a child of parents whose nationality 
was unknown. 

The ordinary method by which a foreigner may acquire Ottoman 
nationality is stated in article 3, and is in conformity with the 
universally accepted principles of International Law. The foreigner 
must be major, must have resided within Ottoman territory for five 
years, and must address a petition to the Turkish Minister of 
Foreign Affaira In addition to the exception pronded for in 
article 2, Ottoman nationaUty may be granted "as a special favour," 
and without the necessity of conforming to the conditions of article 
3, to such person as the Imperial Government shall consider " worthy 
of this special favour," Tlie age of majority is to be determined by 
the law of the foreigner and not by Ottoman Law. 

Articles 5 and 6, when we recall the immediate object of the law, 
are the most important, as they deal with the question of how an 
Ottoman subject may become a foreigner. Two cases are dis- 
tinguished : where the Ottoman subject has received the consent of 
his government to become naturalised abroad, and where he has 
not. "An Ottoman subject who has acquired a foreign nationality 
joitk the consent of the Imperial Government is considered and treateil 
as a foreign subject ; if, on the contrary, he has acquired a foreign 
nationality loithout the cmisent of the Imperial Government, his 
naturalisation will be considered null and void, and he will continue 
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to be considered and treated in all points ae an Ottoman subject. 
No Ottoman eubject can in any case become naturalised abroad 
without first having obtained an act of authorisation issued in virtue 
of an Imperial Iradah." " The Imperial Governmeut can neverthe- 
less declare the loss of the 'quality of Ottoman subject in the case 
of any Ottoman subject who shall become naturalised abroad or who 
shall accept military office under a foreigu government withmii tfu 
ai'thority of his sovereign. In such a case the loss of the quality of 
Ottoman subject entails ipso facta the prohibition, in regard to the 
person who shall have incurred it, from again entering the Ottoman 
Empire." The result of these two articles may be briefly summarised 
as follows : — If the Ottoman subject received the authorisation of his 
government by Imperial Iradah his position was secure, he acquired 
the quality of foreigner, and, as such, he was entitled to the benefits 
of the Capitulations. But if he did not obtain tliis authorisation 
there were two courses open to tlie Ottoman Government : it might 
either consider tlie naturalisation as null and void, in which case the 
individual interested remained an Ottoman citizen, and was therefore 
unable to claim the privileges or immunities of tlie Capitulations; 
or it might consent to the naturalisation being considered operative, 
but in this case the individual in question was obliged to quit 
Ottoman territory and never return. The difficulties in regard to 
the application of the Capitulations were thus avoideil. 

These articles are opposed to the principles of modern legislation 
first stated in the American Act of Congress of 1868. "The right 
of expatriation is a natural and inherent right of tlie people." But 
if we compare them with the edict of Louis XIV, of 1669, or with 
Napoleon's Decree of 1809, in which he threatened the death of any 
Frenchman who became naturalised abroad, we find that these 
articles are much more equitable, and much more in accordance with 
the modem practice of nations. Nor do they compare unfa^'ourably 
witli the earlier English practice, wlucli was in existence till 1870, 
and which was summed up in the maxim " 7iemo jmtest cxirei-e pati-iam." 
The lengths to which this rule was carried in England, especially 
during the war of 1812, do not entitle us to criticise the Ottoman 
rule of 1869 too severely. Taking into consideration all the circum- 
stances of the CEise, and remembering the date of their promulgation, 
there was nothing contrary to existing international principles in 
those articles; in fact, they are exactly similar to the French 
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Imperial Decree of 1811 : " No Frenchman can be naturalised abroad 
without our authority." 

The position of the Ottoman Government is stated, with clearness 
and with commendable reserve, in the memorandum which accom- 
panied the Law of 1869.^ "The Imperial Government has always 
recc^ised that the right of the individual to leave the country of 
hiB origin, to adopt a new fatherland, and to estabiiBh himself where 
his interests or convenience call him, is a right which is founded on 
the principles of individual liberty.* But it has for some time past 
had to struggle against abuses which arise out of the Capitulations, 
and which increase from day to day. ... It was in this manner 
that an entire class of I*rotected Foreigners was created in Turkey, 
the numbers of which surpass those of the foreign subjects them- 
selves. . . . The Imperial Government had hoped to remedy this 
state of affairs, in part at least, by the ordinance drawn up in 
1S63. . . . Our hope has not, however, been realised. As soon as 
this ordinance was promulgated, the number of Ottoman subjects 
adopting foreign nationalities sensibly increased and in proportion 
to the decrease in protected persons. ... In view, and for the 
simple purpose, of preventing the Ottoman subject, who has his 
domicile in the Ottoman Empire, from escaping from his legitimate 
rulers, the law requires the antecedent authorisation by the Sovereign 
of his change of nationality. . . . The question of nationality in 
Turkey is a European question ; all the Powers who have entered 
into treaties with the Sublime Porte are interested in it; every law 
or ordinance on the subject ought to be the joint work of the 
Sublime Porte and the representatives of these Powers. . . . The 
Law in question ought not to have retroactive effect, nor should it 
atfect any rule contained in existing treaties." 

The Ottoman position is essentially reasonable ; all that it asks is 
that the Powers should observe the ordinary principles of Inter- 
national Law in regard to naturalisation. The Ottoman Go\emment 
merely reserves to itself a certain power, already claimed by certain 
fully civilised states, by which to protect itself from the fraudulent 
naturalisations granted by otlier states to her loss. The necessity 
for some such power will be clearly evident from the following 
quotation: "We must not foi^et that in 1841, and a few years later, 

ject to become a member of another 
a sub- state. 
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in 1860, the Divan waa wnder the necessity of taking precautiona 
against the practice of consular protections, that is to say against 
acts of fraudulent denationalisation which were practised among the 
Christian Ottomans. The abuse had not become less general and 
the Greek rayah, against whom it was specially neceaaary to take 
punitive action, were so far enhardened as to go to Athens, where 
the ^encies were making a r^ular commerce of it, and procure 
titles which authorised them to reside in the Ottoman Empire as 
Greek subjects enjoying the immunities of the capitulations. It 
has been stated that in Turkey out of 300,000 persons who were con- 
sidered Greeks, 150,000 were knon-n to have been born on Ottoman 
territory of Ottoman parents. And that in Constantinople alone, 
there were 21,000 Greeks whose Ottoman origin could have been 
easily established by the local polica It is in this manner that we 
may explain how the population of the Kingdom of Greece, which 
was only ToO.OOO souls one year after the war of independence, 
attained the figure of 1,056,000 when the' census was taken before 
the annexation of the Ionian Islands, that is to say in a period of 
less than thirty years." ' 

Russia and Greece, the chief offenders, were the only Powers to 
withhold their consent to the new law. The Russian refusal was, 
however, based on special circumstances connected with arrangements 
which Russia had herself entered into with Turkey in r^ard to the 
matter before the promulgation of the Law of 1869. So soon as 
these special difticulties were overcome, Russia accorded her consent. 
Greece has not yet given her consent. The Greek law of nationality 
in force at that time was contained in article 15 of the Greek Civil 
Code of 1857, According to this article a foreigner, who wished to 
become a naturalised Greek subject, required to be of full age 
according to the law of his origin ; he must make a declaration of his 
intention before the mayor of the place in which he intended to 
reside, and must thereafter continue to reside for a certain period 
within Greek territory : this period was two years for persons who 
had been bom in Greece, and three years for those born abroad. 
There was also a special form of privileged naturalisation, but even 
in that case residence in Greece was an essential condition. Thus 
the naturalisations granted to Turkish subjects were entirely contrary 
to Greek Law, and Turkey had some reason to object. Since then 
■ Engelhardt, vol. ii. p. 102. 
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the Greek Law has been twice modified : by a Law of 19th Februarj' 
1881, the conditioD of residence within Greek territory might be 
dispensed with by s fioyaj Decree ; and by a Law of 3rd December 
1883 residence within Greek territory became imnecessary, as the 
foreigner desiring to become a naturalised Greek might take the oath 
of allegiance in a foreign territory before the Greek Consul, Egypt is 
fortunately in a better position, as her relations with Greece on this 
subject were arranged satisfactorily by a diplomatic agreement of 2nd 
February 1890, the legality of which has been recognised by the 
'Mixed Courts. 

Article 8 of the Law of 1869 deals with the position of the child 
whose father has been naturalised. " The child, even when a minor 
of an Ottoman subject who has been naturalised a foreigner orwho 
has lost bis nationality does not follow the condition of his father 
but remains an Ottoman subject." "The child, even when a minor, 
of a foreigner who has been naturalised an Ottoman does not follow 
the condition of his father but remains a foreigner." Thus a change 
in the nationality of a father does not affect his children, but is 
entirely personal to himself. This is contrary to the modem 
principle, which respects the unity of the family. " In the majority 
of countries, the family ia considered, as far aa it includes the wife 
and minor children, as forming an indivisible whole in respect to 
nationality. The father of the family is free to change his nationality, 
and this change entails that of his minor children and of his wife." 
The arguments which have been used in support of this principle 
apply with even greater force in Turkey and Egypt, where so many 
different systems of jurisdiction exist side by side, and where already 
the question of competence is so much involved. But the rule laid 
down in article 8 is entirely in conformity with the French Law of 
that date, and is in accordance with the principles supported by such 
an eminent Jurist as Laurent. "In French Law," writes Laurent* of 
the system then in existence, " children acquire at birth the nation- 
ality of their father. . . . Can this nationality of origin and of race 
be taken away from them by the act of their father ? I have always 
supposed that the father had not this right, and there ia no doubt as 
to this in the French system which I have stated ; it applies to the 
children as well as to the wife ; it has even more force when it refers 
to the children, since they hold their nationality by race, that is by 
' Laurent, iii. p. S95, No. 166. 
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the will of God, whereas the married woman follows the condition of 
her husband in virtue of the law. . . ," Eecognising the influence of 
French Law in Txirkey at that time, it is not surprising that this 
principle waa adopted, but the legal complications which must result 
from it witbin the Ottoman Empire are only another argument iu 
favour of the revision of the law. 

What is the position of the married woman under the Ottoman 
Law of 1869 ? This is a question which, considering the interests 
involved, is of the very greatest importance ; but it is a question 
entirely ignored by the Ottoman Law. The only article which 
touches upon the position of a married woman is article 7, which 
says : " The Ottoman woman who has married a foreigner may, if 
she becomes a widow, recover her quahty of Ottoman subject, by 
making her declaration within the three months which shall follow 
the death of her husband." From this we may deduce that an 
Ottoman woman, who marries a foreigner, becomes a foreigner, at 
least when the law of the foreign husband considers that by her 
marriage she acquires his nationality, as most systems now do. 
The wording of the circular, issued to explain the Law of 1869, 
supports this view : " As the Ottoman woman who marries a 
foreigner ceases to be an Ottoman subject article 7 gives her the 
power of recovering, if she becomes a widow, her original nation- 
ality. . . ." The practice of foreigners marrying Ottoman women 
was a common one ; before foreigners were allowed to own Ottoinau 
landed property the foreign husband would buy the land and have 
it roistered in his wife's name. But this practice is of little use 
as an argument, since the second part of the article says: "This 
article in any case is only applicable to her person: her property 
is governed by the laws and regulations in general which regulate 
it." ITie question is one which has given rise to very considerable 
discussion. 

The question in regard to the Ottoman woman who marries a 
foreigner is difficult, but that of the foreign woman who marries 
an Ottoman subject is even more difficult, since the law does not 
mention it even incidentally. The position which Ottoman women 
occupy socially also complicates the question from the point of 
view of a Christian woman who marries a Mohammedan. It has 
been ai^ued that as the Ottoman woman, by deduction from article 
7, becomes a foreigner on her marriage with a foreigner, so the 
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converse must also be true, and the foreign woman must become 
Ottoman on her niarrii^e to an Ottoman. The rule of Moham- 
medan Law is in support of this theory, as the womein of the 
Dar-el-Harb who marries a Mohammedan or Rayah herself 
becomes a Mohammedan or Rayah. The French Law of that 
date was also in the same sense, and the foreign woman became a 
French subject on her marri^e with a Frenchman. This rule 
would also accord best with the principle of maintaining the unity 
of the family ; and if it was not for the exceptional social position 
of women in the Ottoman Empire this theory would probably pre- 
vail. The question, so far as Egypt is concerned, has, however, 
remained unsettled ; and there are a number of decisions of the 
different Courts interested which may be quoted in favour of'eaeh 
theory. Thus the Egyptian Mixed Courts have decided that an 
Italian woman and a French woman preserved their original 
nationality.^ The majority of the French consular * decisions have 
been to the same effect; but the French Consular Court at Cairo, 
on 23rd March 1900, held that a French woman who had married 
an Ottoman subject was an Ottoman, and a circular from the 
French Foreign Office to their consular and diplomatic ^nts 
iiistnicts them to consider the French woman who has married an 
Ottoman as herself being Ottoman. The result of article 10 of 
the English Naturalisation Act of 1870 would appear to make 
the English woman follow the nationality of her husband, and 
this seems to be the interpretation generally given by the English 
Consular Courts to the article. Chmet adds the following note to 
the report of a recent case on this subject : — " C'est une question 
vivement d^battue que celle de savoir si une ^trang^re qui lipouse \in 
sujet ottoman acquiert par son mariage la nationality de son marl" ' 

' Mixed CourtofAp|>eal,AlKxandritt, an article in the "Revue Critique," 

llth April 1895; B. L. J., vii. p. 219; 1894, p. 358, by Professor Testoud. 

and 2-')th Jan. 1901. Both Salem and Testoiid are in favour 

' FrenchConsiilarCourt, Alexandria, of Ottoman nationality liy the foreign 

4th July 1891 ; Chmet, xviii. p. 601 ; wouian who marries an Ottoman 

Court of Appeal of Aix, 1-lth Det. subject. 

1B91 ; and also Italian Consular CourC For English Law, the question doea 

of Alexandria, 7th Sept. 1891 ; and not seem fully settled ; but see two 

Court of Cassation of Turin, 29th articles hy Sir Dunnis Fitzpatrick in 

April 1871. the "Journal of the Society of Com- 

' See Clunet. 1905, also Clunet, 1901 parative Legislation," Ai)gu9t 1900, 

and 1902, articles by R. Saleiu ; and and Dec. 1901. 
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The authority competent to decide questions of nationality in 
Turkey is an administrative authority, Bpecially appointed for that 
purpose by an ordinance of I7th July 1869. In I^ypt it is the 
courts which are competent to decide all disputes as to nationality, 
but the question may not be raised as a principal one, but merely 
as incidental to some other question ; and as a rule it is in reference 
to the competence of the court seised. The party who claims a right 
which dependa on the existence of some particular nationality, must, 
in accordancCr with ordinary principles, prove the existence of this 
nationality, supposing it to be disputed. The ordinary modes of 
proof are allowed, and when the case is between two private indi- 
viduals a consular certificate of nationality is accepted as primdfade 
evidence of the fact ; ^ but a consular certificate has been held to be 
of no value in a dispute with the government. The question ought 
then to be decided diplomatically.* 

The Ottoman Law of Nationality of 1869 was made applicable 
to I^pt by a circular of 1869.* But in so far as Egypt is concerned 
there is very great need of a more modem law. The result of the 
Firman of investiture of 1892, and of those which preceded it, has 
been to grant a very considerable autonomy to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, which has been enlarged still more as a result of the very 
great advance in the civilisation of Egypt. Apart from the questions 
which have been left unsettled by the Law of 1869, and those which 
require to be brought up to date, it is absolutely necessary that 
Egyptian nationality, as distinct from Ottoman nationality, should 
be defined. The essentially different position which Egypt occupies 
to that of the rest of the Ottoman Empire has made it clear that 
some definition of an "Egyptian Native Subject" is necessary; and 
several recent Decrees, such as those r^ulating elections and service 
in the army, have attempted to provide a definition. The most 
recent of these is tlie Decree of 29th June 1900, in which an 
"Egyptian Local Subject" is defined as including: "1. All persons 
estabhshed in Egypt before 1st January 1848 and who have pre- 
served their domicile, provided they are not members of a foreign 
state ; 2. Ottoman subjects bom in Egj'pt of parents domiciled there, 
if they are still domiciled in Egypt ; 3. Ottoman subjects who have 
complied with the obligation of military ser\'ice or who have paid 

' Alexandria, 15 Nov. and 13 Dec, ' B. L. J., III. p. 95. 

Ifl77 ; Clunet, v. 187 ; B. L. J., I. p. 1S6. ■ Ariaterki Bey, vol. i. p. 12. 
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the tax which is the equivalent for it ; 4. Children born in Egypt 
of unknown parents ; 5, Ottoman subjects estabUahed in Egypt for 
15 years who have made a declaration to the Moudir or Governor 
of their place of domicile." This definition, however, must remain 
unaatisfactory eo long as the principles of domicile continue in Egypt 
in their present undefined state. 

The argument which has been stated above, that the law of 1869 
was, so far as it went, in confonnity with existing principles of Inter- 
national Law, is supported by the report of a commisBion appointed 
by the French Foreign Otfice to consider the Ottoman Law of 
NationaUty.* "These rules," it says, "are in conformity with those 
which, for long, have found a place in the legislation of nearly all the 
civilised nations, especially in the Code Napoleon (articles 9, 10, 19) 
and in the French Laws of 22nd March and 3rd December 1849, 7th 
February 1851, and 29th June 1867." In reference to the special 
restrictions in r^ard to Ottoman subjects becoming naturalised 
abroad, the reporters admit that the individual is, in principle, free 
to change his nationaUty, but, they add, there ought to be certain 
restrictions in this principle; and the older French Law offers 
examples similar to those adopted in the Ottoman Law. " We must 
conclude that the new Ottoman Law in r^ard to nationality is, as a 
whole and in all its parts, in harmony with rules and dispositions 
consecrated by the laws of civilised nations ; and in consequence, it 
is impossible to find any derivation whatsoever from the principles 
of International Law. ... It does not modify in a single point the 
rights and privileges which the Capitulations confer on foreigners. . . . 
No expression has been employed in the drafting which can have 
the result of giving a retroactive effect to its dispositions. . . . 
Ottoman nationality is not imposed on any foreigner against his 
will. . . . The Capitulations and customs preserve, after the publica- 
tion of the Law of 19th January 1869, all the authority which they 
had formerly. The Law of 19th January 1869 contains nothing 
which is contrary to International Law in general, and does not affect 
in any way the rights and privileges recognised in the Capitulations 
and consecrated by custom." 

The Ottoman Law of 1869 was introduced for a special purpose, 
namely, to put a stop to abusive grants of naturalisation, which were 
injurious to the sovereign rights of the Sultan. This purpose was 
' Cogonlon, p. 603. 
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successful Before 1839 tlie Ottoman Empire had been goveruecl in 
this matter by Mohammedan Law, which does not know what 
nationality, in the European sense, means. The new law defined 
nationality and laid down rules for its guidance, and these rules were 
in accordance with the existing practice of that legislation which was 
adopted as the Ottoman model. So far there can be no criticism of 
the law ; but, since tlie date of its promulgation, international 
principles have been modified considerably, and the position of the 
Ottoman Empire itself has been greatly altered. These modifications 
retiuire a corresponding modification in the original law. In no part 
of the Ottoman Empire has the position been so greatly modified as 
in Egj'pt. At the time the law came into existence Egypt was much 
in the same position as any other Ottoman province ; but since that 
date Egj'pt has advanced in civilisation wliere the Ottoman Empire 
has remained stationary ; and Egypt has now acquired such a degree 
of independence that it has become necessary that legislative notice 
should be taken of the new conditions. The law which was sufficient 
for Turkey in 1869 is not sufficient for Egypt to-day. The first 
object of reform should be to bring the existing rules Into accord 
with modem principles ; the next, to deal with the cases untouched 
by the original law ; and the last, and not the least important, to 
distinguish clearly between an Egyptian local subject and an ordinary 
OttomaQ subject. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE LAND LAWS OF TURKEY AND EGYPT 

The effect of the Tanzimat upon the land law of Turkey was not the 
least important of the reforma attempted during the period; but, t<i 
understand the situation which the Law of 1837 was intended to 
remedy, we must first consider the Mohammedan Law on the snbject, 
and also the modifications made by previous Sultans from time to 
time. The Hanatite jurists divide the land of the Moslem world 
into two classes — Ushflri and Kharildji lands. The principal fact 
determining the legal cliaracter of any given piece of land is its 
geographical situation. This, however, may be modified in the case 
of conquered territories by the action of the conqueror. In the 
first place, then, all land which is situated in Arabia proper is Ushflii 
land ; while, speaking generally, all the land of conquered countries 
is Khar^dji land, although it may, under certain circumstances, 
become Ushuri land. This principle of elassification is based on a 
distinction which is drawn between the different rivers of the world : 
thus, land which is watered by Arab streams is said to be watered 
by the " water of iishllr," and is in consequence Ushflrj laud ; while 
land which is watered by other streams is said to be watered by the 
■' water of the kharadj," and is therefore Kharadji land. This, 
however, is i^ain complicated, since rain-water is looked upon as 
'■ water of the ushfir," 

Ushflri lands may be divided into two classes : first, lands whicli 
are Ushuri of right, including all the lands of Arabia proper, watered 
by Moslem streams; and, secondly, those which liave been made 
L'shflri lands on conquest by the Imam or Commander of the 
Faithful. Tliis second class may again be subdivided into two 
classes, for in certain cases the conquerer is obliged to declare the 
land Ushflri, while in others he may do so at his option. Thus, if 
the conquered land is watered by the " water of ushilr," that is, 
either by a Moslem river or by rain-water, it, ipao /ado, becomes 
Ushflri on conquest, and this irrespective of whether it is owned by 
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Moslems or not ; if the conquered land is watered by the " water 
of the kharfidj," it must still become Uahfiri on conquest if it is 
delivered over to the Moslem conquerors, or if the inhabitants of the 
country immediately embrace Islam. On the other hand, if the 
conquered land is watered by the " water of the kharfidj " and the 
inhabitants do not immediately become Moslems, but do bo before 
the conqueror has decided what he intends to do with the land, the 
Imam has the option of declaring it either ushllri or kharSdji as he 
pleases. Thus Khar4dji land is all land watered by the waters of 
the kharMj which has not been declared ushiiri on conquest 

The religion of the owner of the land has tlius a certain influence 
on the legal character of the land, since, except in the case of land 
watered by the " water of the ushflr," which is Ushfiri irrespective 
of the religion of its owner, all Ushfiri land must be owned by 
Moslems. And this principle receives further force from the rule 
that a piece of Ushfiri land which is watered by the " water of the 
kharSdj " becomes KharSdji if it passes from the hands of a Moslem 
and is owned by a non-Moslem. Apart from this, the declaration 
made by the Imam at the time of the conquest is final, unless the 
land cease to be Moslem or unless there is a change in the nature of 
the water which irrigates the land, A nou-Moslem who pays the 
capitation tax may, however, own Ushfiri land watered by the 
" water of the ushfir " or Kharddji land. The nature of the tenure 
allowed to these possessors will be discussed later. 

The principal importance of this distinction is in reference to 
taxation. Owners of Ushfiri land pay a tax of one-tenth of their 
gress yield- The tax on Kharitdji lands is of two kinds : the first is 
the Khan'idj Moukasamah, which is a proportional tax basetl on the 
gross yield, but which must in all cases be greater than that paid 
on Ushfiri land; the actual amount is fixed by the conqueror, but 
must not be less than a fifth or greater than a half; the land thus 
taxed is that which is capable of producing what are called the more 
costly crops, such aa cotton or saffron. The second form of Kharfidj 
is the Khar^dj Wazifah, which is a fixed tax due from the land aa 
soon aa it is fit for cultivation, whether it be actually under cultiva- 
tion or not. " It was fixed once for all by the Khalif Omar at one 
kafiz (a measure of capacity) of the produce, and one dirham in silver 
for each unit of the measure of auperficiea in use in the counti-)' 
where the land ia situated; it is exigible either in kind, or in money. 
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accordiag to the value of the produce, and for each agricultural year." ' 
In principle, after the constitution has been once declared at the time 
of the conquest, there can be no change from Kharadj Moukfbamah 
to Khar^j Wazlfah, or vice versa ; and if any difficulty should arise 
in the future as to the character of the holding, the only method of 
solution is to refer to the original constitution at the time of the 
conquest. Both the UshUr and the KharSdj MoukSsamah take into 
consideration the productivity of the land taxed, but the KharSdj 
"Wazlfah does not. There is in consequence a provision in virtue of 
which this tax may be reduced if the land becomes entirely unpro- 
ductive. 

Little is known of the extent of the rights enjoyed by a proprietor 
under Moslem Law. The right of ownership was, however, recognised, 
and is said to have been based on a verse of the Koran : " It is God 
who has created for us everything which is on the earth," which is 
interpreted to mean that everything which is not in the possession 
of another may be occupied by the first comer. The sentence has 
a striking resemblance to one in Blackstone * : " The earth and all 
things therein were the general property of mankind from the 
immediate gift of the creator." The Hadith develops the doctrine 
of the Koran by stating that whoever has " re-enlivened a dead land " 
becomes the owner of it, which may be taken as meaning that who- 
ever cultivates an abandoned or uncultivated land becomes its owner. 
Thus we come to the explanation of ownership which has heen most 
commonly adopted at all times : " Occupancy is pre-eminently inter- 
esting on the score of the service it has been made to perform for 
speculative jurisprudence, in furnishing a supposed explanation of 
the origin of private property." ' Mohammedan jurisprudence does 
not assist us in the definition of the rights of an owner ; it is probable 
that, although the right was admitted, it was not much respected in 
practice. To understand the position we have to conceive a system 
of jurisprudence similar to that which existed in Home before the 
promulgation of the Twelve Tables : the executive was all-powerful 
and considered itself above all law, while the judiciary was so much 
a part of the executive that it gave no serious guarantee for the due 
administration of justice. "In those countries regularly oi^nised 
tribunals are wantmg; in them a good rule of legal procedure is 

' Artin Pasha, p. 11. ' Maine's "Ancient Law," ch. 8. 

> Blackstone, book ii ch. 1. 
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wanting; a legislation within the reach of all is wanting; and 
despotism rondel's it quite impossible for the judges to proaouQce 
impartial decisions."^ The law was only known to a limited daas, 
and was the monopoly of a religious oi'der. What law there was, was 
contained in religious works written in a style which could only be 
understood by the initiated ; none but the Ulemas were in a position 
to understand them, and the Kadis wero chosen from among the 
Ulemaa. The judges themselves had no security, as they might be 
removed at will by their rulers. 

In spite of this general obscm-ity there are one or two points in 
reference to the Ottoman land laws which are clear. In the first 
place, tliere were always Wakf lands, or lands dedicated inalienably 
to pious and charitable purposes ; there was also Emiriah or state 
lands, which included the lands of the sovereign, or lands granted by 
the sovereign with a title less than ownership ; and, finally, there was 
the mvlk land, or land held in full ownership by private persons. 
The Turkish land law of 1868^ mentions these three classes of land, 
and also two others which require no explanation. These two are : 
vtairoukali, land, or land which was conmion to all, res communis 
omnium, and which coidd not be subject to private ownership — of 
sucli were the lands taken up by the liigliroads ; the other was moiM 
land, or res nulliiis, either because it had never been occupied, or 
because it had been owned and abandoned. We shall deal more fully 
with the first three kinds of land. 

Mulk land is defined by the Law of 1868 in the following terms : 
— "La terre mulk est Ji I'entiere disposition du propri(5taire, elle se 
trausniet par vole d'h^rit^e, comme la propri^t^ mobiliere, et pent 
€tre souinise a toutes les dispositions de la loi, telles que la mise en 
vaqouf, le gage ou hypothcque, la donation, preemption on retrait 
vicinal." This definition describes a right of ownership with all the 
rights of dominium 2)lt:>ium, the jtts utemli, fruendi et abutendi. This 
very completeness renders it suspicious, and it is probable that it is 
rather tlie adaptation of some European definition, than the true 
description of an actual state of affairs. This is, unfortunately, a 
common cliaracteristic of all the reforms of tlie Tanzimat. In the 
first place, the right of hj'pothec* is unknown to Mohammedan Law, 

I Qaltesulii, p. 5. given in pledge. Tints the Hedaya, 

* Ariaturki, I. p. 57. vol. vi. book xlviii. ch. 1, p. 630 : " liiis 

3 Tht Sliariali allows projieity to be praclite i» lawfid, and ordained; foi' 
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and the Law of 1858 expressly says that miilk lands are to continue 
to be regulated by the Sharia. We must therefore make the 
reservation that although mulk or ownersliip could exist in law, it 
was doubtful whether it actually existed in practice over landed 
property, either at the period of the Tanzimat, or under the earlier 
Sultans. Subject to this reservation, mulk lands included all ushUri 
lands, either owned by Moslems or granted as ushflri to the original 
owners after the conquest; lands forming part of tlie state lands, 
specially granted in full ownership by the Moslem rulers to 
individuals, especially of the royal family or of the official class ; 
and all dwelling ■ houses,' gardens orchards and town lands. 
Kharadji lands which, on conquest, were left in the possession of 
their original owners were probably lield by a right less than owner- 
ship ; and from what is known of the Ottoman conquest, it would 
seem aa if most of the conquered land was either appropriated by the 
state, or left in the hands of the original owners, who, remaining 
Ohristians, would hold it as Kharadji land. 

Emlriah lands include the greater part of the lands within the 
Ottoman territory. On the one hand, the Sharia accepts the 
principle tliat all land which is res nullim belongs to God, and hence 
to His representative the Prophet, or now the Khalif ; on the other 



the word of God, iu the Koran, says, 
'Give and receive pledf^s;' and it is 
also related, that the prophet, in a 
bargain made with a Jew for grain, 
gave his coat of mail in pledge for the 
payment." But whatever the property 
which was given iu pledge, whether it 
waa movable or immovable, the posses- 
sion had to be transferred to the creditor, 
as was the case with pigiina of the 
earlier Boinan Law. It appears, liow- 
ever, that the creditor sometimea gave 
liack the possession as a loan to the 
debtor ; and Gatteschi (iiiotus, p. 65, an 
Egyptian documeut of 1866, from which 
it appears that although the possession 
is said to be delivered, the delivery 
is simulated. Although many of the 
later Ottoman Laws speak of hypothec, 
it is doubtful whetlier it existed to any 
greater extent than this. In Egypt 
the Consuls claimed to he able to 
enforce any real rights in reference to 
their nationals, or lands of their 



nationals, as were recognised by their 
law ; in this way, hi-pothecs were un- 
doubtedly in existence in Egypt before 
the institution of the Mixed Conrts ; 
the Mi.ted Codi.'sexpre.'wly provided for 
and regulated hypothecs in accordance 
with the rides of the Code NapoMon. 
Tlie Egyptian Native Code Act, 653, 
mentions a special form of pledge of 
laud, called Garuka. "Garuka is a 
contract by which the debtor delivers 
his land ti) his creditor, who actpiires 
the right to work it for his own profit, 
and to retain the enjoyment of it until 
the debt is repaid. Only holders of 
Khai-ftdji lands can euter into a con- 
tract of Garuka." Compare this with 
the French " Aiitichrfese." 

' Houses and trees are movables 
according to Moslem Law, and they 
belong in full ownership to the builder 
or planter, even when built or planted 
on another's land. 
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hand, when new territory was conquered, provided the original 
ownera were not allowed to continue their ownership aa nshftri land, 
the Im^in was entitled to reserve a fifth of the land as his own share, 
the remainder being granted as nshflri to his followers who acquired 
the r^ht of inulk, or was dedicated as wakf ; or, if neither of these 
happened, it was continued in the possession of the original owners 
as KharMji lands, which, according to the Sharia, only entitled these 
possesBors to a beneficial or usnfriictnary right, the proprietas, or 
actual ownership of the land, being considered as still residing in the 
state or sovereign. As a result, the Emtriah or state lands must 
necessarily have been very considerable. In order to provide for the 
due cultivation of the Emtriah lands, which were still in the posses- 
sion of the state, the Sharia allowed the sovereign to make grants 
of such lands to private individuals, the grant being called iqtaa, 
which means literally a portion cut away. The grantee of an iqtaa 
was obliged to cultivate the land granted to him, subject to the 
liability of being dispossessed if he failed to do so ; thus, according to 
the Hadith : " Every individual who, during three years, shall leave 
uncultivated a piece of land, of which he has possession, shall lose his 
rights over the same ; and if a third party appears, who will cultivate 
it, this latter shall have a greater riglit to possess it than the former 
owner." ' This grant of state lauds by the sovereign might either 
confer on the grantee a full right of mulk, or simply a restricted 
usufructuary right; but even in the case of mulk, the condition 
applied, and if the land remained uncultivated, the grantee could be 
dispossessed. Tliis restricted right was, according to the Sharia, 
essentially personal to the grantee, and did not pass to his heirs after 
his death. The grant was, in principle, in the nature of a reward for 
services rendered, usually military services, and, in consequence, it was 
possible that the heir might be continued in possession on the death 
of his ancestor, not so much because he was heir, but as a reward for 
services rendered by him, and entitling him to a grant on his own 
account. Tliese restricted grants were essentially temporar)-, since 
not only did the condition of cultivation apply, but the state was 
always at liberty to revoke its grant. 

An extension of the system of iqtaa was made by the Kanoun, 
and a system of military tenure existed in Turkey from a very 
early date. This military tenure was of two kinds, Ziamet and . 
' Quoted by B^lin, " De la Proprietu eu Pnya Musnlman," Paris, 1862, p. ll(i. 
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Timar, and the holders were called Sipahis, This system appears 
to have had much that resembled the tenure of the "agri limi- 
trophi " of the Roman Empire, whereby the Boman veterans were 
granted a right over lands on the frontier, provided they held 
themselves in readiness to repel invasion ; the state was the true 
dominus, the soldier proprietor had merely a right of emphyteusis. 
Creasy in explaining the zeal of the Ottoman soldiers, which so 
often proved irresistible, suggests that there may have been a 
more material motive of impulsion than the vision of paradise, 
that there may also have been a prospect of landed estate in this 
world.' "The Ziam, who signalised his prowess, might hope for 
elevation to the rank of Bey ; and the Timariot, who brought in 
ten prisoners, or ten enemies' heads, was entitled to have his minor 
fief enlarged into a Ziamet The Moslem, who did not yet possess 
either ziamet or timar, and was not enrolled in the regular paid 
troops, still served as a zealous volunteer on horse or foot according 
to his means ; and besides the prospect of enriching himself by the 
plunder of the province that was to be invaded, or the city that 
was to be besieged, he looked forward to win by daring deeds per- 
formed among the Akiudji or Azabs one of the Timars, that at the 
end of the war would be formed out of the newly-conquered territory, 
or which the casualties of the campaign would leave vacant." The 
earlier struggles of the crescent in Europe miist have amply pro- 
vided the conditions necessary for a repetition of ttie Roman system 
of agri limitrophi. Tliere ia a special point of interest in this 
account just quoted, since it suggests an amendment by the Kanoun 
of the Sharia, the conquered territory, we notice, was not given as 
ushdri land, but was granted under a tenure conveying a much 
more limited right, and this althougli the granters were true 
Moslems; a modification, which, if exact, would account for the 
small amount of mulk land in Turkey. 

Tlie Ziamets and Timars were grants of land made to the 
Moslem soldiery from the conquered territory added to the Otto- 
man dominions in Europe. Tlie Timar was the smaller fief and 
consisted of from three to five himdred acres, and the holder had 
in time of war to provide a certain number of armed horsemen 
proportionate to the amount of the revenue; the Ziamets consisted 
' "History of the Ottoman Turks" (E. S. Creasy, London, 18!>4,vol. i. pp. 179, 
180), founded on Von Hammer. 
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of five hundred acres or more, and were held by a similar tenure ; 
each was transmissible to the eldest son on death. The Sipahis 
were obliged to reside on their estates in order to be in a better 
position to perform their duties of military service ; but apparently 
the duties of cultivation were performed by a class of persons 
living on the land in a position of subortlination to the Sipahis, 
The tenure of these cultivators is not clear, but it seems that 
they were obliged to remain on the land at their superior's 
pleasure, that they could not alienate or pledge the lands they 
cultivated, nor give them in wakf; that the superior coidd 
compel them to work for liim, and that if they did not cultivate 
the land they were liable to be deprived of it at their lord's 
pleasura These cultivators appear for tlie most part to have 
been Christians, and may well have been in possession before the 
conquest.* 

There was undoubtedly much in the system of Ztamets and 
Timars which resembled the beginnings out of which were developed 
the Feudal System in Europe, and it appears that some at least of 
the evib of that system were developing when Suleyman I. intro- 
duced legislation reforming the tenure. In the first place, he aimed 
at cheeking the evils of subinfeudation : no Timar was to be allowed 
to exist if its revenues fell below a certain value, but a number of 
Timars might be united together to form one Ziamet. A Ziamet 
could not be subdivided, nor split up into Timars, except only in 
the case where the Sipahi was killed in battle, leaving more than 
one son. Several persons might jointly hold a fief, but this required 
the express authorisation of the government, and was not encoura^d, 
the joint fief being still looked upon as a single Ziamet. The fiefs 
could not be alienated in any way, but passed fi-om father to son, 
and in default of male heirs the fief reverted to the state; new 
grants of these lapsed fiefs cotdd be made, but in principle only by 
the sovereign himself, though in practice the smaller fiefs were 
sometimes granted to new holders by the viziers ; but in this case 
there was no relation created between the grantor or grantee, the 
grant was made in the name of the Sultan, and there was no one 
between the Sultan and the Sipahi. The Sipahi was the vassal of 

' A comparison, when the toiinda- Ih much here that VL-calls the position 
tions on which it is based are so un- of the coloni or the glebae ascriptitii 
cei'Uin, is always dangerous, but there 
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his Sultan.' The second part of Suleyman's reform was directed 
towards the improvement of the Kayah tenants who cultivated the 
Timar and Ziamet lands ; the r^ilations introduced for this purpose 
are called the " Code of the Kayahs." The new regulations "limited 
and defined the rents and services which the Kaya who occupied 
the ground was to pay to his feudal lord. It is impossible to give 
any description of this part of the Turkish law which shall apply 
with uniform correctness to all parts of the Sultan's dominions. 
But the general effect of Solyman's legislation may be stated to 
have been that of recognising in the Raya rights of property in the 
land which he tilled, subject to the payment of certain rents and 
dues, and the performance of certain services for his feudal superior. 
The Englishman who uuderstands the difference between the position 
of a modem copyholder and that of a medieval villain towards the 
lord of his manor, will well understand the important boon which 
the enlightened wisdom of the Turkish lawgiver secured, if he did 
not originate."^ The reform proved unfortunately shortlived; for 
under Murad III. venality, corruption and favouritism appear to 
have had full sway, and the Timars and Ziamets were sold to 
Jews or other traffickers, to be again sold or to be fanned out by 
them in spite of the law. Although Murad lY. abolished these 
abuses, the system of Ziamets and Timars had, by the period of the 
Tanzimat, come to Ije considered one of the gravest obstacles to 
reform, and the principal object of the Law of 1858 was to abolish 
the system and encourage the actual cultivators; this was to be 
brought about by the introduction of a system of " tapu " holdings. 

The law of 1858 abolished the Ziamet and Timar tenures and 
introduced a new system, in virtue of which the actual possessors 
of the Emlriah lands, the cultivators, should find themselves in direct 
relationship with the state, the Sipahi being swept away. Tlie Emiriah 
lands were to be granted directly by the government to the culti- 
vators, together with a title-deed or tapu. The holder of a tapu was 
entitled to cultivate the land as he pleased ; he was free to pledge 
or alienate it, provided he i-eceived the express permission of the 
state; and on his death the land parsed to his lawful heirs, without 
the necessity for any new tapu being granted. If, however, the 

' The numlier of larger fiefs or tliat of the auiuUer fiufs or Timara was 
Ziamets, in Suleyman's time, was 3192 ; 50,160. Ci-easy, vol. i. p. 327. 
' Creasy, vol i. pp. 328, 329, 
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poseessor died without heirs, the land passed to the inhabitants of 
the vill^e to which he belonged.^ The only restriction on the right 
of alienation was that the holder might not give the land in wakf ; 
the reason of this Hniitation is obvious, as the effect of the aUenation 
would be to destroy the ultimate right of proprictas of the state, and 
transfer it irrevocably to a universitas. The permission of the state 
was also necessarj- before the holder could build honses or plant 
trees on his land, since, by the Sharia, trees and houses belong to 
the planter or builder in mulk! In return for the grant of these 
extensive rights the holder was obliged to make a certain payment 
to the government at the time of the original grant; and he was 
also liable to the rule of the Sharia, whereby, if the land remained 
uncultivated for three years, the holder was dispossesseil. This new 
system closely resembles emphyteusis, the principal distinction 
being that the vectigal was a single pajinent made on entry and not 
an annual chai^. 

Wakf land is land that has been made the object of a transaction, 
whereby the original owner transfers the right of proprietae to a 
univcrsitas, while the revenues are to be used in a particular manner 
specified in the ^reement of transfer. Wakf, according to the 
Hedaya,* means in its primitive sense stopping or detention, while 
in its legal sense it means the setting apart of a given piece of 
property, in such a way that the rights of the person who has been 
made owner continue, while the use and enjoyment are for the 
advantage of some charitable purpose ; it adds that, according to the 
disciples of Hanaii, " Wakf signifies the appropriation of a particular 
article, in such a manner as subjects it to the rules of divine property, 
whence the appropriator's right in it is extinguislied, and it becomes 
a property of God by the advantage of it resulting to his creatures." 
We may define Wakf as a transaction, in virtue of which the right 
of ownership, whether of a movable or an immovable, is trans- 
ferred irrevocably to a religious or charitable institution, in such a 
way that the thing transferred can never again be made the subject 
of a pledge or alienation, while the revenue is devoted to a special 
purpose which is usually of a religious or cliaritable nature. This 
definition is sufficiently wide to include the two different kinds of 

> Thia suggests the possible existence village conimimities, riglita which cer- 
of .cominoa proprietary rights in the tainly existed iu Egypt. 

' Uedaya, vol. ii. book xv. p. 231. 
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wakf, the wakf of the Sharia and the wakf introduced by custom. 
If we had been dealing with Komau Law we might have aptly dis- 
tinguished these two kinds of wakf by describing them respectively 
as Jus Civile Wakf and Praetorian Wakf: the first is the wakf recog- 
Dised by the Sharia, and is called by Gatteschi Wakf Shari'y ; while 
the second is an innovation of the Kanoun, sanctioned by the fatwa of 
tlie ulema, and which may be called Wakf A'adi or customary wakf. 

Wakf Shari'y may, strictly speaking, be of two kinds, either wakf 
appropriated for the benefit of religion, or public wakfs which are 
appropriated for the benefit of the poor or for the welfare of man- 
kind. For all practical purposes they may, however, l)e treated aa 
the same. Any form of property, movable or immovable, may be 
given in wakf of this kind ; but once it has been set apart it can 
never J^ain be alienated, nor can it be diverted in any way from its 
special destination. Lands or buildings or books may be the object 
of a wakf, or the revenues of lands or buildings may be thus set 
apart to maintain mosques, schools, libraries, hospitals, fountains, 
cemeteries, or provide revenues for any other form of religious or 
charitable purpose. The founder of the wakf must have the right 
of niulk over the projierty set apart. The act of constitution requires 
to be made in the form of an official instrument before the Kadi, and 
registered by the Mehkemali ; an informal constitution is only vahd 
at the discretion of the founder. Any conditions whatsoever may 
be made by the founder as to the employment of the revenue or the 
administration of the property, provided always the disposition is 
final. The act of constitution should appoint a mitwally or adminis- 
trator, and a uazir or inspector ; if there is no uazir the administrator 
is subject to the inspection of the Kadi; the instructions of the 
founder are binding on the administrator, and he may be dismissed 
by the Kadi if he fails to fulfil his instructions or is guilty of mis- 
appropriation. The founder has absolute liberty in regard to the 
appointment of an administrator, and may appoint himself, his wife, 
or any member of his familj', and he may even arrange an order of 
succession to the post as among members of his family. He may 
also create a life interest over the revenues in favour of himself or 
any member of his family, provided that on the death of the life- 
renter the revenues revert to the religious or charitable purpose. 

The office of Mitwally and Nazir are, in principle, gratuitous; 
but, in practice, the administrators of wakfs take a good portion of 
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the income, in fact, all that is in excess of what is required to fulfil 
the directions of the founder; this excess ought properly to form 
a reserve fund, but the control of the authorities is lax.^ This 
being so, the system of wakf is sometimes used for other than 
charitable purposes. On the one hand, it may be used to prevent 
an heir dissipating the ancestral estates ; thus the parent constitutes 
his estate as wakf, appointing his heir as administrator, and arranging 
for the succession ot the office within his family, only a certain part 
of tiie revenue is devoted to a charitable purpose, and the remainder 
is therefore at the disposal of the administrator. Again, since a wakf 
cannot be touched even by the moat despotic ruler, the same device 
lias been adopted to prevent the confiscation of the family estate 
by tt,ie sovereign; unfortunately the naler can always confiscate 
all revenue which is not devoted to the charitable purpose. 

Although, strictly speaking, wakf property is absolutely uialien- 
able, it is permitted to the administrator to exchange one piece of 
immovable property for another, provided the exchange is advan- 
tageous to the cliarity. The property may also be given in lease 
according to the conditions laid down in the act of constitution. 
There are two forms of lease, the ordinary contract with an annual 
pajinent, and another by which tlie " lessee " pays a sum to the 
administrator on entry, receiving a perpetual right over the property 
" let," subject to the payment of an annual sum. This right passes 
to the heirs of the lessee, subject to a small fee paid to the Mosque or 
charitable institution on each entry. 

Customary wakf is constituted by the grantor making a sale of 
his estate to a Mosque at a nominal price, the mida proprietaa passes 
to the Mosque, while the use and enjoyment remain in the hands of 
the gi'antor and his heirs, who, in return, are liable for the upkeep of 
the estate, and who pay a small annual sum or hikr, equivalent to 
the interest on the price originally paid by the Mosque. When the 
family of the grantor dies out, the estate becomes the absolute 
property of the Mosque. The grantor acquires, as a result of this 
transaction, a right similar to emphyteusis, which cannot be touched 
by his creditors, but which he may alienate with the consent of the 
administrator. The grantor may not build on the estate without the 

I Gattesclii, p. 89, quoting from D'Olisaon, " Tiibleau Qi^u^ral cle TEinpire 
Ottoman," Paris, 1797. 
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consent of the Mosque, but if he receives this consent, the buildings 
are at his disposal either to keep as his own in mulk, or to include in 
the wakf. The full property reverts to the Mosque ou the failure of 
heirs of the grantor, or if the grantor or his heir fail during three 
j'ears to pay the annual sum due.^ 

A question which assumed considerable importance during the 
period of the Tanzimat was whether foreigners should be allowed to 
become the ownerB of immovable property within the Ottoman 
Empire. It was generally considered at the time that foreigners 
were not entitled to do so, and the tendency of foreign governinenta 
seems to have been to check their subjects from becoming ownera 
The Hatti Humayoun granted the right to foreigners under the two 
conditions, that they paid the same taxes as native owners, and that 
they became subject to the local law. Some few years later the 
question was revived owing to the growing interest taken by French 
capitalists in Turkish bonds, and the connection of the Crc'dit Foncier 
of Paris witli the Turkish Foreign Loan of 1865. Negotiations were 
reopened by the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, and a law was 
passed in 1867, based on the Hatti Humayoun, allowing foreigners 
to acquire the ownership of immovable property in the Ottoman 
Empire, a protocol of adhesion being signed by the difl'erent Powers. 

The tendency of writers upon the subject of ownership of Ottoman 
land by foreigners has been to say that such ownership was contrary 
to the law of tlie land ; thus the latest writer on the subject expresses 
this opinion most emphatically : ^ " Quelque favorable qu'ait 6t^ la 
situation faite par les Capitulations aux etrangers ^tablis dans 
ITCmpire et si liberal que se fflt montr^ le Gouvernement Ottoman 
envers eux quant aux droits civils, ils i^taient jusqu" h ces derniers 
temps exclus du droit de pTOpri(?t6 immobili^re." And, " L'ancien 
droit musuhuan, si absoln, si cxclusif dans celles de ses prescriptions 
qui reglaient la distribution et I'usage du sol sacn5, du Dar-uI-Islam, 
di^fendait naturellement aux mecn-ants ^trangei-s d'en posseder ou 
d'en utiliser la monidre parcelle."* The quotations from Moslem 
jurisprudence on which these statements are based do not fully bear 

' "The number of these tuatoniarv t^vi>t thia system is jimctiaed on n 
wakfa ia very great in the Ottoman ^ast scale." — Oattesthi, p. 95. 
Empire, and it may be said that the * U. Young, " Corps de Droit Otto- 
greater part of tlie immovable property man," Oxford, 1905, vol. i. p. 334. 
is immobilised in thia waj In ' Engelliardt, " La Tiininie et le 

Tanzimnt," Paris, 1882, vol, i. p. 211. 
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out the argiinient, on the contrary they aeeni to show that there was 
nothing in the Sharia itself which prevented a foreigner from 
becoming a landed proprietor ; if there was any prohibition, it was 
indirect, a foreigner miglit become owner of Moslem land, but if he 
did 80, it was subject to the same conditions as applied to any Mnsta'- 
min, that is to say, he became liable for the KharMj and also the 
poll-tax.' The result of this system was to place the foreigner in a 
position similar to the Itayah, and deprive him of one of the most 
important privileges granted to him by the Capitulations — immunity 
from local taxation. This ie clearly brought out by a quotation from 
Baillie,^ based on several Mohammedan authorities, " If moostamens 
neglect the warning, and continue their residence beyond the period 
prescribed by the notice, they become Zimmees on its mere expira- 
tion, and liable to tlie jizyut or poll-tax ; after which they can no 
more leave the territory and return to their own country. The same 
liabilities are incurred by the purchase of land subject to the Kharaj, 
or land-tax, which, so soon as it is imposed on a moostamen, has the 
effect of converting him into a Zimniee." . . . Thus, although it may 
be argued that there was no direct prohibition on foreigners, it ie 
clear that the indirect result of the acquisition of land was to deprive 
him, not only of his rights under the Capitulations, but also of his 
citizenship. The position of a foreign owner, apart from the uncer- 



' The aiithoritiea usiially quoted on 
this subject are :— 

" If even tlie lemi of one month's 
sojourn, or more, three months, for 
instance, liad been fixed for the sti'anger 
and he exceeds this limit, remains in 
the coHntry, and tliere buys a pieee of 
land, lie shall be bound to pay tlie 
KliariSdj for the land, and the djizyah 
for liis i>erson from the day when he 
sliall have become bound to pay the 
tribute of the land." — Moultaga el 
Abhour, Constantinople, A. H., 1252, 
p. 109. 

" It a nuista'min buy or cultivate a 
piece of land, either iisliilrL or Khar- 
fidji, he is to pay the Khar&dj for the 
land, and the djizyah for his pcTsoii ; 
nevertheless, be does not become a 
zimiuee by the act of purchasing the 
land, but only by that of cultivating it. 
The Kbarftdj of the land carries with 



it, for the owner, that of the peraou." — 
Sharai Kebir, quoted by Klin, p. 115. 

" If a stranger under protection 
comes into a Moslem country, and 
there acquires a parcel of land subject 
to the tribute, so that the tribute is 
imposed upon him, he becomes a 
Zimmi, that is to nay, a subject ; 
because the tribute upon the land is 
the substitute of the tax upon the 
person. . . . Nevertheless, be does not 
become a Zimmi immediately after 
ac<]uisition of the land, nor until he 
commences to pay the tribute ; for a 
foreigner may acquire lajid for specula- 
tion, but by becoming subjected to the 
ttibnte he subjects himself also to the 
personal ta\ for the folluwiug year ; 
for by submitting himself to the tribute 
be becomes a Zimmi." — Hedaya, ii. 6 
p. 197. 

' Baillie, p. 172. 
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taintiea of Moslem justice, cannot have been enviable, and much 
trouble must have been caused their Consuls through them ; it is not 
surprising, therefore, to find that European States strictly forbade 
ttieir subjects acquiriug such property : '" Sa majesty defend k ses 
sujets dtablis dans les ^chelles du Levant et de la Barbarie d'y 
acquerir bucud bien fonds et immeuble autre que les maisons,' caves, 
magazins et autres propriet^s ni^eessaires pour leur logement, et pour 
leura effets et marchandisea, sous peine d'etre renvoy^s en France. 
Defend sa Majesty k tous ses sujets de prendre des biens fonda, et 
autres objeta k ferme soit du Grand Seigneur, soit des princes de 
Barbarie ou le leur sujets, ou de faire des associations avec le fermier, 
tenancier, et autres, sous peine d'etre renvoytJs en France." * In spite 
of these prohibitions, and in spite of all the dangers and dilliculties 
incurred, foreigners did become owners, having their estates regis- 
tered in the name of a Moslem friend, or of some female relation. 

At the time of the Congress of Paris the question came into 
prominence, in connection with, on the one hand, the demand of 
Turkey tor the complete abolition of the Capitulations ; and on the 
other, the demand of the Powers for equality between Cliristian and 
Moslem subjects. The Hatti Huraayoun ^ dealt with the question : — 
" Comme des lois qui ri^gissent I'acliat, la vente et la possession des 
propri^t^s immobili^rea sout communes k tous les sujets ottomans, 
il est (^galement permis aux i^trangers de poss^der des immeubles, en 
se conformant aux lois du pays et aiix r^glements de police locale ; 
et en acquittant les memes droits que les indigenes, apres, toutefois, 
les arrangements qui auront heu entre Mon Gouvernement et les 
Puissances ^trang^res." But this was to leave the question as it 
had been before, since foreign owners must pay taxes like subjects 
and be subject to the local law; nor did the Land Law of 18:58 
improve matters, since it left mulk to be regidated by the Sharia; 
n^otiations in consequence fell through, and when they were renewed 
the terms were the same.* The French Government reopened the 

' It is interesting to notice the * Even if foreigners could have ac- 

exception in favour of buildings. It quired & " tapou" title, their right to 

will be remembered that buildings their cstatca nould largely depend upon 

could always be owned in miilk, and the good influences of the Turkish 

that the builder on another's land was oflicials, since without the "title- 

the full owner of the building. deed " their position would be value- 

' Ordonnance, 1781. le-^ia in law. We have an esample 

" Noradounghian, vol. iii. pp. fl3, &c. of the position in recent Egyptian 

Shopoff, pp. 48, &c. Article 27. history when Abbaa I. commanded 
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question in 1867, with a note from the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
advising tlie adoption of certain measui-es by the Porte,^ The free 
exercise for foreigners of the right to hold real estate. Keform of 
the system of Wakf lands, and the extension of the system of mulk 
lands. Reform of the system of securities over land, and the intro- 
duction of a system of transmission, offering sufficient guarantees for 
the acquisition of a good title. The abolition of the prohibition that 
Moslems should not sell their lands. At the same time the French 
ambassador demanded the fulfilment of the undertaking given in 
Article 27 of the Hatti Humayoun. The result of these negotiations 
was the promulgation of the Law of 16th June 1867, and a number 
of other laws dealing with the title-deeds of tapou lands and questions 
of succession. 

The Law of 16th June 1867* commences with a recital of the 
cause of its promulgation : " Dans le but de developper la propri6t6 
du pays, de mettre fin aux difficulties, aux abus et incertitudes qui se 
produiseut au sujet de I'exercico du droit de proprieti5 par les Strangers 
dans I'Empire Ottoman. ..." Foreigners are to be allowed the 
same rights of ownership as subjects in all parts of the Empire, 
except in the sacred province of the Hedjaz, "En se soumettant 
aux lois et r^gleraenta qui r(''gi8sent lee sujets ottomans eux-m^mes, 
conime il est dit ci-apres." Foreign owners of inimovalde property are 
in consequence assimilated to Ottoman subjects in all that concerns 
their immovable estate. "The legal effect of this assimilation is: — (1) 
To oblige them to conform to all laws, and to all police and municipal 
regulations, which do at present, or which shall in the future, regulate 
the enjoyment, transmission, alienation, and the hypothecation of 
such real estate ; (2) To pay all taxes or contributions, of whatever 
character or denomination, affecting, or capable of affecting, urban 
or rural immovables ; (3) To render them directly justiciable by the 
Ottoman civil courts in regard to all questions relating to immov- 
able estate and in all real actions, whether as plaintiff's or defendants, 
even when both parties are foreign subjects ; ami all this on the same 

tiis officials not to issue title-deeds to tially iireearious. There is a strong 

foreigners who acquired laud ill Egypt; pi-olinbility that the aame policy was 

under Mohammed Aly'a legislation adopted in Turkey in reference to the 

foreigners were entitled to acquire "tapou." 

such property, but without title- ' French Yellow Boob, 1867, p. 154. 

deeds their position would be esaen- * Young, vol. i. pp. 337 t« 341. 
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title, subject to the saiue conditions, and in the same forma as Ottoman 
proprietors, and without that they should be able, in regard to this, 
to set up their nationality; but subject to the reservation of the 
immunities attached to their persons and their movable property, 
under the terms of the treaties," The last article says: "Tout 
sujet Stranger jouira du WniSfice de la pr^sente loi, des que la 
Puissance de laquelle il rel^\'e aura adhi5r^ aux arrangements 
proposes par la Sublime Porte pour I'exercice du droit de pro- 
pri^t^." A protocol was drawn up and signed by France on 9th 
June 1868 consenting to these terms. 

This Protocol of 1868^ goes into fuller detail in reference to 
the different questions involved ; the law is not to interfere with the 
privileges of foreigners in reference to their persons or movable 
property, nor is the right of inviolability of domicile to be interfered 
with in any way, the consul or his delegate must be present at tlie 
entry of the authorities into the domicile of a foreigner, and domicile 
is defined : " La maison d'liabitation et ses attenances, c'est-a-dire 
lee communs, cours, jardins et enclos contigus, i I'exclusion de toutes 
les autrea parties de la proprii5t^." The position of foreign owners, 
situated at a distance greater than " nine hours " from the nearest 
consulate, offered difficulties, and required special treatment; thus 
when an entry had to be made by the police, the consul was to 
be represented by "trois membres du Conseil des Anciens de la 
commune," a proc^s-verbal of the proceedings being drawn up and 
sent to the consul ; and in these eases the actions were to l»e heard 
by the " Conseil des Anciens " without the assistance of the consular 
dri^oman, provided the amount in dispute in a civil action was not 
more than 1000 piastres, or the fine in a contraventional case was 
not greater than 500 piastres. These foreigners were always to 
have the right of appeal to the Court of the Saudjak, where the 
consul would be in attendance : " L'appel suspendra toujours 
Tex^eution. Dans to us les cas, I'ex^cution forc^e des sentences 
rendues dans les conditions determini^es plus haut ne pourra avoir 
lieu sans le concours du Consul ou de son delegu6." In a circular 
of 17tli August 1868, addressed to the French consuls, the 
French ambassador shows himself convinced that the rights of 
foreigners were fully safeguarded, and that any modifications of the 

" Yoiuig, vol, i. pp. 341 to 345. 
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privileges formei-Iy granted by the Capitulations were based on 
reasonable grounds. 

The Protocol of 1868 has been accepted by all the important 
Powers — England's adherence being given on 28th July 1868, 
According to the most recent authority on the subject the expecta- 
tions of improvement based on this Law and Protocol have not been 
fulfilled.^ " II faut admettre que les capitaux (Strangers ont peu profit^ 
des facilitea accordi?.es par cette loi k Tacquisition 6trangere des im- 
moubles dans I'Enipire. Cela tient au peu de sccuritt^ que leur laisse 
ses dispositions en les assimilant aux sujets Ottomans quant aux 
c)iargeE affectant leurs immeubles, la juridiction dans les questions 
y aff^rentes et lea droits de transmission, alit^nation, &c. Or, priv^, 
par cette disposition de I'appui de son Consulat, le propri^taire 
(Stranger se perd facilement dans I'extreme complication du syst^me 
fiscal, de la li5gislation iinmobiliere et du droit auceessoral." No 
better statement could be made of the l^at position in Turkey; 
it is one thing to give a person a right, but it is a very different 
thing for him to obtain the enjoyment of that right. 

The history of the Land Law in Egypt* is very greatly com- 
plicated by ttie number of times the country has been conquered, 
and by the number of different races which liave, for a time, made 
it their home. On the conquest of Egj-pt by the Arabs in 641 the 
country came under Moslem rule. At first the elected Khalifs, who 
succeeded Omar, watched their governors with a jealous eye ; and 
under the Omayatl and Abbasside dynasties the same strict sur- 
veillance was maintauied, the governors being changed almost every 
year. Wlien, however, the centre of Moslem government was 
changed from Damascus to Bagdad, the governors acquired greater 
freedom, and some, such as Ihn Tulun and Mohammed el Ikhshid,' 
acquired absolute independence. Then, in 975, followed one of the 
most important conquests, that of the Fatimites, who were Shiite ; this 
dynasty was in its turn conquered in 1171 by Saladin, who was a Sun- 

' Young, vol. i, p. 336. lectures of Yacoub Pasha Artin, an 

* It seeiiia more appropriate to deal Eiigliali translation of which has been 

with the questiou o! landed property made by Mr. Van Dyck, "The Right 

in Egypt in this chapter than to post- of Landed Property in Egypt," London, 

pone it to the chapter diacusaiiig the 188&; the Report of Bon troa- Pasha 

Capitulations in Egypt. Tlie subject Ghali is also of interest, Gelat, suppt., 

has been treated by Gatteachi in a lfl89, pp. 117 to 127. 
pamphlet, "Delia Pro|)rieti Fondiaria," » Ibn Tuliin, 868 to 883. Mohammed 

Alexandria, 1669, and in a series of el Ikhahid, 935 to 965. 
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mte ; in 1240 the Mameluke dynasty commenced ; in 1517 Egypt was 
conquered tiy Turkey, and in 1841 the dynasty of Mohammed Aly 
was fully recognised by Ottoman firman. Thus Egypt was ruled by 
one set of foreign conquerors after another, rulers who did not always 
know the language and the customs of the countiy; nor was this 
all, for altliough all these conquerors were Moslems, they did not 
all belong to the same orthodox school, and in one case the rulers 
were heterodox Shiahs. The Omayads and Abbassides were ortho- 
dox Hanafites ; the Fatimites were heterodox ; Saladin was orthodox 
but Sunnite ; Beybers ordered the four orthodox schools to be officially 
recognised, and appointed four supreme judges in Egypt, one from 
each school ; the Ottoman sultans were Hanafite, and re-established 
the supremacy of their own rite, but the Mamelukes of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries acquired practical independence and fre- 
quently refused to consult the official Hanafite judge, preferring to 
consult the Sheikh el Azhar, who was of the Shafiite school, and they 
even re-established the four supreme judges as in Bel)ers' time ; lastly, 
Mohammed Aly finally re-established the supremacy of the Hanafite 
rite, the supreme judge being appointed by the Porte, and the Kadis of 
the Mehkemehs by Mohammed Aly, from among the Hanafite jurists. 
In regard to the first conquest it is clear that the inhabitants of 
Egj'pt remained Christians, and were allowed to retain possession of 
their lands ; ^ thus, as the land was watered by the " water of the 
kliar&dj," the land of Egypt became Khariidji, and since no land 
was reserved to the conqueTOrs there was no ushdri land. Beyond 
this there is little that is clear. In the first place, it is not known to 
which of the two classes of Kharadji land the land of I^pt belonged ; 
and secondly, there appears to have always been something excep- 
tional in the nature of land tenure in Egypt. Thus Artin Pasha 
writes : * " The right of property in Egypt was constituted on bases 
altogether different from those of other countries conquered by 

' Butler, "Tile Arab Con<iuest of Tlie tribute was fixed at two dinare per 
Egypt." p. 321, " Under the first article head for all except very old men and 
(of the treaty of Alexandria) a general children, and the total capitatiou-tas 
security was given for the life, property, was found to amount to 12,000,000 
and churches of the Egyptians, who dinars, or about £6.000,000; but in ad- 
were also to be allowed the free exer- dition to the capitAtion-tax, a land-tax 
cise of their religion. For the payment or property-tax was imposed." Note to 
of tribute and taxes constituted them a p. 3S1. " The land-tax was at liist pay- 
protected peu])le (ahl adh dhimniah), able in kuxl. ..." 
with a status implying these privileges. ' ArtJn Pasha, p. 38. 
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Islamic anus. The law, the Sharia, was sought to define this 
eoustitution ; but the traditions left us by the fathers of the four 
orthodox Rites, about the second century of the Hegirah era, present 
such great divei^encies that it is impossible for us to make them 
agree." Tlie points of special interest, which result from the con- 
sideration of the statements made by these different authorities, 
are that the ultimate right of proprietas is in the sovereign, while 
the inhabitants of a province enjoy an undivided usufructuary right 
over the land of the province, being jointly and severally liable for 
the taxes due by the province, the lands themselves being allotted 
yearly for cultivation among the inhabitants of the province.* His 
Excellency's researches go back to Roman and praj-Roraan times, 
and show that the proprietas of the land was even then in the hands 
of tlie state, and that the Arabs did nothing to cliange the existing 
state of aflairs. Commenting on a long quotation from Ibn 'Abd el 
Hakim, His Excellency sums up the position as follows : " It appears 
clearly from this passage that the I'ight of real property, as we under- 
stand it, did not exist in Egj-pt, and we see that, from the time of 
the conquest itself, the inhabitant of the country, the Egyptian, the 
cultivator, did not possess the substance of the land, which belongs 
to the commune, and by extension to the 8o\'ereign, that is to say, 
to the State." 

The ordinary tenure of the land in Egypt was thus a system by 
which the proprietas was in the state, while the use and enjoj-nient 
were in the people of the different communes; there was, however, 
by the side of this an exceptional tenure similar, if not the same as, 
the grants of "iqtaa" already mentioned in reference t<i Turkish law. 
At the time of the Arab conquest there was a certain amount of 
land in the hands of the Romans ; this was confiscated by the KhaUf 
Omar, and granted, in accordance with the Sharia, to the Arab 
soldiery. The land thus confiscated was Emiriali or state land, and 
acconling to the Sliaria grants of such land may be made as a 
reward for services, the grant being personal to the grantee and 
purely temporary. The Oniayad and Abbasside Klialifs followed the 
same practice, but according to Artin Pasha, the grantee received the 
iqtaa in miilk, free from taxation and transmissible to his heirs. 

' Cf. Sir Henry Maine, " Early In- Highlands of Scotland there discussed, 
stitutions," es|wcia]ly the land holdings especially in Lecture IV. and page 101 
of Ireland, Qenuany, England and the (sixlh edition). 
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This was a most important Gxteusion of the Sharia, but appeai-s to 
have been adopted as the general practice ; thus on the conquest of 
E^'pt by the Turks, the Sultan Selim confiscated the lands of the 
Mamelukes and granted them to his soldiers and to his Egyptian 
partizans ; these grants were called Sizqua, but were the same as 
the extended form of iqtaa, that is to say, the grantee was owner, 
with a right transmissible to his heirs, and was exempt from 
taxation. 

A third form of tenure grew up under the Mamelukes. For some 
time after the conquest the Turkish governors were able to maintain 
Turkish control over the new province, but during the seventeenth 
century the iitlluenee of the central government lessened, while the 
true authority was ^adually concentrated in the hands of the principal 
Maniehikes. The Turkish governor ceased to have any power, and 
the true ruler of Egypt was the principal Mameluke, who was called 
the Sheikh el Belad. " Stripped of its products and of its gold by 
Constantinople, impoverished l»y continual internecine wars between 
the Mamelukes, by tlie absolute want of security, and by tlie falling 
off of the trade with the far East, which had taken the route of the 
Cape, Egypt found all its institutions shattered, and more especially 
those relating to real property ; which had depreciated, seeing that 
the public works were wliolly neglected, and that anarchy reigned 
everywhere, so that the tilling of the lands was abandoned by a 
people, who lay at the mercy of their arbitrary masters."' Such 
were the conditions under which the system of " iltizJlms " came into 
existence ; the system was connecte<l with tlie farming of the land- 
tax. The right to farm the land-tax of a district was put up to 
auction by the Rouznamah (the State Chancery), and the highest 
bidder, who was called the Moultazim, on paying the rental of the 
right for one year in advance, received a taxlt or commission from the 
Sheikh el Belad entitling him to collect all the taxes in the district 
assigned to him. The Moultazim then proceeded to realise the sum he 
had advanced, witli interest. " Theoretically, or rather as a question 
of principle, the State had to aid the Moultazim in realising the 
advance made by him ; but in times of continued trouble, such as 
those through which Egj'pt passed during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the Moultazim was, as a matter of fact, left 

' Artin Pasha, p. 47. 
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to himself, and he could thus deal aa hardly as he liked with the 
peasant, who, having no way of redress against the oppressor, could 
only hope that another and more powerful Moultazim would succeed 
in ousting the first." ^ In addition to this the Moultazim of a district 
received a gift of a certain part of the land of hia district; these 
grants were called "oussiah," and were exempt from the payment 
of taxes, and the Moultazim could have them cultivated hy corvine or 
forced labour. Theoretically the iltiziiin waa not hereditary, but if 
the Moultazim could continue to obtain the renewal of his right 
until hia son was old enough to take it over from him, the son could 
substitute himself for his father, pro\'ided he paid the yearly advance 
to the state. 

Mohammed Aly's reforms were radical "In 1813 a cadastral 
survey of the whole country was commenced, the lands were classi- 
fied, and those which were under cultivation or were capable of being 
cultivated were registered in the name of their respective communes, 
and a tax laid on them according to their quality. All lands in- 
capable of cultivation were excluded from the cadastre and called 
Abadiah lands."* This may be taken as the main principle in 
Mohammed Aly's reform, but incidentally he dealt with all the then 
existing systems of land tenure. In regard to the Kizqua lands, 
which were technically exempt from taxation, he respected the 
grants in so far as they existed at the time, but made the owners 
liable to pay the KharSdj tax, granting the then possessors an in- 
demnity, called fayiz, which ceased on their death, so that, by the 
time of Said Pasha, Kizqua had ceased to exist and had become 
assimilated in every respect to Kharildji land. The system of iltizam 
was entirely abolished, and it appears to have been Mohammed Aly's 
original policy to eventually distribute the " oussiah " lands among 
the cultivators as Khar^dji lands. He, however, recognisetl that 
moultazuus had a certain right to this land in compensation for the 
advances made by them ; he, therefore, granted them a usufructuary 
right over the land during their lives and also a fayiz, which con- 
sisted in a rent charge payable out of the land. These rights were 
to come to an end on the death of the Moultazim, but, unfortunately, 

' Artin Pasha, p. 49. en Egypte," Cairo, 1901, pp. 10 and 11, 

^ Report of fiuutros Pasha Ohali. also in Oelat, supplement, 1S89, pp. 

See the Finance Ministry cullcctiun, 115 to 127. 

" La l^slation in inati^re inimobilifere 
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Mohammed Aly's scheme waa defeated by tlie creation of the Moul- 
tazima of family wakfs over these lands, which had the effect of 
withdrawing the ouasiah lands from the power of the Faaha and 
conserving the interests of the Moultazira's family. The sclieuie was 
in conaeqnence changed and a Decree promulgated giving the holders 
of ouaaiali lands the right to transfer it to their heirs until the final 
extinction of the family, when the land reverted to the state, which 
granted it to the cultivators as Kharldji land. The lands could only 
be tranaferred by succession, and only within the family. 

The whole system of land tenure was thus placed on a new 
footing, and these exceptional tenures were bound to come to an end 
within a certain time. The remainder of the land was Kharadji or 
Abadiah, land included in the cadastre as fit for cultivation, or land 
not so included. Mohammed Aly's next step was to try and bring 
this waste land, Abadiah land, under cultivation. By the Sharia the 
sovereign haa the right to make grants of all unoccupied land ; in 
virtue of this right Mohamtued Aly made grants of Abadiah land to 
the notables of the country and to his chief officials, who were in a 
position to undertake the expense of bringing the lands under cultiva- 
tion. With the increasing prosperity of the country these grants 
became very valuable, for once the land waa cleared and cultivated it 
iocreaaed gi^eatly in value, owing to the revenue it brought in and to 
the fact that it was exempt from taxation. In 1836 a Decree waa 
promulgated allowing these grantees to have a right similar to the 
Kizqua tenure, and transmissible to their heirs. Tins, however, waa 
repealed by a Decree of 1842, which gave the grantees a right of 
ownership over the land with full rights of alienation, the title being 
guarantee*.! by a taxlt issued by the Kouznamah, So far Abadiah 
lands had been exempt from all taxes ; but by a Decree of 1854 Said 
Pasha ordained that they should in future pay a tax equal to one- 
tenth of their produce. The amount and nature of this tax on 
Abadiah lands haa led to the mistake of calling tliem Ushflri lands. 
They have no right to this title, since they are essentially Kharadji 
lands, which cannot be transformed into Ushiiri lands in this 
manner; it would be more correct to describe them as Kharfidj 
Monkilsamah with an exceptionally favourable tax ; • but the best 
position is simply to accept the exceptional character of the tenure, 

■ The Decree of IS.'.H talla tliem " non-Klmri"uiji landa." 
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for, after all, the whole Egyptian system of land tenure is essentially 
exceptional. Boutros Pasha Ghali, in mentioning this tax, gives the 
following reason for its imposition: "Get ordre eat bas« sur lea 
motifs que les ponts, digues, cananx, etc., que le Gouvernenieut a fait 
et fera et qui soiit entretenus k ses frais, profitent non seulement aui 
terres Khariidji, mats k toutes les terres en gi5n^ral." 

There are two other classes of land which have been classified 
with Abadiah lands. In the first place, when Mohainined Aly under- 
took the survey of Egj-pt he divide<l the country into administrative 
dittsions, moudiriahs, raarkazes and mlhiahs, appointing administrative 
and executive officers in each, as well as official tax gatherers. Among 
these officials were the omdahs and Sheikhs el Belad, who were obliged 
to entertain officials when travelling in the districts. As a return for 
these services they receiveil grants of land free from taxation ; tliese 
were, howe\'er, distributed among the cultivators in 1858, who held 
them as Khariidji.' Tlie other class of lands were what were called 
Tchifliks, " whicti were coneeasions of large quantities of land assimi- 
lated to Abadiah by the Decree of 1842. Tliey were given to the 
viee-royal family exclusively. Under Abbas Pasha, the Government 
coneedetl some to certain high officials of the State."^ 

AU otlier lands were Khariidji.' Tlieso Kharadji lands were the 
lands included within his cadastre by Mohammed Aly in 181'i, and 
which were registered iu the names of the communes and distributed 
among the able-bodied euIti\'ator3 of their district. The proprietas 
was ill ttie state, but the cultivator had a right of use and enjoyment. 
Apparently there was no hereditary right ; the question of succession 
to the rights of a deceased cultivator was left to the discretion of the 
Sheikh el Belad of the district. It should also be noted that the 
" Commune " was responsible for the arrears of taxes due frcin one of 

' In practioe the Sheiklia el Bulad meaning vestige, trace, remembrance, 

copied the practice of tlie Moultazim In general tliese lands pissed from 

and had tliesu lands cultivated by father to .son, without, however, l>eing 

corvde, or tlie forced labour of the constituted into estates transmissible lij 

cultivators of tliuir district. inheritance. Hence their designation 

* Boiirtros Pasha Ghali's Rejioit, as iisufriictuaiy property, by way of 

G^lat, Supplement, 1B8d, pp. 115 t<] family remembrance or tradition, or as 

127. left to the sons in memory of the father, 

' Artin Piiaha, p. .19, calls these or else a trace or vestige of the passage 

KharAdji lands Athariah lands, of the father over the lands held by the 

" Athariah tomes from the word atlir son." 
in the singular, and Atliar in the plural. 
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its members, and that there was a joiiit and several liability as 
between the different communes throughoat Egypt. The first reform 
was a Law of 1846, which gave the cultivator the right to pledge his 
land in " Garuka," or to alienate it either verbally before witnesses 
or by means of a written deed or hodget. There was no period of 
prescription, so that a holder of land who left the district, but after- 
wards returned, could have the then possessor dispossessed and him- 
self put in possession again ; and similarly a holder who had been 
dispossessed for inability to pay the taxes might at any subsequent 
time re-acqnire possession by paying the arrears due by him. This 
law was modified in 1854; a period of prescription of fifteen years waa 
established, after which date all claims to land lapsed. A cultivator, 
however, who had left the district, but subsequently returned, waa 
always entitled to claim from the Sheikh el Belad a new grant of 
Biifticient land to support him ; and all alienations were in future to 
be made through the mudir by hodget, and the succession of male 
heirs was established.* The rights of the cultivator were thus 
very greatly improved ; he held an official title deed, and had the 
right of alienation, wlule his male heirs had a riglit to succeed to 
him ; but, above all, he was much less dependent upon his Sheikli el 
Belad, who, although imder tlie control of the mudir or governor of 
the province, had many opportunities of exercising a vexations 
tyranny over the members of his district.* 

The principal characteristic of the next laws promulgated was to 
emphasise still more the individual right of the holder, and to lessen 
the communal nature of the tenancy; the state, however, still con- 
tinued to reserve to itself the right of proprietas over all Khartldji 
lands. The Land Law of Said Pasha of 1858, amended in 1875, is by 
far the most important of these laws. Its chief enactments are : — The 
right to transfer Khariidji lands by succession to the heirs of the 
holder, without distinction of sex, and according to shares allowed by 
Mohammedan Law ; the right of any person, male or female, who 
shall have had possession of Khariidji lands for a period not less than 

' Female heirs were cutitliid to a]>|ily payment of all taxes, aud tbe land was 

for a part of tlie land of their ancei^toi', taken from them as soon as tliey found 

but, in order that their a]i]iliuation other mt^ns of existence, 

nhould be eiitertaitiud, tliuy had to * Lord DulTerin, iu his Rejurt ou 

prove tliat the possession of tlie land Egypt in 1883, draws up a very strong 

was necessary to their sii]>|iort ; they indictment against the Sheikhs et 

required to give security for the due Belad. 
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five years, and who shall have regularly paid all taxes due, to beeouie 
the indisputable possessor of such lands, so that no claim or action 
can be validly made against them ; the right to pledge the lands in 
Garuka or grant hypothecs over them, or to let them, provideil the 
lease is for a term not gi-eater than tliree years; the right of full 
ownership conceded to all holders of Khariidji land who shall have 
planted trees, or made a sakteh or any other construction on snch 
lands. There are also regulations for compensation in the event of 
expropriation of the state of any Kharilclji lands, the form of com- 
pensation usually being the grant of Abadiali lands to replace the 
land taken ; and also regulations for the lands carried away by the 
Hoods, or for lands created by the deposit of tlie Nile, A Law of 1865 
regulates abuses of the district Mehkenieh Courts in reference to the 
improper issue of hodgets; and a Law of 1866 allows succession by 
will, in accordance with the rules of Mohammedan Law, to Kharadji 
lands.* 

The first Law of the Monkabalah was promulgated in 1871. 
This law was in reality one of the many devices resorted to by 
Ismail Pasha in order to obtain fresh supplies of money. It was 
in the nature of a contract, wherebj' Ismail undertook to reduce, 
by 50 per cent., for all time the taxes of those Owners who sliould 
on their side undertake either to pay at one time and in advance 
a sum equal to the amount of six years' taxes due by them, or to 
pay the same sum by annuity; in the latter case, however, the 
reduction was not so great, but was regulated by a scale of relief 
based on the amount of the annuity. The landowners did not respond, 
and the law therefore became compulsory in 1874, According to 
the new law every proprietor was obliged to pay, in equal portions 

' Tbere are also enactments wliicli l«i'9 were often prejudiced, and liy a 

bring out certain characteristics of decision of the Kleglisel Ahkam, which 

family rights rather than individual was the NativeCourt before itsretoiiii in 

tightain the land. TI>«LandLaw ofl85fl 1883, the younger children were given 

ordered the division of the estate among five years trom the time of their majority 

the heirs of the deceased owner, eacli in which to protest against the rcsigna- 

having liis individual title to hia sliare tion of their right. By a Decree of 

registered in hia own name; but the 1860 the law was again modified, and 

eldest of the family wasentitled lo con- the whole esUte was registered in the 

Btitute liimself mandatory for the family, name of the eldest non, on the condition 

and decide whether the estate couid be that tlie ret'enne was divided among 

profitably cultivated, or whether it was the family according to their shares, 

not better to resign it to the stat«. In Regiatmtion is now in the name of 

this way the rights of the younger mem- each heir according to his share. 
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and during the course of twelve years, a sur tax amounting to 50 
per cent, of the taxes then existing, and the land-tax had, in the 
interval, been increased, first by one-tenth, and then f^iu by one- 
sixth ; in return the Government undertook never again to increase 
the land-tax, and to grant a right of full ownership in their lands 
to all those who paid the advance. Owners of Abadiah and Oussiah 
lands who paid the advance were to be assimilated to owners of 
Ushari lands. The Law of the ilonkabalah was repealed by the 
Law of Liquidation of 1880 and a Khedivial Decree of the same 
year ; • the land-tax was reduced to the amount at which it stood 
in 1871 ; but all persons who had paid, even in jurt only, the 
Monkabalah advance were confirmed in their title of ownership, 
and a sum of £2,150,000 was set aside for the purpose of indemnify- 
ing theui by yearly reductions of taxes. 

As a result of the MonkAlialah and the laws repealing it, certain 
holders of land had acquired the right of full ownerehip over such 
property. The tenure of land was, however, of two kinds — Uahilri 
paying a tax of one-tenth of the produce, and Kharadji paying the 
land-tax as it stood in 1871. Apart from this question of taxation, 
however, there was very little difference in the nature of the rights 
of the respective owners. Thus Artiu Pasha,^ summing up the 
position of land tenure as it existed in 1880, says: "The only 
difference between the lands paying the tithe and those paying 
the Khar^dj is that the former can be made wakf without auy 
authorisation of the Ruler, whereas the land paying the Kharildj 
cannot be turned into wakf until after obtaining a special authorisa- 
tion from the Khedive." What remains to be told of the history of 
Egyptian Land Tenure is simple. By a Khedivial Decree of 15th 
April 1891,* the owners of Kharadji land who had not paid the 

' Law of 6th January 1860, abt-ognt- Art 87. La loi de \n Monkabalah, 
iug the Monk&balah. rapporUe par notre decret du 6 

Art. 3. Tout«a lea di.iposiliona de jaiivier 1880, est et demeure defini- 
ladit« loi relatives 4 I'acijuUition de tivement nbrogiie, sous lea r^rves 
la propriet<i de lerraiufl par lea per- contemiea dans Tart 5 du dit decret. 
soonee ayoDt paye la Monkabalah, sont ' Artiu Pasha, p. TO. 

nuuntenues. Le payenient meme partial ' Decree of 15th April 1891. 
du dit impot iuflit (xiur donner droit k Art. 1. A partir de ce jour, les 
la pleine propriete dea dita terraina. proprietairea dea terrea Kliaradji aur 

Art. 6. TouteB lea loia anterieurea lesquellea la Monkabalah n'a pas ^t^ 
et contraires aux prescriptions du payie, auront la pleine propriete de 
pr^aent d^ret sont ahrog^es. leurs terrea Ji I'egal dea proprietairea 

The Law of Liquidation, 17th July ayant paye tout ou partir de la 
laeO. Monkabalah. 
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Monkfibalah were granted a right of fiill ownership over their 
property in every way similar to the right of those owners who 
had paid. And, by a decree of 3rd September 1896,' the eixth 
article of the Native Civil Code was amended, and all distinction 
between Ushiiri and Khariidji lands was abolished, owners of all 
lands, of whatever category, being henceforth entitled to the full 
right of mulk. 

The position of foreigners who wished to acquire landed estate 
in Egypt was, during the nineteenth century, very much more 
favourable than that of foreigners in Turkey. The policy of 
Mohammed Aly was to attract Europeans to Egypt, and many 
foreigners received grants of Abadiah lands from him on the same 
terms as those made to Egyptians — that is to say, in full ownership 
and free from taxation. Thus the difficulties which had arisen in 
Turkey were avoided. Abbas I. was not so enlightened in his 
policy, and during his reign strict orders were given to the Kadis 
not to issue any hoilgets to foreigners who might purchase lands 
or houses. Said Pasha, by a Decree of 1858, put up for sale 
Kliaradji lands which had been abandoned by their owners, and 
allowed foreigners to compete in their purchase, the purchaser 
receiving a taxtt from the Kouzn^ah, which was the same title 
as that given in the case of Abadiah lands; and, by a Decree of 
1861, foreigners were authorised to possess Khariidji lands "in order 
to establish tliereon cotton-ginning machinery." Foreign possessors 
of Khariidji lands could not become full owners thereof since the 
government reserved its right to the proprietas, but, apart from 
that, with the full rights of alienation given by the Land Law of 
Said Pasha, the foreign possessors of Kliaradji were virtually owners 
thereof. Thus, before the Law of 1867, ownership by foreigners 
over landed estate had been fully recognised in Egypt. Tlie Law 
of 1867 applies to Egypt, but in practice the restrictions placed on 
owners in Turkey do not exist in Egypt, another example of the 

' Original text of art. 6 of the tonformement ila loistir la Monkabalah 

Native Civil Code. et an liecret do 6 Janvier 1880." 

"Ou ap]ielle biens millea ceux am' Present form ot article 6. 

lea quBls dea imrticuliers ont nn droit "Ou appelle biens millea ceux sur 

eiitier de propriiti. lea qiielB lea particuHers onl un droit 

Lea tei'res Kharadji siir lea i|uellea entier de proprietiJ, y compria les 

les propri^tairea out, acqiiitte la Monica- terrea Kliaradjia." 
baluh aonc asaimilto au\ biena milles. 
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increased privileges enjoyed by foreigners in Egypt.' Thus the 
definition of " domicile " is very much wider in Egypt than is stated 
in the Law of 1867- In accordance with that law domicile includes 
" la maison d'habitation, et sea attenances, commnns, cours, jardins 
et encloa contigus ; " while in Egypt it also includes any place where 
a foreigner exercises his commerce, industrj-, art or profession. In 
regard to jurisdiction, the Consular Courts before 1867 claimed the 
same rights of jurisdiction in reference to cases concerning immovable 
properly as they did in regard to other civil cases to which their sub- 
jects might be parties; and on the establishment of the Mixed Courts 
in 1876 all disputes with reference to immovables between foreigners 
and natives, between foreigners of different nationalities, or between 
foreigiiers of the same nationality were placed within the competence 
of these international tribunals. Nor do ttie rules as to the special 
position of foreign owners living more than nine hours from their 
consulate apply in Egypt; and, lastly, it has been the invariable 
practice of the Egyptian Government to submit any new law, 
intended to affect landowners, to the Powers for their approval before 
making it applicable to foreigners in Egypt ; the Mixed Courts have, 
however, decided that all local Police Eegulations relative to land 
apply to foreigners.* Thiis all forms of land in Egypt may " become 
the absolute real property of the acquirer, be he Egyptian or 
Foreigner, Moslem or Christian."^ 

" The ai)|)licatioii of the Law o( 1867 
to E^pt mises a (juestion of vital 
in)]>ortanc<: in reference to the intestate 
suttfssion of a British proprietor of 
real estate situated in Efc-ypt, The law 
provides that the foreign proprietcir of 
teal L'Htate sliall have jiower to dLs]H).se 
of it freely by will orJ;itt, and that hia 
intestate succession in reference to such 
property shall be regulated "coiitorini5- 
ment k la loi ottoiiiane." An far a.^ 
Euro[)ean subjects, other than British, 
are concerned the quention causes no 
difficulty, since Article 77 of the Mixed 
Civil Code says : " Successions are 
regulated according to the luwi! of tlie 
nation to which the deeeased I>elonga." 
In tliese States this law ia the same 
whether the estate is situate<l at boine 
or abroad ; but the position of the 
British proprietor is difTerent, as tlie 



lex loci niu.?t apply to real estate situ- 
ated abroad, and it is not clear that 
tbe consiil»r conrti liave comjietence in 
Egypt. The question came up in 1884 
in reference to the succession of XueretT, 
a Maltese subject, and tliere was a 
<tifl'erenee of opinion among the autho- 
rities interested as to the law to be 
applied and the court conij)etent. Tlie 
ipicstion was considered by a Commis- 
sion ooiupcKted of the British co:isul 
and iwveral leading British lawyers in 
Egypt. Their report deals exhaustively 
with the matter, and asks that the 
situation lie remedied by tbe British 
Govennuent. Thereixirt ivnaiireseuted 
to the Foreign Office in 1887, but no 
action has yet been taken. 

* Alexandria, 25th February 1887 ; 
B. L. J. 1887, p. lie. 

* Artin Pasha, p. 70. 
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CHAPTER XII 

EGYPT AND TURKEY : THE FIRMANS AND BRITISH OCCUPATION 

The history of the Tanzimat in Tiirkey had a very direct influence 
upon the Capitulations. There were many reforms which did not 
influence foreigners directly or indirectly, such as those of education, 
but there were also many others which had a very direct relation 
to foreigners, and which are, therefore, of interest in the considera- 
tion of the Capitulations. Among the latter are the institution 
of mixed courts, the promulgation of codes, the laws of protection 
and nationality, and the law granting the right to hold immovable 
property. Tlie organisation of the different religious communities 
is also a question which touches on our subject. Such reforms 
as these liad their influence on Egj'pt as well as in other provinces 
of the Ottoman Empire; but about the date of 1867 the relations 
between Turkey and Egj'pt became such that we are able to leave 
the rather thorny path of Turkish reform at the stage then arrived 
at. In spite of the self-denying ordinance agreed to in the Treaty 
of Paris, 1856, the European Powers have continued, and still 
continue, to intervene in the internal affairs of the Ottoman Empire ; 
reforms are from time to time agreed on, after long and arduouB 
n^otiationa, but unfortunately these reforms have seldom proved 
of any very permanent value. Fortunately tlie history of reform 
in Egypt has been more successful, and we may now begin to 
trace their history and consider its influence upon the original 
Capitulations. 

One of the most important influences in the prosperity of Egypt, 
both in the past and at the present time, is geographical. Situated 
in the direct line taken by the trade between Europe and the far 
East, Egypt's prosperity has been closely connected with the history 
of that trade. During the prosperous days of the Eoman Empire, 
and under the rule of the Sultans from Saladin in 1171 to El Ghuri 
in 1516, this trade between East and West prospered, and Egypt 
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prospered with it. The discovery of the Cape of Good Hope and 
the development of that route to the East struck a blow upon the 
older route by the Red Sea, and Egypt's prosperity dwindled. Egypt, 
deprived of her greatest source of re^■enue, lost power and became a 
province of the Ottoman Empire in 1517. The country was divided 
into twenty-four districts governed by Mameluke Beys, who were, 
in turn, under the authority of a Turkish Pasha, whose principal duty 
was to insure the punctual payment of the annual tribute. At first 
the authority of the Pasha was very real, but as Turkey became more 
and more involved in her struggles against European intervention, 
the central government had little time to spare for tlie consideration 
of her interests in Egj'pt. The authority of the Pasha, unsupported 
by his central government, declined, and that of the twenty-four 
Mameluke Beys, under the cliief Mameluke or Slieikh el Belad, 
increased; thus, before passing any new measure, the Pastia was 
obliged to consult the Mameluke Beya, who collected the taxes, 
commanded the army, and merely handed over the tribute to the 
Pasha. Towards the end of the eighteenth century Egypt was, 
for all practical purposes, ^ain independent of Turkey. It was 
at that moment that Napoleon came to Egypt, and the eyes of 
the whole of Europe were once more turned to the valley of the 
Nile. 

Napoleon landed at Alexandria in 1798 with the intention, it 
has been said, of marching from there to the Persian Gulf, there to 
set sail once more and strike a blow at the rising power of England 
in India. "If they pass Sicily," writes Nelson in June 1798, "I 
shall believe they are going on their scheme to possess Alexandria 
and getting troops to India, a plan concerted with Tippoo Sahib, by 
no means so ditficult as might be imagined." We are not here con- 
cerned with the great political or military schemes of Napoleon. The 
result of his landing in Egypt was to revive European interest in 
that country, and soon there was an " Egyptian Question " distinct 
from the "Turkish Question." The interest then revived has never 
since been allowed to wane. 

The French left Egypt in 1801, and the English army evacuated 
Alexandria in 1803; but one of the indirect results of Napoleon's 
iAvasion of EgjT)t had been the arrival of Mohammed Aly. Very 
little of the early history of Mohammed Aly is known, except 
that he was bom in 1769 " in Kavala, a small seaport on the frontier 
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between Thraee and Macetlonia, not far from the site of PhilippL" 
He was of humble origin, but waa adopted by the village mayor, 
married his daughter, and to the age of thirty lived the uneventful 
life of a trader in tobacco. But, on the French invasion of Egypt, 
Mohammed Aly was given a commission in the Turkish army which 
was defeated by Napoleon at Aboukir, to return again in 1801, By 
1S05 Mohammed Aly had usurped the power of the Turkish Pasha 
in Egypt, had been elected Pasha by the Sheikhs, and was in posses- 
sion of the citadel at Cairo. By 1811 he had broken the power of 
the Mamelukes, and in that year the last of the Afamelukes were 
massacred. The next thirty years of the history of Mohammed Aly 
are full of interest and romance. At one time we iind hun under- 
taking arduous expeditions in the service of the Sultan, a loyal 
servant acting against a rebel army ; while at others he is himself 
the rebel threatening the very throne of the Snltan. The territories 
of Egypt were greatly enlai^ed. Thus in 1820 the Sudan was 
conquei-eil, and the great trade route of the Nile was opened up 
beyond Khartoiun and along the Blue and White Niles to the very 
centre of Africa. At the same time everything possible was done 
to re-open the old commerce to the East by Suez and the Red Sea. 
Europeans were invited to the country, and merchants and consuls 
were bribed to stay there, now by an antiquarian concession, now 
by a trade monopoly, and sometimes even by a further concession in 
reference to the privileges of the Capitulations. In every manner 
possible Europeans were attracted to Egypt ; and the groundwork of 
Egyptian policy was to gain by one means or another the good favour 
of the European Powers. 

The crisis in Mohammed Aly's career waa his conquest of Syria 
from 1832 to 1839. At first all went well, and if only he could have 
governed the conquered territories properly, he might have been 
allowed to retain them. But his failure in this led to the interven- 
tion, both military and (Uplomatic, of the European Powers. The 
military inter\'ention culminated in tlie siege of Acre, and the diplo- 
matic in the Convention of London, 18-iO.^ As a result of the Con- 
vention of London and the negotiations which followed, the Sultan 
was obliged to recognise the position of fact created in Egypt. 
Mohammed Aly had to give up his wide ambitions, but his position 

' Itecueil dva Discrete et Documents ofHciiils inti^rcssant k Miniature de la 
Justice, pp. 187 to 200, also pp. 206 to 216. 
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in Egypt was legally recognised and made secure for himself and his 
descendants. The negotiations show t!ie Sultan to have acted un- 
willingly and under compulsion. His position was natural ; a ruler of 
one of his provinces had rebelled, but was once more under his power, 
and it was hard not to satisfy revenge. But the rebel had only been 
conquered by the intervention of foreign Powers, and tliese Powers 
insisted on having their wishes complied with. The result was the 
Eimian of 1841.' This Firman and the others which followed it 
define the relations of Egypt and Turkey ; this relationship came into 
existence as tlie result of the intervention of the European Powers, 
who have, in consequence, always insisted that these relations cannot 
be altered without their consent. In other words, the relationship 
which exists between Turkey and Egypt is not a question which 
interests the parties alone, but is one in which the European Powers 
claim to ha\'e a personal interest. Examples of this claim* made by 
the European Poweis are given by the diplomatic questions raised 
in regard to the interpretation of clauses in the Firmans of 1866, of 
7th August 1879, and of 27th March 1892. The position claimed by 
the Powers is best summed up in the words used by Lord Cromer in 
reference to the discussion upon the last of these Finnans : " Your 
Excellency is aware," he writes to Tigrane Pasha in April 1892, " that 



' The diirerent Firmans are: — 
1. ]3tli Felmiary 1841, pp. 200-204 ; 
S. 13th Feltniary 1841, pp. 204-206 
(Fii'iiians proposed by Porte) ; 3. 1st 
June 1841, pp. ■216-220 (actually 
Bent); 4. May 1841, p. 220 (fitting 
the trilnite)— ill fui'onr of Moliumnied 
Aly. Kecueil des Dccrets, &c. fl. 27th 
May 1866, pp. ^21-223; 6. 15th June 
1886, pp. 223-S2.i ; 7. 6th June 1867, 
pp. 225-226 ; 6. 29th November, 1869, 
pp. 226-228 ; 9. 10th Septemlwr 1872, 
pp. 228-229 i 10. 2.1tli September 
1872, p. 230 (authorising Khedive 
to borrow); 11. 8th June 1873, pp. 
230-23.'i i 12. 1st Jidy 1875, pp. 235- 
236 — in favour of Ismail Pasha. 
Heciieil des Bi;crets, &c. 13. 7th 
August 1879, pp. 2:16-230— ill favonr 
of the Khedive Tewflk. Recueil des 
IMtrets, &c. 14. 27th March 1892, 
pp. 242-244— in favour of the Khedive 



Abbas Hilmi. licciieil des Decrets, 
&v. 

' The Firmaii of 1866, changing 
title of the Governors of Egypt from 
Pasha to Khedive, and iiiakiug it 
herei^itary according to the rules of 
priniogenitui'e, ivas submitted to the 
Powers. 

A question arose in the Firman 
of 1879 in reference to the clause 
granting tlie Egyptian Govern n lent 
Power to enter into Commercial Con- 
ventions. Recueil des Decrets, pp. 239 
to 241. 

Discussion us to the extent of 
Egy])tian territory in reference to the 
Firman of 1892. Recuiel des Decrets, 
pp. 245 to 2-53. Tliis correspondence is 
of importance iii reference to the vei'ent 
([ue»tion as to the Eastern frontier of 
Eg>-pt. 
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no alteration can be made in the Firmans regulating the relations 
between the Sublime Porte and Egypt without the coDBent of Her 
Britannic Majesty's Government." • The Egyptian Firmans are thus 
a part of European International Law. 

The Imperial Firman of Investiture in favour of Mohammed Aly, " 
Ist June 1841, accepts the submission of Mohammed Aly, and appoints 
him Pasha of Egypt. The other clauses deal with the following 
points: — The title of Pasha of Egypt is to descend to the successors 
of Mohammed Aly according to the rules of Ottoman Law ; taxes are 
to be collected in the Sultan's name; money may be coined in Egypt, 
but it must be exactly similar t« the Turkish coinage; the army is 
to be limited to 18,000 men, and may only l>e increased by the con- 
sent of the Porte ; it is to form a part of the Ottoman army, and its 
oi^anisation is to be the same as that of the Turkish array ; the Pasha 
cannot construct war-ships without the consent of the Porte; the 
Pasha may make military appointments to the rank of colonel, but 
all other appointments are to be made by the Sultan ; Ottoman Law 
is to be applicable to Egypt. The clause regulating this laat point 
is of such importance that it is necessarj' to quote it in full : " The 
system of the security of the person and of property and of the 
protection of the individual honour and character, of which the 
principles are consecrated by the reforms instituted by the Hatti 
Sherif, promulgated at Gulhana, and all treaties, whether existing 
or hereafter to be entered into, with friendly Powers, are to receive 
their application in Egypt. So equally are all regidatious, existing 
or hereafter to be made by the Sublime Porte, allowance being made 
for local conditions, of justice and equity." Tlie sanction of the 
Firman is to be the cancellation of the right of heredity. A Firman 
of May 1841 had fixed the tribute payable by Egj'pt to Turkey at the 
sum of 80,000 purses, or £376,000. 

The result of this first Firman was to unite Egypt to Turkey in 
a closer relationship than had existed in fact for a very considerable 
time. Egypt undoubtedly was, in every sense, a Province of the 
Ottoman Empire. One of the great aims of the Pasha Ismail was to 
obtain for himself and his successors a greater freedom from Turkey, 

' ''Sir Evelyn Baring,MiiiisterPleni- ter tur Foreign Affairs, Cairo," 13th 

l>ot«ntiary. Agent and Coiisiil-Qeiieral April 1692. Reciieil des D^crets, pp. 

of Her Britanniu Majusty, to Hia 248 to 250. 
Exeellency Tigrane Puslia, C.B., Miiiis- 
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and one of the causes of his great indebtedness was the result of his 
attempts to purchase a larger autonomy. Thus in the Firman of 27th 
May 1866, in consideration of an increase in the tribute to a sum of 
150,000 purses, or £675,000, the succession was to be in accordance 
■ with the rules of primogeniture, the territories of I^ypt were extended, 
the army might be increased to 30,000 men, the restrictions in regard 
to coinage were modified, and the Fasha was allowed to make civil 
appointments up to the grade of Saniah. The Firman granted to 
Ismail on 8th June 1867 is of special interest, as it not only grants 
the title of Khedive to Ismail and his snccessors, but also deals with 
the question of Ottoman Law and the power of Egypt to make 
treaties. "My Imperial Firman," of 1st June 1841, "stipulates that 
the organic laws in force in the different parts of my Empire shall 
he enforced and applied in Egypt in conformity with justice and 
equity and taking into consideration the customs and character of 
the inhabitants. But by organic laws is meant the general principles 
set forth in the Chart of Gulhana (guarantee of life, property and 
honour). The interior administration of Egypt, and in consequence 
the financial, material, and other interests of the country having 
been confided to the government of the Vice-Koy, it has seemed 
necessary to accord permission to the Egyptian Government to make 
all those regulations or institutions, which it considers necessary for 
this purpose, in the form of special acts of interior administration. 
All the treaties signed by my Imperial Government shall be, as 
always, executory in Egypt. But the Khedive has full authority to 
conclude, with foreign agents, special conventions relating to customs, 
to questions of police in reference to foreign subjects, to the trans- 
port and direction of the post. Only these conventions shall not be 
promulgated in any manner after the form of treaties or of political 
conventions. In the event of these acts not being in conformity with 
the lines above mentioned, and where they interfere with my territorial 
sovereignty, they shall he considered as null and void . . ." 

The result of these Finnans granted to Ismail was, undoubtedly, 
to extend the autonomy of Egypt far beyond what had been contem- 
plated in 1841. Ismail's financial difficulties could not, howe\'er, pass 
imnoticed by the Ottoman Government, and certain Finnans follow 
restricting the borrowing powers of the Khedive. The Firman of 8th 
June 1873, however, restores the force of the former Firmans, and 
grants the fullest internal autonomy to Egj-pt. The Khedive has the 
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power to make all necessary laws, and there is no mention of even 
the fundamental laws of the Ottoman Empire being applicable to 
Egypt; the right to enter into International Conventions was also 
once more granted. The Firman of Investiture of Tewfik Pasha, 7th 
August 1879, does not require any special remark, except to i-ecall 
that it was one of the examples in which the European Powers Iiave 
claimed to have a right t« intervene in the relations of Turkey and 
Egypt, as being themselves, to some extent, parties to the Firmans, 
The French and English Governments asked the Ottoman Government 
to state what it meant by a clause, " the conventions shall be com- 
municated t-o my Sublime Porte before their promulgation by the 
Xhedive," which appeared to restrict the power of the Khedive to 
enter into conventions with foreign Powers, The answer, however, 
was entirely satisfactory, as it was " formally declared that the para- 
graph ill question excluded all obligation on the part of the Khedive 
to obtain the sanction or authorisation of the Sultan to promulgate 
or put in- practice the said conventions."' 

The Firman of Investiture of H.H. Abbas Hilmi, 27th March 
1892, is the lost of the series. The civil, financial, and judicial 
administration of the country are vested in the Khedive, who has 
power to make all necessary regulations and internal laws. He is 
authorised to conclude conventions with foreign Powers in regard to 
customs, commerce, and all internal relations of foreigners with the 
Eg}-ptian Government and private persons, provided that such con- 
ventions shall not derogate from the sovereign rights of the Imperial 
Government, or be contrary to existing political treaties ; and to 
insure that there is no such derc^ation, these conventions have'to 
be communicated to the Sublime Porte before promulgation. The 
Khedive may not transfer to third parties any of the territory 
entrusted to him, or any of the sovereign rights which have been 
del^ated to him by the Sultan. The other clauses, dealing with 
taxes, coin^e, the army, building war-ships, and the making of 
appointments, are similar to the corresponding clauses in the Firman 
of 1841; but, in spite of this similarity, the restrictions no longer 
exist in fact. Thus Egypt has her own army, which has been 
increased far beyond the figure mentioned in the Firman, and the 
taxes are no longer collected in the Sultan's nama Other restric- 

' Letter addressed by T.E. MM. Foumier aiid Layard to H.E. CarattLeodory 
PaahA. Recueil dea D^crets, p. 240. 
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tions have no longer any value. Thus Ejjypt has no need of a navy 
80 long as she is under the protection of England ; the Turkish gold 
eoint^ hardly exists in Egypt, the English sovereign being much 
more common ; and, as the Sultan invariably accepts the appoint- 
ments made by the Khedive, even to the highest ranks, tha 
restriction ie no longer of any value,' 

As a result of the Firmans, Egypt undoubtedly is still a province 
of the Ottoman Empire, but, by these Firmans and by custom, she 
has acquired a degree of autonomy which approaches independence. 
These Firmans, lastly, cannot be altered without the consent of the 
European Powers. There are two questions in reference to the 
Finnans which require special notice ; they refer to the powers of 
I^pt to legislate and make conventions. In regard to the right 
of the Egyptian Government to make International Conventions, it 
would appear that it has power to make conventions in reference 
to every question except the cession of territory, or the making of 
peace or war. In consequence, the Ottoman Government has no 
longer power to hind Egypt by treaties contracted between the 
Porte and Fore^ Powers, although all existing treaties made 
between the Porte and Foreign Powers are binding on Egypt, except 
in 80 far as they have been expressly modified or abrogated. Thus 
the Ottoman Capitulations are binding on Egypt, and, in fact, 
this was expressly stipulated for in the Convention of London of 
1840. Egypt has entered into commercial treaties with practically 
all the Powers except Russia. The relations of Egypt and these 
Powers are regulated by these Egyptian conventions, while the 
commercial relations of Egypt and Russia continue to be regulated 
by the Ottoman commercial conventions. Examples of the wide 
extent of Egypt's power to enter into International relations as 
distinct from Turkey are given by the Sanitary Convention of Venice 
in 1892, at which Egypt was separately represented. Egypt has also 
joined the Postal Union on her own account;* and in the negotia- 
tions between Egypt and Great Britain in 1895, in regard to the 
Filiations of the Slave Trade, there is no mention of Egypt being 

I The Grand Kadi of Egypt is, liow- as the majority of the British Colonies, 

ever, still appointed by the Sultan. foi' the reduction of postal rates ; and 

' The E^rptian Government has, at the Postal Congreaa at Rome the 

during the last six montLs, entered special representative of Egypt took a 

into postal arrangements with practi- very prominent position. 
cally all the important States, as well 

10 
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bound by the Brussels Convention, althougb that convention was 
eigned by Turkey. The convention instituting the system of Mixed 
Courts in Egypt of 1875 is also an example of a similar nature. In 
regard to Legislation, before the Firman of 1867 Egypt was un- 
doubtedly bound by Ottoman Law ; after that date it was only the 
fundamental laws of the Ottoman Empire which were to apply to 
Egypt. Before 1867 all Ottoman Laws were communicated to 
Egypt, but after that date, although certain of these laws were 
communicated and published in the Arabic edition of the " Laws 
and Decrees." none were published in the French edition, and it 
is hard to see how, considering the Firmans, they could be made to 
apply to Egypt. The Mixed Courts, however, have held that two 
circulars relating to the Greek and Armenian Patriaroates apply to 
Egypt; and the same Courts have held that when Egyptian Law is 
silent — for instance, in regard to mines — the Ottoman Law is to apply.' 
It is difficult, however, to justify the latter decision. The Egyptian 
power of legislation is, of course, limited to internal affairs ; it waa^ 
therefore, no exception to make the Ottoman Law of Nationality of 
1867 applicable to Egypt. The question of legislation has been very 
much complicated by the fact that Egypt is a Mohammedan state, 
and the Law of Islam must therefore apply in it ; * but Mohammedan 
Law applies in Egypt not because it is a province of Turkey, but 
simply because Egypt is a Mohammedan state. 

Mohammed Aly seems never to have lost sight of the fact that 
the permanent prosperity of Egypt depended upon the reopening of 
the route to India by Suez and the Red Sea. After several failures 
the scheme was at last successful, and in 1845 the mails from India 
arrived in London, coming by Egypt and Europe, in thirty days. 
"From 1842 to 1849 the average was a total of some 15,000 
travellers who visited or passed through Egypt annually." Said 
Pasha set himself to complete the railways from Alexandria to 
Cairo, and from Cairo to Suez ; he also supported the scheme of 
M. de Lesseps to construct a canal through the Isthmus of Suez. 
The canal was opened, amid scenes of the most lavish splendour, 
by the Xhedive Ismajil in 1869, 

' 23rd Dec. 1897, B. L. J., x. p. coraplicatea the ptwition still further. 

dl. It Ib more the religious than the 

' The position of the Sultan as political bond which at present unites 

Kalif, or representative of the Prophet, EgTpt to Turkey. 
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This policy of attracting European commerce and European 
interests to Egypt had its effect upon the legislation of the country, 
apart from the extensions given to the immunities and privileges 
of the Capitulations. When the direct intercourse between Egypt 
and Europe had been severed early in the sixteenth century, the 
civilisation of the latter was only in process of development, and 
was not very much further advanced than that of Egypt ; but in the 
three following centuries that development had been most marked in 
Europe, while Egypt remained stationary. By a very gradual pro- 
cess, covering a period of three centuries, a very elaborate and highly 
developed system of government had been accepted in the great 
states of Europe, while with a development in civilisation came an 
equal development in the legal systems and institutions of these 
states ; new theories and new principles were accepted and gradually 
adopted by the people at large, and in no part of the administration 
was this more true than that of justice, and especially in so far as it 
concerned foreigners. These changes had been so revolutionary that 
had they been introduced by one act the result would have been 
disastrous to the states interested ; but introduced gradually, step by 
step, and principle by principle, the changes came only when the 
people were prepared for them, and only after they had been 
educated up to them. Introduced thus, these changes seemed 
natural, and appeared to be introduced because the people them- 
selves desired them. At times more revolutionary measures were 
adopted, but, generally speaking, the changes had come gradually, 
or only after protracted crusades, such as that of Rousseau and the 
disciples of Revolution in the eighteenth century, which placed the 
people in a position better to assimilate their new doctrines. On the 
other hand, tliere had been no similar development in the civilisation 
of Egypt during these years, and there was no attempt to educate 
the people up to this standard. The result was that when institu- 
tions were introduced into Egypt which bad been tried and generally 
approved in Europe, they utterly failed in Egj'pt. The people, lack- 
ing the precedent edncation and development which were essential, 
could not assimilate these new principles, which, not meeting the 
needs of the people, failed. The legislative and administrative policy 
adopted in Egj-pt before 1882 may be summed up as an imitation of 
foreign models without any attempt to adapt these institutions to 
the special circumstances existing in Egypt. It was the same policy 
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as that which hat! been followed in Turkey duriiig the history of the 
Tanzimat, ami the result was hardly more satisfactory. 

The Govemmeut of Egypt had, in 1882, lost the confidence of 
the people to such an extent that the authority of the Khedive was 
menaced. Tlie Khedive had lost prestige, not only abroad but at 
home, on the one hand, through the etiects of the State's bankruptcy, 
and, on the other hand, by its administrative failure both in E^'pt 
and the Sudan. It- was at this moment that the BritiBh Crovem- 
ment intervened to save that authority which she and the other 
European Powers had been responsible for having set up some forty 
years before. Egypt had been created a State through the inter- 
vention of the Powers of Europe, it was therefore the duty of those 
Powers to preserve it now that it was in danger; but England alone 
intervened, and it was the English anny which defeated the rebels 
and reinstated the Kliedive. Tlie position is admirably summarised 
by Lord Dufferin in his Beport in 1883': — "A succession of un- 
expected events over which we have had no control, and which we 
had done our best to avert, has compelled us to enter Egj'pt single- 
handed, to occupy its capital and princiiial towns with an Englisli 
force, and to undertake the restoration of a settled Government. 
As a consequence, responsibilities have been imposed on us. Europe, 
and the Egyptian people, whom we have undertaken to rescue from 
anarchy, have alike a right to require that our intervention should 
be beneficent and its results enduring; that it should obviate all 
danger of future perturbations ; and that it should liave established 
on sure foundations the principles of justice, liberty, and public 
happiness." Ten years later Lord Eosebery declared the necessity 
for continuing the same policy^: — "All these considerations point 
to the conclusion that for the present there is hut one course to 
pursue: that we must maintain the fabric of administration which 
has been constructed under our guidance, and must continue the 
process of construction without impatience, but without interruption, 
uf an administrative and judicial system which shall afibrd a reliable 
guarantee for the future welfare of Egypt" ' 

After the destruction of the rebels at Tel-el-Kebir, Egypt was 

' Lord Dufferin's Report, Blue Book, Egjpt is summarised with great clear- 
Egypt, 1883. ■ ness by Lord Cromer in hia Report for 
" Despatch of 16th Feb. 1893. 1904, Egypt, No. 1, 1906, pp. 2, 3. 
' The question of the occupation of 
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left without an army, and a prey alike to the rising power oE the 
Mahdi in the south or of any other hostile combination. There 
was no force or power behind the Khedive to insure obedience. 
Reform in the administration was essential to the welfare of Egypt, 
but the Khedive not only required advice aa to the nature of the 
reforms necessary, but also power to enfoi-ce these reforms. When 
a person is incapable of acting by himself the law appoints a 
guardian to give him advice and assist him in liis acts; England 
by the force of circumstances had the office of guardian to Egypt 
forced upon her, and until the ward is capable of acting alone this 
relationship must continue. Lord Dufferin was appointed to deter- 
mine what reforms were to be introduced, as a preliminary to the 
withdrawal of the British garrison ; it was not understood then, as it 
is now, that so soon as the English army was withdrawn the reforms 
would disappear. The work of government is carried on by the 
Egj'ptian Ministers with ttie advice of English advisers, and with 
the assistance of a relatively small staff of English Under-Secretaries 
of State and other officials ; while behind these is the guiding hand 
and master mind of Lord Cromer; and the outward and visible sign 
of this power behind the throne is the Army of Occupation. A 
warning note has recently been struck by Sir Auckland Colvin : — 
"The very rapidity with which order has replaced misrule, and 
prosperity has succeeded to insolvency, is misleading. The result 
has been brought about by the energy and ability of foreigners; it 
implies no guarantee that were these withdrawn, other conditions 
would remain unchanged. All question of Islam apart, there is no 
native power in Egypt which could maintain, far less continue, the 
work of reform for a twelvemonth if the controlling hands were 
removed." ^ The history of the reforms introduced since the British 

' Sir Auckland Colvin, " The Making aspirations. Wliilst. discuasioiis on the 

of Modem Egypt," p. 413. Compart; Biibjecl were proceeding news arrived 

this with Lord Cromer's remarks in of the destruction of General Hicka'e 

his Report for 1904, p. 3 : — army in the Sudan. Any idea of ini- 

"Itwas,perhft|ffl,insufBcientIyappre- mediate evacuation had to be aban- 

ciated at the time that the policy of doned. By the time Sudan aflfaira had 

reform and of speedy evacuation com- settled down, Egypt had been well 

bined was wholly impracticable. One started on the path of refonn. It was 

order of ideas was incompatible with no longer merely a question of whether 

the other — neither could any practical the occupation should be continued with 

means he found to reconcile these a view to initiating improveniente. It 

conflicting and mutually destructive was rather a question of whether the 
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Occupation has been fully described by Lord Milner and Sir 
Auckland Colvin; but before turning to our immediate question, — 
the influence of the Capitulations on this reform — we would refer 
to the two general rules laid down by Lord Cromer in order to 
insure a continuance of Egyptian prosperity. " One is that the 
utmost care should be taken not to embark in any scheme involving 
heavy expenditure until all the facts connected with the subject 
have been fully examined and discussed, If there ia one lesson 
more than another which is to be derived from a consideration of the 
recent historj' of Egypt, it ia the desirability of advancing steadily 
and continuously, but without haste. . . . The other rule is that, 
when once botli the necessity and the feasibility of any project have 
been clearly demonstrated, the Egyptian Government may safely 
adopt a policy of some flnancial boldnes-s in tlie direction of spending 
capital. ... As r^ards moral progress, all that can be said is that 
it must necesBarily be slower than advance in a material direction. 
I hope and believe, however, that some progress is being made. 
In any case, tlie machinery which will admit of progress has been 
created. The schoolmaster is abroad. A reign of law has taken 
the place of arbitrary personal power. Institntions, as liberal as 
is possible under the circumstances, have been established. In fact, 
every possible facility is given, and every enconr^ement afforded, 
for the Egyptians to advance along the path of moral improvement. 
More than this no Government can do. It remains tor the Egyptians 
themselves to take advantage of the opportunities of moral progress 
which are offered to them." ' 



Brititili garrison should be withdrawn, 
with the probability, amounting almost 
toateitainty.Uiat its ivithdiawal would 
involve the sacriflee ot the vantage- 
ground which, with much toil and 
difficulty, had already 1)eeii gained. 
That has been the phase of the Egj'ptian 



question for the last fifteen years or 
more ; that is its pi-esent pliuse ; and 
that is the phase in which, unless I 
an) niuuh mistaken, it will continue 
for a very long time to come." 

' Lord Cromer's Ee[)ort for 1903, p. 
70, Egj-pt, No. 1, 1904. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE PRIVILEGES OF THE CAPITULATIOKS 

The pri^ilegea accorded by the Capitulations may be summarised 
under the following heads: — (1) The right accorded to foreigners 
- to enter Ottoman territory, to reside there and carry on commerce ; 
(2) The right to practise their own religion without molestation, 
and freedom from the rules enforced i^ainst Rayah in reference to 
dress, &c.; (3) Inviolability of domicile; (4) Exemption from all 
taxes other than customs dues ; (5) The right to apply the national 
law to successions; (6) Immunity from local jurisdiction, and 
immunity from local laws. The first five of these privileges do not 
require much discussion or consideration, but the last is of the 
greatest importance. We shall refer in each case to the articles 
of the Capitulations granting tlie privilege, comparing it with 
similar privileges granted in other countries, and tlie special neces- 
sity for such grants in Moslem countries. Special reference will 
also be made to the extensions or modifications which have been 
made by custom or otherwise in Egypt. It will also be remembered 
that, as the benefit of " the most favoured nation clause " applies to 
the Capitxilations, English subjects are entitled to the same privileges 
as have been granted to any other nation. Thus the preamble of 
the first English Capitulation of 1580 contains the clause, "and that 
as we had graunted unto other Princes our confederates, privileges, 
and Imperiall decrees, concerning our most inviolable league with 
them, so it would please our Imperiall Majestic to graunt and con- 
firme the like priviledges, and princely decrees to the aforesaide 
Queene" — a clause which is confirmed by article 18 of the English 
Capitulation of 1675 : " That the Capitulations, privileges, and articles 
granted to the French, Venetian and other Princes, who are in unity 
with the Sublime Porte, having been in Uke manner, through favour, 
granted to the English, by virtue of our special command, the same 
Bhall be always observed according to the form and tenor thereof. 
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80 that no one in future do presume to violate the same, or act in 
contravention thereof."^ 

The first privilege granted by the Ottoman Capitulations waa the 
right to enter Ottoman territory either by sea or land, to reside there, 
travel within ita territories, and carry on commerce. As a result of 
the increased intercourse between States of European civilization, 
the necessity for such special permission has loi^ ceased. " All the 
Powers DOW generally accord to each other, in time of peace, freedom 
of entry, transit and sojonm, both by land and by sea, and upon 
rivers bounded by several states. This freedom is confirmed in a 
multitude of treaties of peace, boundary or commerce ; but even in 
default of treaties it rests upon generally recc^nised ust^e, and in 
some states upon their own fundamental laws. In many states 
strangers are to-day permitted even to buy real estate, either by 
virtue of laws or in conformity with treaties."' But there was a 
time when such intercourse was universally discouraged even in 
Europe, and in Turkey at the time the Capitulations were granted 
a special permission was essential in virtue of the rules of Moham- 
medan Law. " If an unbeliever come upon Moslem territory in 
order to carry on trade, for example, he is not safe until his life 
has been guaranteed him, and it is not permitted to extend such 
guarantee beyond four months. If any one gives it for a longer 
period of time that shall be void."* It will be remembered also 
that, if the infidel merchant remained in Moslem territory after the 
expiration of his permit or passport, he became a Kayah, liable for 
the Capitation tax, and not allowed to return to his own territory. 
Under such circumstances the grant of this special privilege may bo 
understood. The permission is given in the following terms : — " Our 
Imperiall commandement and pleasure is, that the people and subjects 

' The reference to the Capitulation any pilgrim or stranger who is not a 

of 1B80 is Hackhiyt, vol. v. pp. 183 to Moslem come to lis imploring servitude 

189 ; and to Hertelet's Commercial and protection, it is permissible for 

Treaties, vol. ii. pp. 346 to 370, for the him to dwell under our rule, provided 

Capitulation of 1675. The first twenty the Inidm orders it ; if he remain 

articles of the 167fi Capitulation are among us a. full year he must be 

practically the same as the twenty-two ordered to pay the poll-tai which, if 

articles of the 1580 Capitulation, he remains, is to be requited of him, 

* De Martens, section 84. for he then becomes a tributary received 

* Eeland'e Miscellaneous Disserta- into the class of clients, nor shall he 
tions, Utrecht, 1708, quoted in U.S.A. be permitted to return to a hostile 
Consular Keport, Washington, 18S1. dominion." See also Chapter III. 

Abul-1- Hussein el KudAri says ; "If 
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of the same Queene, may safely and securely come to our princely 
dominions, with their goods and marchandise, and ladings, and other 
commodities by sea, in great and small vessels, and by land with 
their carriages and cattels, and that no man shall hurt them, but 
they may buy and sell without any hinderance, and observe the 
customes and orders of their owne countrey."^ "If the people of 
the aforesayd Queene, their interpreters and marchants, shall for 
trafique sake, either by lande or sea repaire to our dominions paying 
our lawfuU toll and custome, they shall have quiet passage, and none 
of our captainea or govemours of the sea, and shippes, nor any kinde 
of persons, shall either in their bodies, or in their goods and cattels, 
any way molest them." * There are a number of articles in the 1580 
Capitulation, as well as in all the later Capitulations, aniplifj-ing and 
completing this right. Tims Englishmen who have been captured 
during their travels are to be released; Turkish ships are to assist 
English vessels which are in danger through tempestuous weather ; 
they shall be allowed to purchase victuals ; if the ships are wrecked 
the " Beys and Judges, and other our subjects " are to succour them, 
and restore their goods; Englishmen who have been made slaves are 
to be set free ; ships are not to be arrested, but are rather to be 
helped and assisted; thieves and robbers stealing from the English 
ships are to be caught and "punished most severely," and all piratical 
acts are strictly forbidden. 

Similar privileges had been granted by the earlier Egyptian 
Capitulations. Tlius. in the Capitulation of Kait Bey, 10th Dec. 
1488, we find : " They shall come freely into our illustrious States 
with their cargoes, merchants, factors, and brokers, with the condi- 
tion, however, that they pay the customs duties of the Dogana," 
The privileges obtained by Canute from Rome were of a similar 

' Capitulation, 1S80, Article 1. Also powder, and otli«r proIiiUited coui- 

Artitle 3, permisaion for entry of sliipa luoditiea) load aiid tranaiwrt in their 

iiito harbours and to deiiart again with- sliiiw every kind of merchandize, at 

out molestation. their own pleasure, without expei'ienc- 

' Capitulation, 1580, Article 7. Thia ing any the least obstacle or hindrance 

is repeated in later Capitulations. Thus from any one; and their ships and 

in Article 2.^, Capitiiktion, 1675 (being vessels shall and may at all times 

tlie same as the Capitulation granted sarely and securely come, aliide, and 

t« James I.), we read ; "That the trade in the ports and harlwurs of our 

English nation, and all ahi]« belonging sacred dominions, and with their omi 

to places subject thereto, shall and may money buy provisions and take in 

buy, sell, and trade in our sacred water, without any hindrance, or 

dominions, and (except arms, gim- molestation from any one." 
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nature : " That my subjects, as well as marehants, as others who 
travailed for devotions sake, should without all hinderance and 
restraint of the foresaid stops and customers, goe unto Kome in 
peace, and retunie from thence in safetie." ' As were also the 
privileges granted by the Emperor ot Russia in 1555: "We . . . 
give and grant free licence, facultie, autliority and power unto the 
aaid Governour, Consuls, Assistants and commonalty of the said 
fellowship, and to their successors for ever . . . (that they) may at 
all times hereafter for ever more surely, freely and safely with their 
abippes, merchandizes, goods and things whatsoever saile, come and 
enter in all and singular our lands . . . and there tarry, abide and 
sojourne, and buy, sell, barter and change all kind of merchandizes 
. . . and every part thereof freely and quietly without any restraint, 
impeachment, price, exaction, prest, straight custonie, toll, imposi- 
tion, or subsidie to be demanded ... so that they shall not need 
any other safe conduct or licence geuerall, ne speciall of us, our heires 
or successors, neither shall be bound to aske any safe conduct or 
licence in any of the aforesaide places subject unto us." ' 

The right to appoint consuls in the more important centres ot 
trade was a natural corollary of these privileges. " If either in 
Alexandria, Damasco, Samos, Tunis, Tripolis in ye west, the port 
townes of ^gypt, or in any other places, they purpose to choose to 
themselves Consuls or governours, let them doe so, and if they will 
alter them at any time, and in the roome of the former Consuls place 
others, let them do so also, and no man shall restraine them." * In 
virtue of this English Consids were appointed in many parts of the 

' Hakliiyt, vol. i. ])]). 313, 314. ond securely under our defence and 

"A Uatiniotiy of certaiue Privileges protection without paying wharfage, 

obteiiied for the English and Danish pontage, or jmnnngc. ... 2. Item tliat 

Merchants by CaniiUis, the King of the afoi-esayd marehants may at their 

England, in his jonniey to Rome." pleasure lodge and reniaine with their 

Article 41 of the 1679 Capitulation goods in the cities, Wrouglts, and tonnes 

allows the free carriage and entry of aforesaid. . , ," 

pilgrims. See also " The Great Charter * Hakhiyt, vol. iL pp. 297 to 303. 

granted unto foreigne marehants by " Acopieot thefirstPrivil^esgraimted 

King Edward the first, in the 31 yeare by the Enqieror of Russia to the 

of his reigne, commonly called Carta English Marehants in the yeere 1555." 

Mercatoria, Anno Domini 1303. Hak- Renewed in 1567 ; see Hakluyt, vol. 

luyt, vol. i. p. 327 to 338." " First iii. p. 97. 

that the aayd kingdoniea and countreys * Capitulation, 1580, art. 15. See 

may come into our dominion with Article 4 of the Russian Privileges of 

their marchandisea whatsoever safely 1555. 
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Ottoman Dominious. Hareborne • was already ambassador at Con- 
stantinople in 1582; Harvie Millers waa appointed in 1583 consnl 
"for the English nation in Alexandria, Cairo, and other places in 
Egypt " ; ' Sichard Forster was made consul in the same year " in 
the places of Alepo, Damasco, Amau, Tripolis, Jerusalem, &c." * The 
duties of these consuls were generally to look after the interests of 
English subjects, to aeenre the estate of deceased Englishmen, and to 
act as judges in certain cases, or attend the hearings before Moslem 
Courts when Englishmen were parties. The Capitulations expressly 
grant them certain privileges : — " That the Consuls appointed by the 
English Ambassador in our sacred dominions, for the protection of 
their merchants, shall never under any pretence be imprisoned, nor 
their houses sealed up, nor themselves sent away ; but all suits or 
differences in which they may be involved shall be represented to our 
Sublime Porte, where their Ambassadors will answer for them."* 
They and the ambassadors were allowed " any janizery or interpreter 
they please," * the interpreters being " the representatives of the 
Ambassadors"" or consuls in certain matters. These interpreters 
might be either Englishmen or native subjects;' but they are in 
either case " exempt from all contributions and impositions whatever." 
The ambassadors are also entitled to servants " of any nation what- 
soever, who shall be exempt from impositions, and in no manner 
molested."^ The privileged position of these native sen'ants and 
interpreters has already been discussed under the head of Protection, 
and is now regulated by the Ottoman Law of 1863. We shall discuss 
more fully later the special privileges enjoyed by consuls in the 
Ottoman Empire. 

The most important right which completes this privilege of entry 
into, and residence in, Ottoman territory is the right of inviolability 
of the foreigner's domicile. The privilege is granted most clearly in 
Article 70 of the French Capitulation of 1740: "Les gens de justice 
et les officiers de nia Sublime I'orte, de meme que des gens d'(JpL%, ne 

' "Tlie Queenta Conimissioii under dour, 1582."— Hakluyt, vol. v. pp. 224 

her greiit Seale, to her servant Maater to 228. 

William Harelwrue, to l)e her iiiajestiea * Hakluyt, vol. y. p; 259. 

Ambassadour or a((ent, in the (lai'tea * Ibid. vol. v. p. 260. 

of Turkic, l.'ifia."— Hakhiyt, vol. v. * CapiHiktion of leTft, Article 2r>. 

pp. 221 to 224. And "The Queeiies » /frirf. Article 28. 
Letter to the great Turke 1582, written ' llnd. Article 4r>. 

in coniniendation of Master Hare- ' Ilrid. Article 46. 
home, when he waa sent Aiiiliassa- ' Und. Article 60. 
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pourroiit, saus n^cessit^, entrer par la force dans une maiBon habits 
par un Fran^ais ; et lorsque le cas requerra d'y entrer, on en avertira 
I'ambassadeur ou le consul, dans les endroits oh il y en aura, et Ton 
se tranBportera dans I'endroit en question avec les personnes qui 
auront ^t^ oommises de leur part ; et si quelqu'iin contrevient h. cette 
disposition, il sera chati^." The first part of this article containe 
nothing exceptional; it is simply the declaration or recognition of 
the principle of individual liberty generally recognised in European 
systems of law. The police officers of the government are not to enter 
any private house, even that of a foreigner, unless under force of 
" necessity." ^ But the article goes further than this, and says that, 
even when this necessity exists, no entry may be made unless the 
ambassador or consul of the foreigner is first notified, and is present 
at the time of entry. When foreigners were accorded the right to 
own immovable estate within the Ottoman Empire by the Law of 
1867, this privilege of inviolability of domicile was expressly renewed, 
and in the Protocol of 1868 ^ domicile was defined : " La maison 
d'habitation et ses attenances, c'est k dire les communs, cours, jardins 
et enclos contigus h I'exclusion de toutes les autres parties de la pro- 
pri^t^." As a result of this privil^e, the public authority must first 
advise the consul before any entry is made into the " domicile " of a 
foreigner, and the consul himself, or his dragoman, must be present 
during the entry. In Egypt the same privilege exists in an even more 
extended form, since " domicile " is there defined by custom to include 
the place of business as well as the residence of the foreigner.* 
. Not only were foreigners, who were subjects of a state having a 
Capitulation from the Porte, free to enter Ottoman dominions, reside 
there in security, and carry on trade, but while within Ottoman 
territory they were allowed to profess their own faith, practise their 
own religion, and were free from the restrictions usually placed npon 
Christians within Moslem territory. Not only did Mohammedan 

' The article so far is merely in by Lord Milnet and Sir Aiicklaud 

actordance with the Ottoman Penal Colvin. The cabin of a foreigner on 

Code, Article 105, which is copied a eliip within the territoiial limit haa 

from the French Penal Code, Article been decided, in reference to the 

1P4. CiisUmis Regulations, as being the 

* Young, vol. i. pp. 337 to 341, for domicile of a foreigner, and therefore 

Law of 1867, and vol. i. pp. 341 to 346 requiring notification to hia consul, and 

for Protocol of 1S66. the consul's attendance during entrj 

' The beat known case is the famous and search for contraband. 
" Bosphore " incident, mentioned both 
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Law place restrictions on the entry of foreigners, but the Christian 
within Moslem territory was obliged to observe the following rules : — 
" He shall not found churches, monasteries, or religious establishments, 
nor raise his house so high as, or higher than, the houses of the 
Moslems; nor ride horses, but only mules and donkeys, and these 
even after the manner of women ; draw back and give way to Moslems 
in ttie thoroughfares ; wear clothes different from those of the Moslems, 
or some sign to distinguish him from them ; have a distinctive mark 
when in the public baths, namely, iron, tin, or copper bands ; abstain 
from drinking wine and eating porkj not celebrate religious feasts 
publicly; nor sing nor read aloud the text of the Old and New 
Testaments, and not ring hells; nor speak scornfully of God or 
Mohammed ; nor seek to introduce innovations into the state, nor to 
convert Moslems; nor enter mosques without permission; nor set 
foot upon the territory of Mecca, nor dwell in the Hidjaz district." • 
The regulations laid down in the Hedaya are similar : " It behoves the 
Imam to make a distinction between Mussulmans and Zimmees in 
point both of dress and of equipage. It is therefore not allowable 
for Zimmees to ride upon horses, or to use armour, or to use the same 
saddles and wear the same garments or head-dresses as Mussulmans ; 
and it is written, in the Jama Saqueer, that Zimmees must be directed 
to wear the Kisteej openly, on the outside of their clothes (the 
Kisteej is a woollen cord or belt which Zimmees wear round their 
waists on the outside of their garments) ; and also, that they must be 
directed, if they ride upon any animal, to provide themselves a saddle 
like the panniers of an aas. ... It is to be observed that the 
' SiradJi-tl-Miildk, Boulak edition, sionaries, iu 1630, htmgaaniall church- 
1289,1). 229, the chapter on "the RhIm Wl iqion the roof of their place of 
concerning Tributaries." See also ttorahi]!. lu 1876 the prior ot the 
U.S.A. Consular Reiwrt, 1881, p. 32, Franciscan monks set up a bell, a thing 
note. "There are in Moniit Leliaiion until then unheard of, over the new 
men still living who remenilier when churcli which tliat order had erected 
no Christian dared to ent«r a city of in the city ot Ale]>i)0, but owing to the 
Syria when wearing whit* or green Herzegovinian and Bosnian troulitea 
clothes, for the 'Unbelievers' were thenraging,and the e\-ident displeasure 
allowed to ap|tear only in dark-coloured of the Aleppine Mosleuw, a large 
Ftuffs. In Horns and Hamah the deputation of influential Christians 
Christians, even down to the year residing in Alepiw begged of the prior 
1874, when I was there, could not to take down the obnoxious meWl, 
ring bells outside of their churches ; telling him tliat it might be the cause 
in Beirut the first to put up a large of an onslaught upon all ChriKtians 
bell were the Capucine monks, and in the city. The prior wisely took it 
soon after that the American mis- down." 
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insignia incumbent upon them to wear is a woollen rope or cord tied 
round the waist, and not a silken belt. It is requisite that the wives 
oE Zimmees be kept separate from the wives of Mussulmans, both in 
the public roads, and also in the baths ; and it is also requisite that 
a mark be set upon their dwellings, in order that beggars who come 
to their doors may not pray for them. The learned have also 
remarked that it is fit that Zimmees be not permitted to ride at all, 
except in cases of absolute necessity ; and if a Zimraee be then, of 
necessity, allowed to ride, he must alight whenever he sees any 
Mussidmans assembled ; and if there be a necessity for him to use a 
saddle, it must be made in the manner of the panniers of an ass. 
Zimmees of the higher orders must also be prohibited from wearing 
rich garments." ^ 

Saladin's Capitulation to the Pisaiis grants the privilege of 
freedom of religion to Christian foreigners. " As to the Church that 



' Hedaya, l)Ook ix., thai>ter viii. 

See also Gibbou, v. ]). 403. " Tlie 
cftiitive cliurciitss of the East have Wn 
afflitted in every age Ijy the avarice or 
bigotry of their nilera ; and the ordinary 
and legal i-estraints niiiat b« offensive to 
the pride or the zeal of the Cliristiatis. 
Aljoiit two hundred years after 
Mahomet, tliey were separated from 
their fellow subjects by a turliaii or 
gii"dle of a less honourable colour ; 
instead of horses or mules, they we 



uoiidemned t 



ride 



I the 



attitude of women. Tlieir public and 
private biiildiugs were nieasnred by a 
diminutive standard ; in the streets or 
the baths, it is their duty to give way 
or Imjw down l)efore the meanest of the 
peojile ; and their testimony is rejected, 
if it may tend to the prejudice of a 
true believer. The pomp of ])rocea. 
aions, the sound of bells or of psalmody, 
is hiterdicted in their worship ; a 
decent reverence for the national faith 
is imposed on their sermons and con- 
versations ; and the sacrilegious attempt 
to enter a mosck or to seduce a Musul- 
man will not be snffered to escape with 
impunity. In a time, however, of 
tranquility and injustice, the Christians 
have never been compelled to I'enounce 



the Gospel or U> eml>race the Koran ; 
but the punishment of death is inflicted 
upon the apostates who liavepwfesaed 
and deserted the law' of Mahomet." 

Within the last few months the 
Egyptian Government lias fonnd it 
necessary to prei>are and issue special 
regnlations for the visit of Christian 
tourists to the University Mos(iue of 
El Azhar in Cairo ; but, speaking 
generally, no difficulty is experienced 
by visitors to niosqnes in Cairo, pro- 
vided the visitor is armed with a 
special ticket of admission issued by 
the Walcf Administration, wears s[>ecia1 
slippers over his l)ootfl, and does not 
enter the niosiiue during services. — 
Haklnyt, vol. v. p. 89. "The voyage 
of M. John Locke to Jerusalem, 1553." 
" The 23 we sent the bote on land with 
a messenger to the Padre Guardian of 
Jerusalem. This day it was notilied 
unto mee by one of the shippe that 
bad beene a slave iu Turkic, that no 
man might weare greene in this land, 
because their prophet Mahomet went 
in greene. Tliis came to my knowledge 
by reason of the Scrivanello, who had 
a greene cap, which was forbidden him 
to weare on the land." 
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belonged to them and that we gave them, they shall have it as they 
had it before ; and when they shall go to the church they shall suffer 
no molestation whatever, neither on the way nor within the church ; 
and inside the church no noise may be made that hinders them from 
hearing the Word of God according to the precept of their law. But 
tliey may observe their law even as the precepts of God and their 
laws ordain." The same Capitulation granted a bath into which no 
one else should be allowed to enter. Breydenbaeh speaks of the 
Christian chapel in the Funduk of the Catalans, and mentions that 
they kept pigs ; and the Kait Bey Capitulation allows the Florentines 
to wear ordinary native dress when travelling in the interior, and to 
eat and drink as they pleased. " That should any Florentine make 
a voyage from one country to another in our Moslem dominion, he 
may, for greater security of his person and belongings while travel- 
ling on the way, dress himself like a Moslem so as to be free himself 
from unhappy encounters and vexations, and no one may dare disturb 
him as to eating and drinking, neither burden him with any costs 
and charges. Whereof we do ordain the execution." 

The French Capitulation of 1535, Article 6, grants the privil^e 
of freedom of religion: "En ce qui touche la religion, il & 6ti ex- 
pressdment promis, conclu et accord^ que le marchands, leurs ^ents 
et serviteurs, et tons autres snjets du Roi ne pniasent jamais ^tre 
molestcs, ni jug^s par les cadi, sandjacbey, sonsbachi ni autres que par 
I'Excelte-Porte seulement, et qu'ils ne puissent Ctre faits ni tenus 
pour Tiircs,^ si eux-mfnies ne le veulant et ne le eoufessent de bouclie, 
sans violence, mais qu'il leur soit licite d'obaerver lour religion." 
This grant is repeated and renewed in many other subsequent 
Capitulations, together with clauses dealing with special abuses in 
reference to religion, thus : " If any man shall say, that these being 
Christians have spoken any thing to the derogation of our holy faith 
and religion, and liave slandered the same, in this matter as in all 
others, let no false witnesses in any case be admitted."^ This 
practice was apparently adopted in order to extort money from 
foreigners by trumping up a case of blasphemy against Islam, In 
regard to the regulations restricting the fashion of Christian 

' The word Turk here is evidently * Art. 11 of Cajjitiilation of 1580. 
HBed as synonymous with Moslem, an The French Cajiltulation of 1604, Art. 
example of how nationality aud religion 3, is in siinilai' tenns. 
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dreaa, " for their safety and convenience they may dress themselves 
according to the custom of the country."^ The Capitulations also 
relieve Christians from the restrictions as to wine: "That no 
obstruction or hindrance shall be given to the Ambassadors, 
Consuls, and other Englishmen, who may be desirous of making 
wine in their houses, for the consumption of themselves and 
families, neither shall the janizaries nor slaves, or others, presume 
to demand or exact any thing from them, or do them any injustice 
or injury." * 

The delicate question of conversion to Islam is likewise dealt with 
by the Capitulations; and in order to prevent any forced conversion, 
the convert must make a formal declaration before the local courts 
or other competent authority in the presence of his consul or consular 
delegate.* This publicity and formality was all the more necessary 
since a conversion to Islam, at that time, entailed the adoption of 
Turkish nationality. This change of nationality may be inferred 
from a clause which very frequently occurs, and which shows that, 
as a result of the conversion, the convert ceased to be under the 
jurisdiction of his consul ; thus, " That if any Englishman should turn 
Turk, and it should be represented and proved, that besides his own 
goods, he has in his hands any property belonging to another person 
in England, such property shall be taken from him and delivered 
up to the Ambassador or consul, that they may convey the same to 



' French Capitulation, 1740, Art. 63. 

' English Caiiitiilation, 1675, Art. 
29, The nioderu Ciistonia Conventions 
]ilace DO restriction on tlie import or 
sale of wine. 

s Dutch Capimlation of 1680, Art. 
49. "Si, contraireraent k )a loi saint«, 
quelqu'nn moleatait un Nderlandais 
sons priStexte qu'il aiirait embraasd 
rislamiame, et celu dans le hut de liii 
extorqaer de I'argent, cettc a<M;u8ation 
ne sera pas admise : il faudra pour cela 
que de eon plein gri et en presence du 
drcgman il diSclartt avoir enibraaee 
I'islaiuisme ; ou attendra done I'BrriviSe 
du drogman, et on ne le niolestera pas 
avant qn'il ne soit veru." 

Austrian Capitulation of 1718, Art 
16. "Tanl qu'un n^gociant, un consul, 
un vice-consul et tout autre sujet de 



S. M. I. n'enihi'aaseta pas de son 
plein gri I'ialaniiame, il ne sera pas 
molesto k ce sujet sur la simple de- 
position de quelques t^moins qui 
attesteront sa profession de foi, et il ne 
pourra etre poiirsuivi pour cet objet que 
lorsqiril aura fait de son plein gr^ cett« 
profession en prince d'un interpiite 
imperial," 

The Danish, Swedish and Spanish 
Capitulations, as well aa that of the 
two Sicilies, contain similar clauses. 

A Turkish Christian subject who 
embraces Islam must make a similar 
declaration before the head of his 
religious community. 

For the cunveifliou of Moslems to 
Christianity, see Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence quoted by Young, vol. ii, 

p. 11. 
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the owner thereof."' The frequent use of the word Turk for 
Mohammedan is also an argument in favour of the idea that the 
two were considered as the same. But since the Ottoman Law of 
1869 the adoption of Islam does not necessarily imply any change of 
nationality, although it is the more common practice for a convert 
also to become a naturalised Turk. 

The right to carry pilgrims is also fully accorded thus in the 
French Capitulation of 1740, Article 32 : " Que lea nations clir^tiennes 
et ennemies qui sont en paix avec I'empereur de France, et qui 
d^sireront visiter Jerusalem peuvent y aller et venir, dans lea bomes 
de leur ^tat, sous la banni^re de I'empereur de France, en toute liberte 
et 8(iret6, aans que personne leur cause ancun trouble ni empSche- 
ment. . . ." Nor was any distinction made in reference to the 
particular faith of the pilgrims : " Personne ne molestera lee N6er- 
landais ou ceux qui en dependent qui, en toute sfiret^, iront faire le 
p^lerinage de J6ruaaleni, ou s'en retonmeront ; lee religieux qui sont 
k r^glise du Saint-Si5pulcre ne les inquifiteront pas et ne leur feront 
paa de difficulti^'S sous le pn^texte qu'ils sont luthdriens; mais ils 
leur laisseront visiter les Ueux qu 'il faut." * 

Not only were Christians allowed to preserve their faith, but they 
were alao permitted to perform those services and acts of worship 
enjoined by their Church, subject, however, to certain restrictions. 
Foreign Christians are free to worship according to their faith within 
their churches; but a church cannot be built or repaired without 
the consent of the Ottoman Government. The rule still applies in 
Turkey, and applies to native Christians as well as to foreigners ; a 
firman is necessary in all cases. In Egypt, however, modem prac- 
tice has very greatly modified this rule, and churches, as well as 
schools, may be freely built or repaired by non-Moslems, whether 
native or foreign, without the necessity of any permission from the 

' English Capitulation, 1675, Article the right owners, without any of our 

61. Article 71 ia even stronger in its judges or officers inteqiosing any 

terms. "That should any Englishman obstacle or hindrance thereto." 

coining with merchandize turn Turk, See alao French Capitulation, 1740, 

and the gooda ao imiKirted by him be Article 68 ; Austrian, 1718, Article 16 ; 

proved to belong to merchants of his Dani3h, 1746, Article 15. 

own coimtry, fioni whom he had ' Dutch Capitulation, 1660, Article 

taken them, the whole tthall be de- 52. 
tained, with the ready money, and 
delivered up to the ambaaaodor, in 
order to his transmitting the same to 
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Government. The onlj- religious restriction in Egypt is that 
rehgious services must be conducted within doors and not outside,^ 
a rule which is very reasonable when we consider the number of 
different religions which are practised in Egypt, and the rivalries 
which have sometimes led to disturbances elsewhere — for instance, 
Jerusalem, where the rule has not always been so strictly 
observed, 

A very considerable portion of the Ottoman Capitulations are 
occupied with commercial questions, and especially in reference to 
customs regulations.* Certain clauses refer to abuses similar to those 
provided for by the Capitulations of Kait Bey : goods which have 
paid duty in one port are to be admitted free in another ; duty is 
to be paid "on such goods only as they shall, of their own free will, 
land with a view to sale;" provisions are made for giving receipts 
for duty paid ; when once the duty has been paid ships are free to 
depart without hindrance. The import of food was to be free; 
"that no excise or duty on animal food shall be demanded of the 
English, or any subject of that nation." Duties vary from time to 
time, and according to the article imported or exported. "That the 
English and other merchants navigating under their flag, who trade 



' Funerals are excepted from this 
restriction. Tlie ringing of church 
bells is in no way interfered with in 
Egypt- 

' Oat of seve»ty-five clauses in the 
English Cairittilation of 1675, the fol- 
lon-ing deal specially with commercial 
matters : 23, 30 to 37, 39, 40, 41, 44, 
48 to 64, 66, 62 to 68, 74, and 75. 

Article 23 gives a general jjermission 
to trade: "Tliat the English nation, 
and all shijis lielonging to places siih- 
ject thereto, shall and may hay, sell, 
and trade in our saci'ed Dominions, and 
(except anus, gunpowder, and other 
prohibited commodities) load and 
transport in their ships evety kind 
of merchandize, at their own pleasure, 
without experiencing any the least 
obstacle or hindrance from any one ; 
and their ahipa and vessels shall and 
may at all times safely and securely 
come, abide and trade in the ports and 
harbours of our sacred Dominions, and 



with their own money buy provisiwifl 
and take in water without any hind- 
rance 01' molestation from any one." 

Article 34. "That the English mer- 
cliants, and other subjects of that 
nation, shall and may, according to 
their condition, trade at Ale])po, Egypt, 
and other ports of our sacred Dominions, 
on paying (according to ancient custom) 
a duty of three per cent, on all their 
merchandize, without being bound to 
the disbursement of an asper more." 

Article 36. "That such customs only 
shall be demanded on the said goods 
in the conquered countries as have 
always been received there, without 
any thing more being exacted." 

"The customs inward of all com- 
modities are ten in the himdred, and 
the custom is paid in wares also that 
yon buy." — " Notes concerning the 
trade in Alexandria, 1584," Uakluyt, 
vol. v. p. 267. 
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to Aleppo, shall pay euch cuetoms and other duties on the silks 
bought and laden by them on board their ships as are paid by the 
French and Venetians, and not one asper more." ^ Certain articles 
may not be imported : " Arms, gunpowder, and other prohibited 
commodities." The export of others is restricted thus: "That the 
King having always been a friend to the Sublime Porte, out of 
r^ard to such good friendship His Majesty shall and may, with 
His own money, purchase for His own kitchen, at Smima, Saloniea, 
or any other port of our Sacred Dominions, in fertUe and abun- 
dant years, and uot in times of dearth or scarcity, two cargoes oi 
figs and raisins, and after having paid a duty of three per cent, 
thereon, no obstacle or hindrance shall be given thereto."* The 
right to pay in English money was allowed, and no duty was im- 
posed on money.' Besides the customs duty there was Consulage* 
and Anchorage duty, the latter being "three hundred aspers for 
anchor^e duty, without an asper more."* Since the signing of 
special commercial conventions these clauses of the Capitulations 
have ceased to have any practical value. 

There are two periods in the history of Turkish Commercial 
Treaties. The first is about the year 1838, and the second about 
1861, besides which there are the Commercial Conventions entered 
into by Egypt on her own behalf. The first treaty of the first 
series was with England on 16th August 1838; and France and 
England both received Commercial Treaties on] 29th April 1861.* 

' English Capitulation, 1670, Article moivover pay consulage to the Aniliaa- 

44. Later there Htw a question whether sador or Coiiaiil for those goods on 

the English paid duty on silk or not. whieh customs are payable, certain 

See Article 75. Mahiinietan merchants, Scots, Franks, 

' English Capitulation, 1675, Article and i)l-di»i>osed persons, object to the 

"4. payment thereof ; wherefore it is hereby 

' Ibid., Articles 22 and 21. coinniauded, that all merchandize, unto 

* /frtrf,. Article 35. "That in addition whomsoever lielonging, which shall be 

to the duty hitherto uniformly exacted laden on Ijoard their shi|», and have 

on all merchandize, laden, imjurted been used to pay custom, shall in future 

and trans]iorted to English ships, they pay the consulage, without any resiat- 

shall also pay the whole of the con- ante or opiX)sition." 

sulage to the English Ambaaaadurs and ^ Ibid., Article 70. 

Consuls." 'These Treaties contain a clause 

Also Article 43. " That notwithstand- expressly maintaining all the rights, 

ing it is stipulated by the Imiterial privileges, and immunities which had 

Capitulations, that the merchandise hitherto been guaranteed by the 

laden on board all English ahi|is pro- Capitulations. 

ceeding to our sacred Dominions shall See Ifoung, voL iii. 
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Before 1838 Turkey was bound not to levy import duties beyond 
three per cent, ad valorem ; but there existed, in spite of the 
Capitulations, a very large number of monopohes and trade restric- 
tions which greatly interfered with the trade of foreign merchants. 
The new treaties undertook to abolish these in return for the right 
to increase the export duty to twelve per cent, and the import duty 
to five per cent,' The series of treaties of 1861 fixed the import 
duty at eight per cent., while the export duty was reduced to nine 
per cent., and was to be still further reduced by one per cent, each 
year until it amounted to only one per cent., at which rate it has 
remained ever since. A certain number of articles were forbidden to 
be imported, such as arms and munitions of war, tobacco, nitrate of 
soda, and salt;* otherwise trade was to be without restriction. The 
treaties of 1861 were to remain in force till 30th September 1889, 
but in 1890 it was ^reed between the Turkish Fore^ Office and 
the Powers that these treaties should remain in force until new 
conventions were entered into.* 

The Firman of 1867 accorded to Egypt the power of making 
Customs Conventions with foreign Powers, a right which was ex- 
tended by the Firman of 1873 to Commercial Conventions.* In 
exercise of this right a convention was entered into between Egypt 
and Greece on 3rd March 1884.^ This was followed by a convention 
with England on 9th March 1884. Other Powers have followed suit, 
France being the last, entering into a convention in 1902; while 
Russia and the United States of America are now the only important 
States which have not entered into special commercial relations with 

' Tlie Haiti Sherif Giilhana, 3rd dtioed by these treaties, saja that pro- 
November 1839, aaya : "Although, hibitiou and restriction were the nile 
thaiika be to Qod, our Empire has l)efore 1838, but became the exception 
for some time past been delivered aft«r that date. 

from the scourge of mouojKilius, falsely ' Keceiitly there has )>eeQ diplomatic 

considered in timea of war aa a source discussion with a view to increasing 

of revenue, a fatal custom still eiists, the import duty. A Treaty was entered 

although it can only have disastrous into with OeiTnany, 26th August 1890, 

consequences ; it is that of venal con- biit it has never been put in force, 

cessions, known under the name of The regulations relating to the trade 

' Illizani.' " in the interior of Turkey do not concern 

The abolition of monopolies should us here, 

have applied to Egypt, hut Molummed * Ministry of Justice, "Becueil dea 

Aly was at this time in open revolt. Ddcrets, etc," pp. 228 and 234. 

' Du Kansas, vol. i. p. 181, comparing ' G^Iat, vol. i. p. S07. 

the system before 1838 with tliat intro- * Ibid., p. 209. 
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Egypt. After the first Commercial Convention, Egypt promulgated 
a special Code of Customs Eegulationa on 2nd April 1884.' Owing 
to the fact that, at the time of promulgation of these Customs 
Eegulations, the majority of States were governed by the Turkish 
Regulations, the Egyptian Regulations required to be made very 
similar to the Turkish; it is probable, however, that when all the 
Powers enter into direct commercial relations with Egypt, new 
regulations will be promulgated 'of a simpler and more satisfactory 
character. Those Powers which have not entered into direct relations 
with Egypt are still bound by the Turkish Conventions of 1861. 
There have been diplomatic negotiations for some time in reference 
to new Commercial Treaties with Turkey, and as Turkish commercial 
credit has fallen since 1861, it is probable that the new treaties will 
be far less favourable than the old, and certainly much less favour- 
able than those of Egypt, whose credit has so very greatly improved 
since the British occupation. The majority of the Egyptian Coa- 
ventions, before the French Convention of 1902, stipulated for an 
export duty of one per cent, and an import duty of ten per cent. ; 
but as many States were entitled to the eiglit per cent, of the Turkish 
Conventions, the full amount was never exacted, and since the 
French Convention, which stipulates for eight per cent., the other 
States are entitled, in virtue of the most favoured nation clause, to 
the duty of eight per cent* Goods which had been imported from 
abroad were free from all internal duties, a provision which has 
ceased to have importance since the final abolition of octroi duties 
in 1901.' By a Khedivial Decree of 25th November 1905, the im- 

' Gclat, vol. i. p. 210, or Laws and Dufferin, Egypt, No. 6, 188.1, describing 

Decrees, 1884, p. 146. Otlier Coin- tlie situation luifore tlm promulgation 

mercial Conventions are ; — England, of tlie Egyptiau Ciwtonis Regulations ; 

29tli Octolier 1889; Portugal, 11th and also Report by Sir H, Dnimmond 

May 1890 ; Auatria-Hnngary, 16th Wolff, Egypt, No. 5, 1887, pp. 13 to 11 

August 1800 ( Belgium, 24tli June * A fiutlier halt per cent. Ls levied 

1891 ; Italy, Ist Februaiy 1892; Ger- on inqiorted and exported articles as 

many, 19lh February 1892; Greece, dock dues, a charge wliicli lias been 

21st March 1895 ; France, 26th Nov- approved by the Mixed Courts, 

ember 1902. Spain and Holland have By the Organic Decree of 1890, insti- 

accept«d the Customs Regulations of tuting the Municipality of Alexandria, 

1884 ; Dennmrk, Norway, and Sweden a further charge of one-twentieth pet 

have made no customs arrangements, cent, is levied on articles passing 

but their trade with Egj-pt is insig- through that port, as a part of Muni- 

niflcant. cipal revenue. — Decree, 6th January 

See Memorandum of Mr. Caillard, the 1890. 

Director-General of Customs, to Lord ' Decree, 19th December 1901. 
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port duty on a number of articles waa further reduced to four per 
cent,^ " The most favoured nation clause " is included in these 
Egyptian Conventions, but the Sudan, Turkey, and Persia are ex- 
pressly placed in an exceptional position.* It should also be noticed 
that, although this clause appears in the Turkish Conventione, it 
does not entitle those States which have not directly entered into 
commercial relations with Egypt to benefit from the more favoured 
position accorded by the latter; foreign States have the option of 
choosing between two courses — either to accept the Turkish Con- 
ventions or the Egyptian — but once having made their choice they 
are only entitled to the most favoured treatment accorded by that 
r^me, and not entitled to special privileges granted by the other. 
The right to import is free, but certain exceptions are made in 
the interests of public security and public morality. Certain of 
these restrictions are merely temporary, and refer to the prevention 
of disease ; others are permanent, and include the import of arms 
and munitions, salt, nitrate of soda, saltpetre, tombac, and hashish ; 
while tobacco is dealt with under special duties.* The right of 
export is said to be subject to restrictions, but in practice there are 
no restrictions. Apart from these limitations, foreigners, their ships 
and cargoes, are allowed to enter any Egyptian port just as freely 
as an Egyptian subject ; and it makes no difference what the port 
of departure was or the origin of the cargo.* The export and import 
duties are fixed by the Egyptian ciiBtoma officials after consulting 
the principal import or export merchants dealing with each article 
in question. Certain persons are exempt from taxation; these 
include the Khedive, the Army of Occupation, the members of 

' Coal of different kinds, wood and with Greece, which resulted in the 

oil for burning purposes, wood for con- Convention of 1884 ullowing the im- 

Htruction, oxen, cattle, sheep, and goats, port of Qreek toliacco at five jiiasti-es 

alive or dead. ini|iort duty. In April 1886 tbis iiu- 

' English Convention of 1889, Article jiort duly on tobacco waa raised from 

13. five piastres to twelve piaatres per oke, 

' Before 1884 only Turkish tobacco native grown tobacco thus being highly 

waa allowed U> enter Egypt ; it paid protected. In 1890 the import duty on 

a duty of fifteen piaatrea i)er oke (or tolaeco waa finally raised to twenty 

2J lbs.), ten piastres being export duty piastres per kilogtaninie (or 2.2 lbs.), 

from Twrkey, and five piastres import and the growth of tobacco in Egypt 

duty in Egypt. The refusal to allow was prohibited. It had been previously 

Greek tobacco, and the contraband restricted, but the restrictions were not 

trade which residtwi from the high conformed to. 
duty, offered a basis of n^otiatioiw * English Convention, 1889, Article 1. 
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the foreign diplomatic and consular aervicea, and certain religious 
establishments. 

The Egyptian Customs Regulations are very important, as they 
offer several exceptions to the Capitulations, especially in reference 
to the privileges of domicile and jurisdiction. Speaking generally, 
the Egyptian Government has a freer hand, in rektion to foreigners, 
under these regulations than in reference to any other matter. It 
is the Egyptian Customs Administration which collects the import 
and export duties, and, in order to fix these duties, they must be 
furnished with a copy of the manifest, and the importer or exporter 
must make a declaration as to' the value of the goods.^ The captains 
of ships entering Egyptian ports must, within thirty-six hours of 
their arrival, provide the custom-house with an exact copy of their 
manifest, which must correspond with the cai^o on board ; and 
another copy must be deposited in the customs-house before 
departure. The consignee of goods which are landed must make 
a declaration as to the contents and value of the articles contained 
in any package, producing, if necessary, all the papers in his posses- 
sion in reference to the matter, and may have to open the package 
in order to allow the customs officials to verify the declaration. If 
the ofUcials suspect fraud they may open the package in the absence 
of the consignee, provided they give four hours' notice, either to the 
consignee or his consul. A false statement as to value is not tea 
offence, but a false statement as to contents is. The duty is not 
payable until the goods are removed; they may be left in bonded 
warehouses either belonging to the Government or subject to ita 
inspection. Duty should be paid in money which is legal tender 
in Egypt ; but under certain circumstances it may be paid in kind, 
as, for instance, wben the customs officials have themselves fixed 
the value, because they could not accept the estimate given by the 
owner, and the owner will not ^ree to the customs estimate. 
There are three cases: either the goods are all of the same kind, 
in which case the payment in nature is decided proportionatfily to 
the quantity; or the goods are of difTerent kinds or of different 
quality (in this case the payment in nature only refers to those 
articles about which there is a dispute ; the choice usually hes with 
the customs officers, except in the case where the difference between 
the two estimates is more than ten per cent., in which case the choice 
' Customs Regulations, Articles 5, 16, IS, 19, 26, 27. 
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is in part for each party) ; or, thirdly, the article in dispute is indi- 
visible, in which case the customs may keep the article on paying the 
price estimated by the consignee, plus ten per cent. Goods which 
have already paid import duty in Turkey do not require to pay 
upon entry into Egypt, unless there is a greater duty in Egypt, 
when the difference must be paid.' 

Contraband is fully defined in Article 35 of the Begulationa; 
and the zone of inspection on land is fixed at two kilometres from 
the land frontier or the sea coast, as well as from the two banks of 
the Suez Canal and the lakes through which it passes, while the 
sea zone is ten kilometres from the shore. The inspection of this 
district is entrusted to Egyptian officers. Within the ten kilometre 
limit ships may be boarded and searched,* provided they are sus- 
pected of carrying contraband and are of less than 200 tons. Ships 
over 200 tons which are suspected of carrying contraband may not 
be boarded, but only watched; but, if they attempt to land their 
contraband cargo, they may be brought to the nearest port with 
a customs office. In every cose a proofs-verbal must be drawn up 
and sent to the consul interested. Outside the ten kilometre zone 
no ship may be boarded, except a 200 ton vessel which has been 
pursued without interruption, the pursuit having commenced within 
the zona Ships which are in an Egyptian harbour, of whatever 
tonnage, provided they are not ships of war, may be searched, pro- 
vided notice has been given to the consul interested. If the consul 
does not attend, the search may be conducted in his absence, provided 
a proc^-verbal is sent to him.' Within the customs zone on land 
search may be made subject to certain formalities.* If the search 
is to be made in a warehouse or shop which is independent from 
the domicile of the suspected merchant, notice should previously 
be given by the Egyptian official to the owner, or to his represen- 
tative, or to his consul; this notice is sufficient If, however, the 
shop or warehouse forms a part of the person's domicile, three con- 
ditions are neceessary — the search must be made in virtue of a 
written order from the Director of Customs; a superior official of 
the customs, such as an inspector, must be present, or some one 

' Ciutoms Regulations, Article IS. * Euglish Convention, 1886, Article 

* Ibid., Article 32. 12. Customs Regulations, Artide 

» English Convention, 1889, Article 41. 
12. Customs Regulations, Article 41. 
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del^ated by the Governor; a copy of the order roust be sent to 
the coDBul interested ; this must mention the day and hour of the 
intended visit, which must be during daylight, and the copy must 
be sent at least four hours before the time appointed for the visit. 
If the consul, having been duly notified, does not appear, or send a 
representative at the time appointed, the search may commence. 
In cases where the house is distant more than an hour from the 
consulate, there is no need to notify the consul, but the search may 
be made in the presence of two persons of the same nationality as 
the suspected persou. In all cases a proc^-verbal must be drawn 
up and sent to the consul interested. 

These last provisions of the Customs Regulations are an important 
exception to the privilege of inviolability of domicile guaranteed by 
the Capitulations ; the constitution of the Court appointed by these 
Regulations to try offences against them is likewise an exception to 
the privilege of jurisdiction.' The Court competent to try offences 
against the Customs Regulations, whether committed by natives or 
foreigners, is the Customs Commission, and consists of the Director 
of Customs and three or four of the principal customs ofiicials. The 
decision of this Commission, to he valid, must be communicated the 
same day to the consul interested. An appeal is allowed if notice 
of appeal is given to the Director of Customs within a fortnight of 
notification of the judgment to the consul ; the appeal is heard by 
the Mixed Commercial Court.* If notification of appeal is not made 
within the fortnight, the judgment of the Commission becomes final. 
The sanctions * inflicted are confiscation and fine. Confiscation may 
include not only the contraband articles, but the means of transport, 
and other things used for tlie purpose of smuggling; the ship itself 
may be confiscated if specially employed for purposes of contraband. 
The fine is independent of confiscation, and the principals and 
accomplices of the fraud, as well as the owners of the goods, are liable 
in solidarity. If the offence is t^ainst the rules of importing, the fine 
is twice the duty ; if against the rules of export, the fine is six times 
the duty. There are also a certain number of other offences which 
are dealt with specially, and for which there is a special fine.* The 

1 Customs Begulatioufl, Article 33. ' Ciiatoras Regulations, Articles 33, 

* This is due to the Turkish Regula- 34 and 35. 
tions,D3 there are no Mixed Correctional * Jbitl., Articles 37, 38, 39, 40. 

Courts in Turkey. 
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Egyptian Government have a right of privilege, for the payment of 
fines and other expenses, over the goods, in reference to which the 
fine is dua' 

Internal trade is, generally speaking, free to foreigners on the 
same conditions aa to native subjects.^ A special exception is made 
in reference to the trade in arms,* munitions of war, and explosives. 
An authorisation from the Egyptian Government is necessary before 
a business in such articles may be opened ; the business must be 
carried on in the place designated, and the foreigner must keep 
special books in which are detailed all his transactions. In r^ard to 
all other articles trade is free, but the Egyptian Government are at 
liberty to impose any taxes in the consumption of articles thus pro- 
duced, provided they are also imposed on the same articles when 
produced by natives. The Egyptian Government ia also free to 
regulate, as it pleases, the interior trade in tobacco, tombac, salt, 
saltpetre, nitrate of soda, and haBhish, and may even prohibit their 
trade entirely, as is the case with hashish.* 

The Sudan is, generally speaking, treated as a part of Egypt for 
customs purposes.' The Sudan Government has, however, concluded 
a Customs Convention with the Italian Sudan, Eritrea ; and it applies 
the same principles to the neighbouring States, Uganda, Abyssinia, 
the Congo Free State, and the French Congo. Imports from these 
States pay from five to eight per cent., while exports pay one per cent. 
Goods on transit pass free of duty through the Sudan. Goods landed 
for the Sudan at Egyptian ports pay duty there. The customs arrange- 

' Customs Regulations, Articles 8 and Decrees, 1906, p. 43 ; saltpetre 

and 36. by Decree of 22nd June 1893, Laws and 

'EnglishCouveution, 1889, Article 1. Decrees of 1893, p. 179; gnnpowder 

' Qerman Convention, Article 10, by Decree ot 24th January 1885, Laws 

and Annexe. and Decrees of 1895, p. 23 ; salt and 

• Hashish is regulated by a Decree of soda— a monopoly was established in 

10th March 1884. Laws and Decrees 1879, and was ceded to the Silt and 

ot 1884, p. 108, modified by Decrees of Soda Company in 1899, the price of salt 

28th May 1895 and 8th July 1894, and being reduced ; in the Budget of 1905 

a Ministerial Order of 14th January the monopoly was abolished and an es- 

1895. The penalty for cultivation is cise duty of eight per cent ad valorem 

£E.50 per feddan ftnd£E.10 per kilo was charged on the sale of salt, the 

for importation, sale, or simple poaaea- price ot which was still further reduced, 

sion, all hashish sei7*d being destroyed. ' The Sudan Convention of 19tU 

Tombac was a Government mono- January 1899. It will be remembered 

poly till 1901, when it was transferred that this Convention expreaaly stipu- 

to a company. Arms are dealt with lates that the regime ot the Capitula- 

by Decree of S7th April 1905, Laws tions shall not apply in the Sudan. 
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ments between Turkey ond other parts of the Ottoman Empire were 
of a highly special character;^ the only important point which 
remains is that foreign goods which have been imported into Egypt 
and paid duty there do not pay duty on being re-exported and sent 
to Turkey, unless the duty is higher in the latter, the same rule 
being applied in regard to goods first imported into Turkey and then 
re-exported to Egypt. Receipts of payment must accompany such 
goods, and accounts are kept under which the dues levied are 
credited, wherever received, to the country in which the goods are 
finally consumed. The products of either country pay full dues 
when imported into the other.* 

The Capitulations exempt foreigners from the payment of all 
taxes other than customs dues. The principal taxes paid by 
unbelievers resident in Moslem territory were the Land Tax and the 
Capitation Tax or djizyab. The Land Tax was either the ushfir or the 
Kharadj. It was seldom, however, that unbelievers were allowed to 
hold ushtiri land, which alone paid the nshiir, or tax of a tenth ; 
the Ehar^dj was a much heavier burden, and might amount to fifty 
per cent of the whole revenue.' A Musta'min who resided in Moslem 
territory for more than a year was liable for both the Capitation Tax * 
and the Kharadj; in consequence the Capitulations required to 
expressly exempt foreigners from the payment of these taxes. There 
were, besides these two regular taxes, a large number of arbitrary 
taxes which are called Takaltf Urfiah ^ or Awani.* The Capitulations 
also exempt foreigners from the payment of these under the title 

' See the Arrangement made Iflth For these taxes, see Hedayali, book 

December 1090, Egyptian Customs ix., thap. vii. 

Code, p. 147. * MUitz, Manuel des Consuls, t. ii. 

" The Customs Arrangements with section 2, p. 962. De Testa, " Recueil 

Persia are baited on old Treaties with des Trait^s," Paris, 1S64, t. i. Appendix 

Turkey, No. I. p. 211, note v. 

' See chapter xi. ' "Such extra-legal importa were 

* El-Multako, a treatise of Moham- designated by the generic name of 

uiedan I^w oecording to the Hanafit« awani, from which is derived the 

School. The Djizyah, or Capitation French woi-d avanie, from the Arabic 

Tax, b "a sott of fine inflicted upon the haw&n, meaning humiliation, or from 

unbeliever for his ohstinacy in con- the Arabic Iftnah and Afln, meaning 

tinuing in darkness." It should be contribution or help, t.e., vexatious 

collected, "in a humiliating and morti- eiactions. Many of these Awanis or 

fying manner, by the collector, who I&nahs are mentioned in the Capitnla- 

remains sitting, while the tributary tions and abolished by them, as, for 

pays it while standing npright." — instance, in the French Capitulations 

U.S.A. Consular Report, 1881, p. 33. the Khassab'y^ a tax upon slaughter- 
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" avanie," which is a French derivative of awani. The exemption as 
contained in the English Capitulations is as follows : " If any English- 
man shall come hither either to dwel or trafique, whether hee be 
married or unmarried, he shall pay no poUe or head money." ' The 
French Capitulation of 1740, Article 67, is very similar : " Les Fran^ais 
qui sont ^tabLis dans mes Etats, soit niari^s, soit non mari^s, quels 
qu'ils Boient, ne seront point inqui<^t<^ par la demande du tribut 
nomm^ Kharadj." In addition to customs dues, the Law of 1867, 
granting foreigners the right to own landed estate within the Ottoman 
Dominions, imposed the Land Tax on foreign owners.' In return for 
the right to own landed estate, foreigners are obliged "k acquitter 
toutes les charges et contributions, sous quelque forme et bous quelque 
denomination que ce soit, frappant ou pouvant frapper par ta suite les 
inimeubles urbains ou ruraux." 

The same privilege of exemption from taxation applies in Egypt ; 
but as a matter of fact no tax of any importance exists at the present 
time in Egypt which is not paid by foreigners as miich as natives. 
This is a direct result of the policy of the English Agent in Egypt, 
and has only been brought about of recent years. Before 1880 
a large number of small but vexatious taxes existed in Egypt besides 
the greater taxes, such as the Land Tax and Capitation Tax. 
A report of the Minister of Finance of 17th June 1880^ criticises 



houses ; rait, export duty ; Itadg, 
transit duty ; yassak-kouli, military 
eiaction, wid many otlieis. . . . " — 
U.S.A. Consular Report, 1881, p. 
33. 

Creasy, vol. i. p. 173 ; " The Clivistiaii 
siilijecta of Malionietan jwwei' were 
bound to ]iay tribute ; they were 
required to wear a particular costume 
to distinguish them from the true 
lielievera ; and to ol>ey other social 
and jmlitical regulations, all tending 
to mark their inferior position. In 
Turkey the terrible tribiil* of children 
was ail additional iniiHwt on the Raya'!. 
This last most cruel liability (which 
was discontinued two centuries ago), 
must be reniemliered ; and so must the 
suHerings and shacnes caiLsed by the 
horrible practices which we have been 
compelled to notice. . . ." 



The CorviSe or forced labour should 
also be noticed. 

' English Capitulation, 15fl0, Article 
14. The English Capitulation of 1676, 
Article 13, is simihir: "That all 
Englishmen, and subjects of England, 
who shall dwell or reside in onr 
Dominions, whether they be married 
or single, artisans or merchants, shall 
be exempt from all tribute." 

Tlie French Capitulation of 1740. 
Exemption from Mezeteric, Article 55 ; 
exemption from Kassabie, reft, vadi, 
etc.. Article 10. 

' Law of 16th June 1867, Young, 
vol. i. pp. 33T to 341 ; and the Protocol 
of &th June 1868, Young, vol. i. pp. 
341 to 345. 

' Rejiort of the Minister of Pinance^ 
I7th June 1880 ; I^wa and Decrees of 
1880, p. 22. 
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these taxes very severely : " A great number of taxes will not bear 
examination, some because of tbeir inequitable assessment and their 
worse collection are in flagrant contradiction with the principles of 
equity . . . others because, in addition to being vexatious to the 
taxpayer, and interfering with the progress of commerce and industry, 
only produce for the Treasury sums which often do not suflSce to 
cover the expense of collection." The future policy is to be 
"simplification and diminution of the expense of collection, relief 
for the taxpayer without prejudicing the Treasury." In pursuance 
of this policy the Capitation Tax was immediately abolished and 
many others reformed, such as the octroi duties.^ Since then the 
same policy has been followed, with the further addition that 
foreigners should be placed on an equality with natives wherever 
possible ; but before a tax may be imposed on a foreigner the consent 
of his Government is necessary. Customs dues, which amount to a 
quarter of the Egyptian revenue, are payable by foreigners in virtue 
of the Capitulations and the Customs Conventions. The Land Tax, as 
reformed in 1880 and 1891, is payable by foreigners in virtue of the 
Ottoman Law of 1867, although it is worthy of notice that not only 
did foreigners own land in Egypt before 1867, but they also paid the 
ordinary taxes on it. It is, however, better to base the imposition on 
the law of 1867 than on custom, which is not ao definite. The House 



* Note on tlie princii>al changes ia 
taxation. Tlie Ca]>itation Tax, dating 
from 1875, was alwlished in 1880; 
Octroi Duties were reforniod in 1880, 
and finally abolialied by Detree, 19th 
December 1901 ; Herd Tax, reformed 
iniee8andabolishedinl890{ Carriage 
and Beast of Burden Tax, reformed in 
1880 and abolished in 1888 ; Bridge 
Tolls, abolished in 1896 and 1898; 
Loch Diiess abolislied in 1900 ; Weigh- 
ing Tax, abolished ia 1889. The 
Salt Monopoly, reformed in 1879, 
was abolished in 1900, an exiise duty 
of eight per cent, being inijiosed. The 
Bndget of 1905, besides reducing the 
Cnstoma dnes in certain articles and 
abolishing the salt mono|ioly, has 
suppressed the tax on fishing-lxiats, as 
well as on ferries, on canals, and on the 
Nile. A Decree of 1884 arranged for 
a Professional Tax, which was agreed 



to in ]trinciple by the Powera in the 
Convention of London, 1885, but it 
was not till 1891 that the Powers con- 
sented to details, and liy that time 
Eg^'ptian finances had so much im- 
proved tliat the tax was no longer 
greatly needed. 

The CorviJe or forced laliour may 
lie considered as another tax due 
by Egyptians ; this was regulated by 
Decree" 2.1th Jamiary 1881, and in 1892 
the Government were able to arrange 
for the payment of all laliour jwrtormed 
formerly by eorviSe, except the duty of 
guarding the Nile banks during flood, 
a duty which is so regulated as to 
cause as little injustice Co the people 
as jiossible. 

It may l)e said that the only taxes 
now due are : Customs dues, land tax, 
house tax, date-palm tax, and the tases 
consented to for the municipalities. 
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Tax as regulated by the Khedivial Decree of 13th March 1884, was 
agreed to by the Powers in the Convention of London, l7th March 
1885, Article 31. In addition to these the Powers, by consenting to the 
Khedivial Decree of 5th January 1890, which creates the munici- 
pality of Alexandria, have c^eed to the imposition of certain taxes 
on the foreign citizens of Alexandria. Apart from these four 
exceptions the Mixed Courts have held that no tax can be imposed 
on foreigners by the Eg}'ptian Government without the consent of 
their own Governments, and they have held that if any other tax is 
claimed by the Egyptian officials, or if more is claimed than is due, 
the foreigner, thus injured, is not only entitled to reimbursement, 
but also to the interest on the sum paid from the time of payment.' 

The privileges which remain are the right to apply the national 
law of a deceased foreigner in regulating his succession, and the 
immunity from local jurisdiction and from the application of the 
local law. The latter of these privileges is of such importance that 
it is better to discuss it in a chapter by itself. The privil^e in refer- 
ence to successions is, as we have seen, in accordance with the 
Mohammedan Law in reference to Musta'min : " When a Moostamin 
dies within the Mussulman territory, leaving property in it, and heirs 
in his own country, the property is reserved for them until they 
establish their right to it." ^ The Capitulations of Saladin and Kait 
Bey confirmed this right for the Pisaus and Florentines ; it is also 
found in all the Ottoman Capitulations. The English privil^e is con- 
tained in Article 9 of the Capitulation of 1580 : " If any Englishman 
shall make his will and testament, to whom soever by the same hee 
shall give his goods, the parti© shall have them accordingly, and if 
hee die intestate, hee to whom the eonsull or governour of the 
soeietie shall say the goods of the dead are to bee given, hee shall 
have the same." ' 

■ See Judgments of the Mixed December 1892, B. L. J., IV., &ud 

CotU'ts : "Les tribunaux mixtes soiit Alexandria, 20th' December 1693, 

competent^ pour connajtre de la B. L. J., IV, Also a ca^ of 20th April 

demande en restitutiou de I'impot 1883. 

stir la proprii^tt5 bfitie d'un litranger, ' BaiUie,p. 176. See above, cbapter 

dont la perception a eu lieu d'lme v. It is also iu confomiity with a 

manifere non confoime au d^cret d« widely recognised principle of Private 

13 Mars 1864." Alexandria, 15th International Law. 
January 1800, B. L. J., II. p. 103. See 'See also the English Capitulation 

also Alexandria, 4th March 1891, of 1675, Article 26. That in case any 

B. L. J., III. p. 247. Alexandria, 28th Englishman, or other person subject to 
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In considering these privileges granted by the Ottoman Capitula- 
tions, we liave to ask whether they are still eBsential, or whether, in 
BO far as they are concerned, the Capitulations might not be abolished 
in Egypt. The right to enter Egyptian territory and to trade there 
has been accorded by Customs Conventions, and the right bo accorded 
expressly says that the foreigner shall have the same right as the 
native subject.' The Capitulations have thus been superseded on 
this point. The privileges of religious belief and worship are so 
fully accorded in Egypt to all non-Moslem subjects that the position 
of the non-Moslem foreigner is probably amply secured without any 
special stipulation ; in fact. Egyptian practice, as we have seen, haa 
gone further in its toleration than the Capitulations themselves. 
The ever-increasing intercourse between Egypt and Europe will only 
tend to develop their spirit of toleration, and that intercourse has 
already done away with the necessity for any express stipulation in 
reference to the dress and habits of non-Moslems; in fact, the 
modem Egyptian, unfortunately from the artistic point of view, has 
proved himself only too ready to adopt the dress of the European, 
Exemption from taxation, we have shown, only exists in name in 
Egypt. While the customs dues are now fixed by Customs Conven- 
tion, certain taxes have been consented to in international f^reements 
by the Powers ; and, in fact, there is no tax of any importance 
which is not due just as much from foreigners as Egyptian subjects ; 
yet, on the other hand, should the present phenomenal success of 
Egypt unfortunately receive a check, and new taxes be imposed, 
there is not the slightest doubt that this privilege would act as an 
important guarantee to the Powers that the rights of their subjects 
would not be unduly interfered with. Much may be said, from the 

that nation, or navigating luider its delivered np to the Engliah consul, or 

flag, should hapjwn to die in our sacred his representative, who may he there 

dominions, our fiscal and other ofiicera present ; and in case there be no consul 

shall not, upon pretence of its not l>eiug or consular representative, they aliall 

kuown to whom the property belongs, be sequestered by the judge, in order 

interpose any opposition or violence, to his delivering up the whole thereof, 

by taking or seizing the effects that whenever any s)iip shall be sent by the 

may be found at his death, but they ambassador to receive the same, 

shall 1)e delivered up to such English- Articles 46 and 5B refer to the sue- 

man, whoever he may be, to whom cession of interpreters, whether foreign 

the deceased may have left them by oi native subjects, 

his will ; and ^ould he liave died ' English Customs Convention of 

intestate, then the property shall be 1839, Article 1. 
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Eg)'ptiaii point of view, upon the right of a State to tax all persons 
resident within its territoiy and benefiting from its government; 
and much also may be said of the difficulties encountered by Egypt 
in obtaining the consent of the Powers in reference to taxes in the 
past — for instance, in reference to the professional tax — but in spite 
of all this it would be too much to ask the Powers to abandon their 
present guarantees without receiving others in their place. The rule 
in reference to succeseions might be left to the application of Moslem 
law, especially as it already forms a part of the ordinary Egj'ptian 
civil law : " Successions are regulated according to the personal 
statute of the deceased; " *' Capacity to make a will and the form of 
the will are regulated according to the personal law of the testator," ^ 
The privilege of Inviolability of Domicile is, however, in a different 
position. Even in the extended form, as defined by Article TO of the 
French Capitulation of 1740, it would be very rash of the Powers 
to abandon this right. Undoubtedly the right, as conceded by the 
Ottoman Capitulations, goes further thaa the common practice of 
Europe, and this modification is still further extended in Egypt, 
except in reference to search by customs officials within the special 
zone ; yet it would be very unwise to abandon the right so long as 
the rank and file of the Egyptian executive officials remain in their 
present position.^ This privilege is one which is perhaps more 
frequently abused than another, and under cover of it the less 
reputable members of the foreign community are able to act in a 
manner which does not tend towards the moral good of society;' on 
the other hand, without this privilege the more respectable members 
of society might conceivably suffer considerable inconvenience at the 
hands of a very ignorant police force. The present abuses of the 
privileges might be met by the acceptance of the Powers of more 

' Articles 54 and 56 of the Egyptian protection to tlie simpler, the keeper 

Civil Code ; the corresponding articles of the gambling- be II, the vendor of 

of the Mixed Civil Code are 77 and adulterated drink, and their congeners. 

78. The problem which now lies before the 

■ See Lord Cromer's Beports under British and Egyptian Govemmeiita is 

title " Police," to evolve a system which, whilst main- 

' " I have said that the rights con- taining everything in the existing law 

ferred by the Capitulations are liable and practice which ia essential to the 

to abuse ; of the truth of this statement well-being of the countr}', will put an 

there can be little doubt. Those rights end to the abuses to which I have 

have, indeed, at times been turned to alluded above." — LordCromer'sReport, 

such base uses as that of affording 1904, Egypt, No, 1, 1906. 
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stringent police r^uktions in reference to certain classes of the 
foreign community. In this way the privilege would remain as it 
was originally intended, as a necessary protection for the respectable 
foreigner resident within the State, on whom the commercial intereats 
of the country so lai^ely depend. Thus, although the privilege in 
reference to religion and dress might be abandoned, in view of the 
more tolerant and civilised attitude of the modem Egyptian, and 
although the right of entry is secured by Customs Convention, and 
the privilege of succession by the Egyptian civil law, yet the privi- 
leges of immunity from taxation and inviolability of domicile should 
be preserved, until the rights they guarantee are fully safeguarded 
by some other means. 

There are undoubtedly many of the provisions of the Capitula- 
tions which are now obsolete ; thus the clauses forbidding piracy, 
the arresting of English ships, and the enslaving of Englishmen 
should be unnecessary in view of ordinary international practice.^ 
The clauses, and they are frequent, which state that if a criminal 
or debtor escapes, neither his consul nor any other fellow-countryman 
shall be held liable, unless they are legally bound as Bureties, are 
also obviously obsolete; but they are interesting as a reminder of 
the fact that in earlier times consuls were looked upon, not so 
much as representatives of a foreign sovereign, but rather as hostages 
responsible for the delinquencies of their fellow-countrymen. Thus 
an Arab writer, Khaltb Zahiri, referring to the consuls in Alexandria, 
says : " In that city there are consuls, that is to say, great personages 
from among the Franks of different nations ; they are there as host- 

• " If after the time and date of this " It either the great or amflU ahipa 
privilege, any pirates or other free shall in the course of their voyage, or 
governours of ship.'i trading the sea in any place to which they come, bee 
shall take any Englishman, and shall stayed or arrested, let no man continue 
make sale of him, either lieyonde the the same arrest, but rather heipe and 
sea, or on this side of the sea, the assist them." — Article 20, Englidi Cap- 
matter shall be examined according to itulation of 1680. 
justice, and if the partie shalbe found " If any slave shall be found to lie 
to be English, and shall receive the an Englishman, and their ConsuU or 
holy religion, tlien let him freely be govemour shall sue for his Ubei'tie, let 
discharged, but if he wil still remain the same slave be diligently esomined, 
a Christian, then let him be restored and if hee be found in deed to be 
to the Englishmen, and the buyers shall English, let him be discharged and r&- 
demand their money againe of them who stored to the Englishmen."— Article 
solde the man,"— Article 19, English 13, English Capitulation of 1850. See 
Capitulation of 1580. also Capitulation of 1675, Articles 47 

12 
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ages; whenever the nation o£ any one of them does something hurthil 
to Islam, the consul is called to account," ^ There is a clause of this 
nature in the Capitulation granted to the Florentines by K&it Bey.' 
That contained in the English Capitulation of 1580 is to the following 
effect; "If any one of them shall commit any great crime and flying 
thereupon cannot be found, let no man be arrested, or detained for 
another man's fact, except he be his suretie."' In reference to the 
free passage of foreign veBsels within Ottoman wat«rB, the Inter- 
national Treaties referring to the Dardanelles, Bosphorus, and Black 
Sea should be recalled, since certain of these modifled this right, at 
least for a time.* From the point of view of the International lawyer 
there are two clanaes of the French Capitulation which are of interest.' 
The first declares both Frenchmen and their goods travelling on enemy 
ships to be inviolable, a clause which may be compared with Article 3 
of the Declaration of Paris : " La marchandise neutre, k I'exception 
de la contrebande de guerre, n'est pas saisissable sous pavilion 
ennemi." Further, Frenchmen carrying provisions to an enemy- 
State are inviolable, and the provisions may not be seized. The word 
" ennemi " need not, however, have the same significance in Turkey 
OS that intended in the Declaration of Paris, since all non-Moslems 
are, according to Mohammedan Law, enemies or harbee. 

Consuls, appointed to represent foreign States within the Ottoman 



and 55, piratical acts forbidden and 
property taken to lie restored. 

In reference to slavery, Turkey was 
« party to tlie Brussels Convention, 
and Egypt lias entered into an Inter- 
iiatioual Agreement on the subjevt with 
England, 21at November 1896, re- 
placing former Convention of 1877. 
See Gi51at, 1st series, vol. i. p. 276, 
and Gi^lat, 3rd series, vol. i. p. 684. 

' Quoted in the U.S.A. ConaulaJT 
Report, 1881, p. 35. 

' Article 18. " Should a Moslem have 
any just claim sgaiDst a Florentine, 
either a husineas claim or a criminal 
cause, the other Florentine shall not, 
for this reason, be held for the debu 
of a fellow-countrymen, nor judici- 
ally, nor the father for the Bon, nor 
the son for the father." 

* English Capitulation, 158(^ Article 



12, also Article 8 of same Capitulation 
and English Capitulation, 1675, Article 
88. 

• The Convention of London, 1841 ; 
Treaty of Paris, 1856 ; Convention of 
London, 1871 ; and the Congress of 
Berlin, 1878. 

' Articles 4 and 6 of French Capitu- 
lation of 1740. 

Article 4. " Si des nmrchauds frangais 
^taient emitarqncs sur un bfitiment 
ennemi pour ttaflquer, comme il serait 
contraire auz lois de vouloir les d^ 
pouiller et les faire esclaves parc« 
qu'iU se seraient trouv& dans un navire 
ennemi, Ton ne pourra, sous ce pi'^texle, 
configquer leura biens, ni faire esclaves 
leurs personnes, pourvu qu'ils ne soient 
pas en act« d'hoatilit^ sur un bfitiment 
corsaire, et qu'ils soient dans leur £tat 
de niarchands." 
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Empire, exercise important duties which are not usually within the 
functioQB of the Consular Service; in return they enjoy certain 
special privileges. The privilege of exemption from taxation includes, 
for the Consular Service, exemption from the payment of eustoms 
dues; inviolability of domicile is secured, as in the case of Ambas- 
sadors, under the right to fly the national flag; and the privil^e of 
jurisdiction is of a very special nature. The privilege in reference 
to CuBtoms dues is regulated by a Circular Note of the Sublime 
Porte to the foreign Lotions, 12th January 1853,^ and an Ottoman 
B^glement of 15th to 27th July 1869.^ Quoting from the latter of 
these two documents: "Consuls-General, consuls, and vice-consuls 
not engf^ed in trade are exempted from all customs duties on 
articles or effects intended for their perscmal use. Their cases or 
packages shall not be opened or submitted to any search." " Consuls- 
General, consuls, and vice-consuls engt^ed in trade are exempted 
from customs duties on articles or effects intended for their personal 
use up to the limit of an annual value of 25,000 piastres for Consuls- 
General, 20,000 piastres for consuls, and 10,000 piastres for vice- 
consuls ; " " furniture and other articles imported on the first 
establishment of a consular ofiicer are not comprised in the sums 
above-mentioned." Beyond these sums, and in reference to mer- 
chandise, members of the Consular Service are governed by the 
ordinary r^ulations. Special declarations are used in the case of 
members of the Consular Service. "The exemption from customs 
duties enjoyed under this declaration by Consuls-General, consuls, 
and vice-consuls not eng^ed in trade shall extend also, in the case 
of each Consulate-General, to two superior oflSeers attached to it, and 
in the case of each consulate to one such officer, provided always 
that these officers belong to the category of functionaries who are 
appointed by royal decree, and who are absolutely prohibited from 
engaging in trade." 

The article of the Capitulations on which the other two special 
privileges of the Consular Service are based is:' "That the Consuls 
appointed by the English Ambassador in our sacred dominions, for 
the protection of their merchants, shall never, under any pretence, 

' De Testa's "Ri^iieil des Traitea de ' Legialation Ottomane, Conatan- 

la Porte Ottomane," t. i. pp. 215 to tinople, 1874, Part iii,, p. 408. 
217. * English Capitulation, 1675, Article 
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be imprisoned, nor their houses sealed up, nor themselves sent away; 
but all suits or difTerences in which they may be involved shall be 
represented to our Sublime Porte, where their Ambassadors will 
answer for them." And, " Les pachas, cadis et autres commandants 
ne pourront emp^cher les consuls, ni leurs substitute par commande- 
ment, d'arborer leur pavilion, suivant I'^tiquette, dans les endroits oit 
ils ont contume de r6sider." ^ Ottoman authorities can never, under 
any pretext, enter the consulate without the consent of the consul ; 
and his correspondence and archives are included within this in- 
violability. The special consecration of this privilege of inviolability 
of domicile is necessary in Turkey since the consul may not reside 
in the official consulate. Custom based on the first of these two 
quotations, and on other clauses of the Capitulations of a similar 
nature,* has placed the privilege of jurisdiction, as it affects consuls 
in the Ottoman Empire, in a special position.' On penal matters the 
Consuls are completely exempt from the jurisdiction of all local 
courts, whatever the nationality of the party injured. In civil cases 
they are also exempt from the jurisdiction of the local courts, but they 
may renounce this privU^e either expressly or tacitly; and in the 
case of an action in reference to immovable property, or when the 
consul eng^es in commerce, the special privil^e no longer exists, 
but the case is tried as it would be if the consul had been an ordinary 
member of the foreign community. In cases where the consul is 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the local courts, the rules laid down 
by his national law for the trial of Ambassadors in a similar situation 
apply. In Egypt the Mixed Courts decline all competence in a case 
in which a member of the foreign Consular Service is a party: 
"Les consuls et vice-consuls, leurs families et toutes les personnes 
attach^es k leur service ne sent justiciables des tribunaux de la 
ri^forme ni pour leurs personnes, ni pour leurs biens."* 

Ambassadors and consuls, as we have seen, are entitled under the 
Capitulations to dr^omen, janissaries, interpreters, and other servants, 
and these persons are granted certain of the privileges accorded by 
the Capitulations, even when they are native subjects. The Ottoman 

' French Capitulation, 1740, Article ' See Du Rauaas, vol. i. pp. 481 to 

49. 489. 

"French Capitulationa of 1604, ' Alexandria, 4th April 1889, B.L. J., 

Aitiole 25; 1740, Article 16. Dutch L p. 114. 
Capitulation of 1660, Article 6. 
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Law of Protection of 1863, however, limited the number of these 
persona to four dragomen and four cawas for a Conaul-General, three 
dragomen and three cawas for a Consul, and two dragomen and two 
cawas for a vice-consul. These persons further required a certificate 
from the local governor consenting to the appointment. Armed with 
this certificate, they were entitled to the privileges of protected 
subjects. The extent of tlieir right to benefit from the special 
privilege of exemption from the payment of customs dues has 
already been mentioned. In regard to the privil^e of jurisdiction 
the Egyptian Mixed Courts have decided : " Le drogman eCfeetif 
d'un consulat jouit de I'immunit^ de juridiction vis-k-vis des tribu- 
naux mixtes sans distinguer si ses fonctions sout rcJtribu^es ou 
gratuites. L'exception baa^e sur le di^faut de juridiction pent Stre 
soulev^e en tout ^tat de cause." ^ But the certificate from the 
Egyptian public authority is essential for native subjects; "Lea 
sujeta locaux d^signt^s vice-consuls, drc^mans, ou agents consulaires 
par des puissances ^trangtres ne sont uivestis de la jouissanee des 
immunit^s et prerogatives diplomatiques que par la reconnaissance, 
par le gouvememeut <igyptien, de leur qualit(5 en vertu d'un Mrat 
rt^ulier. Un sujet local, drogman d'un consulat Stranger, non 
reconnu en cette qualiti?, par le gouvemement, ne saurait pr^tendre 
k I'exemption de la juridiction des tribunaux mixtes."* 

' Alesandria, 2nd April 1890, B. L. ' Alexandria, 23rd June 1890, B. L. 

J., iL p. 18a 3; ii. p. 191. See »lso Alexaudria, 

15tli January 1890, B. L. J., ii. p. 104. 
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CHAPTEK XIV 

THE PRIVILEGES OF JURISDICTION AND LEGISLATION BEFORE THE 
INSTITUTION OF THE MIXED COURTS IN EGYPT 

The privileges of jurisdiction and legislation are the most important 
of the grants contained in the Capitulations. Tlie former has under- 
gone considerable development, especially in Egypt, while the reform 
of the latter has now become one of the most important problems of 
that country. The history of the privile^ of jurisdiction may be 
conveniently divided into three parts — the privil^e as conceded by 
the Capitulations and developed under the Tanzimat of Turkey ; the 
extension given to that privilege by custom in Egypt ; and the reforms 
effected by the institution of the Egyptian Mixed Courts. In con- 
sidering this development, it is further convenient to discuss it 
according as the privilege is concerned with caaes arising between 
foreigners of the same uationalty, between foreigners of different 
nationalities, or between natives and foreigners. In regard to cases 
between foreigners of the same nationality there has been practically 
no change ; and the system adopted in Egypt and Turkey is, and has 
been, the same as that adopted in the Barbary States.* In reference 
to the other two sets of cases there has, however, been considerable 
development. The concession as contained in the Capitulation of 
Saladin to the Fisans is: "I have also given orders to my Bajuli, 
both in the past and in the future, that they gannot occupy them- 

I The Capitiilntiona entered into but tliat of the Consul." — Hertslet, roL 

between England and tlie fiarbary i. ]>. 127. See also Algiers, 10th April 

States all contain a similar immunity 1682, Article 15 j Morocco, 23rd 

from the lotal jurisdiution, in reference January 1721, Article 9 ; Tunis, 30th 

to oases arising between Englishmen. August ITIG, Article 8, in the same 

Thna, Tripoli, 18th Octolier 1862, vohime. For the earlier Capitulations 

Article 7. "That the aulijeota of His between Egypt and Pisa or Florence, 

Majesty in difference among themselves, see Amari's collection already referred 

shall be subject to no determination to. 
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aelvea with any litigation or matter between the merchants without 
their consent." The Capitulation of Ka'it Bey ^ distinguishes between 
an action arising between two Florentines and one arisii^ between 
a Mofllem and a Florentina The iirst could only be heard by the 
Florentine consul, "in accordance with the legal custom of the 
Florentines," "and none of the governors or Moslem judges may 
interfere " ; while the second was to be heard " in the tribunal of the 
president of the custom house," with appeal to the Sultan himself. 
The Capitulation does not mention penal actions nor disputes which 
might arise between Florentines and other foreign merchants. Thus 
the privil^e, as originally granted, accorded to foreigners the right 
to be tried by their own consuls according to their own law, while in 
disputes with natives their cases should be heard by a special tribunal, 
and not by the ordinary Moslem courts. 

It is frequently stated that this privilege of jurisdiction is based 
on the principles of exterritoriality. It is, however, more logical to 
admit that the origin of this right was independent of this modern 
fiction, and was rather based upon what proved to be a practical 
solution of a difficulty which, otherwise, would have led to a denial of 
justice. There was, at the time of which we are writing, a natural 
distrust of foreigners, and the legal systems of the different States 
made little or no provision for cases in which foreigners were 
interested; nor were the local judges familiar with the laws of 
foreign countries. Even in European States, where special permission 
had been given to foreign merchants to enter their territories and 
carry on trade, an express guarantee had to he given that justice 
would be freely and impartially administered to foreign merchants. 
Thus we find a clause in the Carta Mercatoria of 1303 ' specially 

' " That no iloalem can acuiise or diction therein belongs to the conwd of 

cany on n stiit with the Floi-entine the Florentines ; which ia to be brought 

merchants except in the tribunal of the in auch cases in accordance with the 

president of the uimtum hoiiae ; and legal custom of the Florentines." — 

should the cause not be terminated by Capitulation of 10th December 1488, 

such president according to the rules of Articles 11 and 14. 

justice, it is our will that the revision » Hakluyt, vol, L pp. 327 to 338. 

and decision thereof be referred to onr "The Gi-eat Charter granted unto 

illustrious tribunal." forreine niarcliants by King Edward 

ty. CapitulationawithBarbaryStates. the first, in the 31 yeere of his reigne 

"Should any controversy or disagree- commonly called Carta Mercatoria, 

ment arise between the said Florentines, Anno Domini 1303," Articles 5 and 8. 

noneof the governor or Moslem judges See also "A Copie of the first 

may interfere in their ofi'airs, but juris- Privileges graimted by the Emperor of 
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providing for this situation in England : " We will that all baylifls 
and officerB . . . shall doe speedie justice from day to day without 
delay according to the law of Marchants to the aforesayd marchants 
when they shall complaine before them, touching all and singular 
causes, which may be determined by the same law." And lest this 
should not prove sufficient, the chart further provides against the 
danger of the ordinary judges not being perfectly fair to foreigners : 
" We will and we grant that some certaine faythfull and discreete man 
resident in London be appointed to doe Justice to the aforesaid 
marchants, before whom .they may have their sutes decided, and may 
speedilie recover their debts, if the Sheriffes and Maior should mjt 
from day to day give them speedy justice. ..." In Moslem countries 
the difficulty was even greater, since Moslem Law and Moslem 
courts were, strictly speaking, for the use of the Faithful only. The 
problem resembled that of Eome when the jus civile could only apply 
to the citizen ; the solution was also similar, since the foreigner settled 
his disputes by his own law. The greater difficulty was in reference 
to disputes between natives and foreigners, and for these special 
courts had to be instituted. 

It was a very natural solution that disputes between foreigners 
of the same nationality should be decided by their own judges in 
accordance with their own law, since these merchants lived tc^ether 
in colonies apart from the Moslems, either in some special quarter 
cut off from the rest of the city by its high walls, or in fundnks 
eecured by gates which were closed at nightfall. Here, within their 
funduk or quarter, the foreigner lived his own life in accordance with 
his national habits, and here he had his own church, his bath, his 

Russia to the English Marchants in the moiie, and to be made, penalties and 
yeere 1555." — Hakhiyt, vol. ii, pp, 297 mukts by fine or imprisonment" 
to 303. Article T. " Item, ire graunt and 
Article 4. " Item, we give and promise to the aaide Marchants, and to 
graunt unto the aaide Marchants and ilieir successors, that if the same 
their successors, that such person as is, Marchants or any of them shall bee 
or shall be cotnnicuded unto na . , . to wounded or (which God forbid) altiine 
be their chiefe Factor within this our in any part or place of out Empire or 
Empire . . . andshalland may minister domiDions,thengood information there- 
unto them, and every of tbem good of given. Wee and our Justices and 
justice in all their causes, plaiuts, other officers shall execute due correc- 
qiiarrels, and disorders between them tion and punisluuent without delay, 
. . . and to set and levie upon all, and according to the exigence of the case, so 
every Englishman, oftender or offenders, that it shall he an example to all other 
of such their acts and ordinances not to commit tlie like. . . ." 
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bakery, and his steel balance ; while over the colony, and responsible 
for it, was the consul. Under these conditions, and especially as 
Moslem principles favoured the system of the personalty of the law, 
it was only logical that the foreigner should decide his own disputes 
in accordance with his own law. The same system may be seen fully 
developed in Turkey in reference to the organisation of the non- 
Moslem communities. There the Rayah were, and to a certain extent 
still are, as much outside the Mohammedan Iaw as the foreigner, and 
as little subject to the jurisdiction of the Moslem Courts, and in eon- 
sequence were allowed their own courts which applied their own law. 
The system of the personalty of the law, however, fails when a dispute 
arises between persons of different nationality. If an action was 
brought by a native against a foreigner, which of the personal laws 
was to apply, and what court was to apply it ? These questions have 
been answered by a system built up by European International 
Jurists ; but in the Egypt of 1488 these doctrines were unknown and 
a practical solution had to be found. Since the ordinary Moslem 
courts could not be competent, a special tribunal had to be discovered, 
and the practical nature of the solution is evidenced by the choice of 
" the president of the custom house " as this special judge — a man 
familiar with foreigners, with the nature of the disputes which would 
most commonly arise, and possibly acquainted with certain, at least, 
of the foreign languf^es. But that justice might be fully guaranteed, 
an appeal was allowed to the Sultan himself. 

It should not cause surprise that penal cases should not, at this 
early date, be expressly mentioned, since, as far as foreigners were 
alone concerned, their consuls would undoubtedly be held responsible 
for the maintenance of order within their own quarters. Outside 
these quarters the local authorities would exercise what authority 
they possessed, the only control being such influence as the consuls 
might be able to exercise in the interests of their fellow-countrj'men. 
Too frequently the indefinitencsa of this system must have proved to 
the disadvantage of foreigners, but in the undeveloped state of Egypt 
at the time more could not be expected. That Moslems were apt to 
take the law into their own hands is suggested by an article of Kait 
Bey's Capitulation : " Should a Moslem have any just claim against a 
Florentine, either a business claim or a criminal cause, the other 
Florentines shall not, for this reason, be held for the debts of a 
fellow-countryman." Civil disputes between foreigners of different 
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iiationalities are also left without special r^pilation. This omission, 
however, is another at^ment in favour of the practical character of 
the privilege of jurisdiction. Such disputes cannot have been of 
common occurrence, as the majority of commercial transactions must 
have taken place between natives and foreigners ; while, on the other 
hand, the number of rival foreign colonies could not have been great, 
since several States shared the same consul and funduk, and others, 
who had no consul, allowed their subjects to place themselves under 
the protection of the representative of some other State. 

The privilege of jurisdiction as granted by the earlier Ottoman 
Capitulations was, in reference to disputes between foreigners of the 
same nationality, the same as it had been in the original Capitulations. 
The foreign consul was competent, and he decided the case in accord- 
ance with his national law. 

The privil^e is thus stated, in regard to Englishmen, in the 
Capitulation of 1580:^ "If any variance or controversie shall arise 
among the Englishmen, and thereupon they shall appeale to their 
consuls or governors, let no man molest them, but let them freely 
doe so, that the controversie b^unne may be finished according to 
their owne customes." In reference to disputes arising between 
foreigners and natives, the case was apparently to be decided by the 
Kadi, but the foreigner's position was safeguarded by two important 
guarantees. In the first place, all contracts must be established by 
authenticated documentary evidence, thus providing t^inst the 
danger of suborned witnesses; and, secondly, the consular dr^oman 
of the foreigner must be 'present during the case. The English 
Capitulation of 1580 deals with the question of evidence in Article 
10 : " If the Englishmen or the merchants aud interpreters of any 
places under the jurisdiction of England shall happen in the buying 
and selling of wares, by promises or otherwise to come in controversie, 
let them go to the Judge, and cause the matter to be entered into 
a booke, and if they wil, let them also take letters of the Judge 
testifying the same, that men may see the booke and letters, wliatso- 
ever thing shall happen, and that according to the tenour thereof the 
matter in controversie and in doubt may be ended : but if such things 
be neither entered in booke nor yet the persons have taken letters 
of the Judge, yet he shall admit no false witnesse, but shall execute 
the Law according to justice, and shall not suffer them to be abused." 
1 Englisti Capitulation, IliSO, Article 17. 
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The privil^e ia evea more fully deaeribed in the first French 
Capitulation,^ "Qu'en cause civile eutre les Turca, Kharadjgujar 
ou autrea sujets du Grand Seigneur, les raarchanda et sujets du Eoi 
ne puisaent fitre demand^a, molest^a ni jug^s, si lesdita TurcB, 
Kharadjgujar et sujets du Grand Seigneur ne montrent ^criteur 
de la main de I'adversaire ou hodget du cadi, baile ou consul ; hors 
de laquelle ecriteur ou hodget ne sera valable ni re^u ancun 
t^moignf^e du Turc, Kharadjgujar, ni autre, en quelque part que ce 
aoit des ^tats et eeigneuries du Grand Seigneur ; et les cadi et aous- 
bachi et autres ne pourront ouir ni juger les dits sujeta du Eoi, sana 
la presence de leur drogman." That the presence of the consular 
dr^oman was essential to the validity of the case is clearly shown 
by the English Capitulation,' which expressly says that, " if their 
interpreter shalbe at any time absent being occupied in other 
serious matters, let the thing then in question be stayed and differed 
till his comming, and in the meane time no man shall trouble them." 
The Dutch Capitulation of 1613, Article 36, sums up the matter 
very briefly : " Si quelqu'un avait un proc^a avec un N^erlandais et 
se pr^sentait au cadi, cellui-ci n'^coutera pas la plainte, si le drogman 
du Ni^erlandais n'y est pas present." 

Commercial disputes between foreigners and natives were thus, 
under the earlier Ottoman Capitulations, decided by the Kadi, the 
presence of the consular dn^oman being essential. But what law 
did the Kadi apply ? It is probable that the question of the law to 
be applied did not arise at this time. At first the transactions 
entered into between foreign merchants and natives would be ready- 
money bargains ; and later, when credit was granted, provision was 
made for the presence of reliable documentary evidence. In either 
case the question would be one of fact, Had the bargain been made ? 
and later the claimant could only be successful if he produced 
documentary evidence to support his claim. The judge was thus 
more in the position of an arbiter, and the question of the law to be 
applied by him would not arise. 

Commercial disputes between foreigners of different nationalities 
were not yet provided for, and the question was not likely to cause 
difficulty until a lai^r number of States had consuls and Capitula- 
tions of their own, and until the foreign colonies increased. But 

> French Capitulation of 1535, ' English Capitulation of 1580, 
Article 4, 
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crimiDal cases ariBing between foreigners and natives were dealt with 
by the French Capitulation of 1535, Article 4: "Qu'eii causes 
criminelles lee dits marchands et autres sujets du roi de France ne 
puissent ^tre appeliSs des Turcs, Kharadjgujar ni autres devant le 
cadi, ni autres officiers du Grand Seigneur, et que les dits cadi ni 
autres officiers ne les puissent juger; niais siir I'heure les doivent 
mander h I'Excelte-Porte, et, en I'abseQce d'icelle Porte, au principal 
lieutenant du Grand Seigneur, IJi oi vaudra le tf^moignage du snjet 
du roi et du Kharadjgujar du Grand Seigneur," Later it would 
appear from the English Capitulation of 1675 that criminal actions 
against foreigners were brought before a mixed committee, consisting, 
on the one hand, of certain Ottoman officials, and, on the other, of 
the ambassador or consul of the accused foreigner ; and further, that 
this committee sab rather as a council of arbitration, to decide the 
amount of the damages to be paid to the injured party, than as a court 
to punish the offender. "That in case any Englishman, or other 
person navigating under their flag, shall happen to commit man- 
slaughter, or any other crime, or be thereby involved in a lawsuit, 
the governors in our sacred Dominion shall not proceed to the cause 
until the ambassador or consul shall he present, but they shall hear 
and decide it together without their presuming to give them any the 
least molestation, by hearing it alone, contrary to the holy law and 
these capitulations."^ The question being one of fact, namely, to 
determine the amount of damages due, there would be no question 
as to the application of any particular system of law ; if, however, 
punishment had to be inflicted, it would appear from certain later 
Capitulations that this liad to be entrusted to the consuls, and pro- 
bably imprisonment was the usual form which this punishment took. 
" Lorsqu'il sera n^cessaire de faire comparattre les sujets de S. M. I. 
et R. devant les tribunaux ottomans, lis ne s'y rendront que du s^u 
du consul et de I'interpr^te, et, lorsque le caa exigera qu'ila soient 
emprisonn^s, les dits consuls et interpr^tes pourront les faire conduire 
en prison,"* 

■ English Capitulation of 1675, de noa sujete, ni le molester ou insulter 
Article 42. sana raison ; et eu cas que quelqu'un 

• Austrian Capitulation of 1718, de noa sujeta viut h otre emprisonn^, il 
Article 5 ; see also the Treaty of Peace sera consign^ i noa miniatres et consuls, 
between Turkey and the Two SicUies loraqu'ila le reqiierant, pour etre cli&ti£ 
of 1740, Article 6 : " Lea gouvemeura et aeloa qu'il le nitrite." — Notadounghian, 
autres officiera de TEmpire Ottoman vol i. p. 272. 
ne pourront faire empriaonner aucun 
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The arbitration council for the trial of criminal cases between 
foreigners and natives was in its composition more diplomatic than 
judicial, and we find that during the seventeenth century this diplo- 
matic method of solution gained ground. This is evidenced by the 
English Capitulation of 1675:^ "That if an Englishman, or other 
subject of that nation, shall be involved in any lawsuit, or other 
affair connected with law, the judge shall not hear or decide thereon 
until the ambassador, consul, or interpreter, sliall be present; and 
all suits exceeding the value of 4000 aspers shall be heard at the 
Sublime Porte, and no where else." This clause is repeated in a later 
article of the same Capitulation with an additional clause referring to 
the case of an Englishman who is arrested " on the point of departure 
by any ship by reason of any debt or demand upon him, if the consul 
of the place will give bail for him, by offering himself as surety until 
such shall be decided in our Imperial Divan, such peraon so ai-rested 
shall be released, and not imprisoned or prevented from prosecuting 
his voyage, and they who claim anything from him sliall present 
theviselves in our Imperial Divan, and Ulcere submit their claims, «i 
order tltat the Ambassador may furnish an anmoer tlicreto." The 
Sublime Porte, or Divan, was the Emperor's council and not a judicial 
body ; this council, with the assistance of the ambassador, was to 
settle the cases specified. The case was thus settled diplomatically, 
as between the Ottoman Government and the foreign ambassador. 
The same practice was adopted in the Moslem States of North Africa. 
Article 15 of an English Capitulation with A^ers of 10th April 
1682,' is in the following terms; "That the subjects of His said 

> English Capitulation, 16TS, Articles " That tlie consul, or any other subject 

24 and 49. The French Capitulation of the King of Great Britain, etc, in 

of 1873, Article 12, is to the same the matter of difference, shall not be 

effect; "Si (pieli[H'un de nos siijeta a liable to any other judgment than that 

quelr^ue procfes contre qiielque Fraufaia, of the Dey." As are also those of 

dont la somme soit de pltia de 4000 Morocco, 23rd January 1721, Article 

aspei-s, nous d^fendons tju'il soit fait 9, and Timis, 30th August 1716, Article 

justice autre part que daufi notre 8. Hertslet, same volume. 
Divan." There is a French Treaty of 9th 

Other Capitulations are in similar November 1742, Article 16 of which ia 

terms, but certain of them state the in similar terms: '* S'il arrive quelque 

sum at 3000 or 500 aspers. An asper diS^rend entre im Franfais et im Turc 

had the value of alMut the fifth of a ou un Maure, il ne pourra etre jug£ par 

penny. les jiiges ordinaires, mais bien par le 

' Hertslet, vol. i. p. 62. The clause conseil des-dits Bey, Dey et Divan, et 

of the Capitulation with Tripoli of en presence dudit consul." 
18th October 1662, Article 7 is similar : 
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Majesty in Algiers, or its territoricB, in matter of controversy shall 
be liable to no other jurisdiction but that of the Dey or Duan, except 
they happen to be at difference between themselves, in which ease 
they shall be liable to no other determiaation but that of the consul 
only." 

As commerce increased between the European States and Turkey, 
the number of foreign colonies increased, and States found it advis- 
able to emancipate themselves from the " protection " of France and 
England, appoint their own consuls, and obtain Capitulations in their 
own nama A natural result of this separation of the different foreign 
colonies would be to raise the question, which had been up till then 
left dormant, as to the jurisdiction which should apply in disputes 
between foreigners of difi'erent nationality. The later Capitulations 
declaretl that foreigners having disputes with other foreigners of a 
different nationality might submit them to be settled by their 
ambassadoi's, and that the local courts should only be competent 
if both parties mutually ^^eed to accept their jurisdiction. This 
privilege is stated in tlie French Capitulation of 1740 : ^ " S'il arrive 
que les Consuls et les m^gociants fran^ais aient quelques contesta- 
tions aveo les Consuls et les n(^gociant9 d'une autre nation chretienne, 
il leur sera permis, du consentement et fi la ri^quisition des parties, 
<Ie se pourvoir par devant leurs Ambassadeui-e qui r(5sident h ma 
Suhlime-Porte ; et, tant que le demandeur et le di5fendeur ne con- 
sentiront paa k porter ces sortes de proems, par-devant lea pachas, 
cadis, officiers ou douaniers, ceux-ci ne pourront paa les y forcer, ni 
prtitendre en prendre connaissance." In deciding in this way the 
Capitulations were probably endorsing what had already come to be 
accepted as the universal custom in such cases. When a dispute 
arose between foreigners of different nationalities it is probable 
that, if amicable negotiations failed, and they did not wish to submit 
themselves to the local courts, they appealed to their consuls aa 
arbiters; and, if the consuls could not bring about a satisfactory 

' French Cftpitiilatioii, 1740, Article Porte ; car si les deiii parties ne 

52 ; the Russian Capitulation of 1783, voulaient pas ae souniettre auj juge- 

Article 58, is very simikr : "Lorsqtie nients dea pachas, cadis, of&cieis ou 

les consuls ou lea n<lgctcianta nisees douaniers de I'Empire Ottoman, lesdita 

auront qiielque proc^ avec des consuls paclias et aiitres ne pourront les y 

ou des n^gociants d'une autre nation coutraindre, et ne e'ing^reront dons 

chretienne, ils pourront, s'ils y con- leure affaires, k moins qu'il n'y ait le 

seiiteut, faire juger ce procis par le consentement dea deui parties con- 

ininistre de Kuaae aupris de la Sublime- tendantes." 
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settlement, recourse was had to their ambassadors, and the question 
was settled diplomatically. 

This diplomatic method of settling disputes between foreigners 
of difl'erent nationalities was modified in the nineteenth century 
by the application of another cuBtom, whereby tlie maxim "actor 
sequitnr forum rei " was adopted in the sense that the defendant's 
consul was held to be exclusively competent to try the case. This 
practice was itself modified for a certain time as the result of a 
concurrent procedure based on a verbal Convention entered into by 
the Embassies of Austria, France, England, and Russia. This second 
procedure was itself a partial adoption of the maxim " actor sequitur 
forum rei," since competence was given to a Mixed Commission, 
consisting of three commissioners, two of whom were chosen by the 
defendant's embassy and the third by the embassy of the plaintiff. 
It is probable that, while these two systems co-existed, the former 
was adopted in the provincial towns, while the Mixed Commissions 
acted in Constantinople. Tliese Commissions ceased to act after 1864, 
as the result of a decision of the French Court of Aix, which decided 
that Frenchmen were free to deny their competence. The decision 
was given in a case where an Austrian had cited a Frenchman 
to appear before his consul in order to proceed to the appoint- 
ment of a commission to decide a dispute which had arisen 
between them, but the Frenchman had refused to obey the cita- 
tion. As a result of this decision the system ceased to be adopted, 
and the practice of suing the defendant before his consul became 
the general rule in civil and commercial cases between foreigners 
of different nationalities, aa it had already become in criminal 
cases.^ 

The system of Mixed Commissions undoubtedly suffered from 
several grave disadvantages, the most obvious being its slow and 
complicated procedure. The plaintiff was obliged to cite the defen- 
dant to appear before his consul in order to arrange the constitution 
of the commission, the members of which had to be determined by 
the mutual consent of the consuls interested; and, if there were 
several defendants of different nationalities, there had to be as 

^ In Tripoli, aa the result of a Fro- foreignei-s of different nationalities. — 

locol of 24lh February 1873, tlie nile Herlalet'a Commercial Treaties, liv. 

"autor sequitur forum rei" applies at p. 540. 
leaat in criminal cases arising between 
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man^ commiBBions as there were defendants of difTereot nationalities. 
All this must have added very largely to the expense. Another 
disadvantage was that, if the defendant desired to bring a counter 
claim, he had to do so by instituting a new action, entailing the 
appointment of a fresh commission, since the original plaintiff was 
now defendant and, therefore, entitled to nominate two of the three 
commissioners. Appeals were heard by the court competent to 
hear appeals from the appellant's consular court. But probably 
the greatest disadvantage of these commissions was in reference to 
the execution of their judgments ; these judgments did not become 
executory until they had received the homologation of the defen- 
dant's consul, and it was the consul who was responsible for the 
execution of the judgment. There was, however, no law to compel 
the consul to grant homologation. 

The system of making the defendant's consul competent was not 
without certain of the disadvantages just enumerated, and there is a 
special interest in comparing the two systems, since the rule adopted 
in Egj'pt was that the defendant's consul was always the judge. As 
a result of the application of the maxim " actor sequitur forum rei," 
if there were two defendants of different nationalities there had to be 
two distinct actions, each brought in a different consulate ; if there 
was a counter claim there had to be a fresh action in the court of 
the original plaintiff; and an appeal had to he brought in the final 
consular appeal court of the appellant In contrast with these defects, 
however, this second system had this great advant^e, that the judg- 
ment was given by the consul, who would therefore be certain to 
enforce execution of it. The system must also have proved less 
costly, and certainly was more expeditious, which is a point of 
ver}' considerable importance in commercial cases. The law 
applied under this system would be that of the consul, since 
this would be the only law which he had authority to apply, 
except that the plaintiff's personal law would apply in refer- 
ence to all questions of his status or capacity, and the local 
law would apply in so far as the rule "locus r^t actum" was 
recognised by the consul's law. In criminal cases the offender's 
law would determine whether the act complained of amounted to 
a punishable offence, and, if so, the extent of the penalty to which 
he was liable. 

The later Capitulations gave competence to the Ottoman courts 
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in all criminal actions between foreigners and natives;' but if the 
accused was a foreigner his consular dragoman required to be present 
throughout the action, and to sign the judgment. In civil and 
commercial cases, between natives and foreigners, the Ottoman courts 
were also competent, at least when the value in dispute was less 
than 4000 aspers ; but in cases of a greater value the Imperial Divan 
was alone competent. In both the presence of the consular drago- 
man was essential to the validity of the procedure, and written evi- 
dence was also necessary. During the Tanzimat, Mixed Commercial 
Courts were created in 1839 in Constantinople and the more important 
cities of the Empire. They did not commence to act, however, until 
1846 ; their competence extended to all commercial actions between 
foreigners and Ottoman subjects. These courts, thus instituted, 
consisted of five judges, the president and two assessors being Otto- 
man subjects, while the other two assessors were foreigners, chosen 
for each particular case from a list of persons nominated for a year 
by the consul of the foreigner who was a party to the casa* They 



' The French CaiiituUtion of 1740, 
Article 65 : " Si un Fr8n9ais on iin 
praUig^ de France coniniettait qiielque 
iiieurti'e ou qiielque crime, et qu'oii 
voiiliU qiie la justice en prit connais- 
mnc«, les juges de mon empire et lea 
olficiere ne poiirront y proceder qu'en 
presence de I'ambaasadeiir et de couaub 
ou de leurs subatitnts." 

According to Tarring, " Britisli Con- 
.siilar Jurisdiction in the East," London, 
1887, p. 91 : "In the Ottoman dominions 
criminal charges by a British subject 
against a Turkish subject, or by a 
Titrkbh subjtM:t against a British su)>- 
ject, are brought before the Turkish 
tribiuials. But the presence of a drago- 
man from the British consulate is 
necessary to the \-alidity ot the pro- 
ceedings ; and (in Constantinople at 
least) if he refused to sign the sentence^ 
it can only be carried into effect after 
negotiations Iwtween the higher autho- 

lu Algiers the procedui-e, in criminal 
coses, used to be the same for foreigners 
us natives : "Tliat in cose any subject 
of His said Majesty being in any part 



of the Kingdom of Algiers, happen to 
strike, wound or kill a Turk or u Moor, 
if he be taken, he is to be pimished in 
the same manner, and with no greater 
severity tlian a Turk ought to be, being 
guilty of the same offence ; but if he 
escape, neither the said English Consul, 
nor any other of His said Majesty's 
subjects, shall be in any sort questioned 
and troubled therefor." — English Cap- 
itulation with Algiers, 10th April 1682, 
Article 62, Hertslet, vol. i. p. 62. 

' There are certain inatnictive clausea 
in two treaties entered into 1>etween 
France and Tunis. Tliese clauses refer 
to civil actions arising between French- 
men and local subjects. The Treaty of 
1802, Article 7, is in the following 
terms: "Les censaux Juifa et autres 
Strangers r^idants k Tunis, an service 
des nc^ociants et autre Franfais . . . 
s'ils out quelque diff^rend aveo les 
Maures ou chretiens du pays, ils se 
rendront avec lenr partie adveree par- 
devant le conimissaire de la R^publiqne 
fran^aise, otl ils choisiront i, leur gr£ 
deux ndgociantsfran^is et deux n^goci- 
ants maures lumii les plus notables 
13 
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heard all commercial cases between foreigners aud Ottoman eubjecte, 
and all civil cases of a value greater than 1000 piastres, the pro- 
vincial courts acting as fii-at instance courts for their district, with 
an appeal to the court of Constantinople, wliich was also ft first 
instance court for the metropolis. In civil cases of a value less than 
1000 piastres, and in criminal eases, the ordinary Ottoman courts, 
as reformed by the Tanziniat, were competent. All questions of 
personal statute were, however, exclusively reserved for the personal 
court of the defendant, wliieh applied its own personal law. The 
law applied in other eases between foreigners and Ottoman subjects 
was the Ottoman law aa contained in the new codea The former 
system of the personalty of the law had thus given way, to an 
iuiportant extent, to the new territorial system. 

There is a clause in the most modern of the Capitulations 
which deserves special notice before we consider the position of 
Egypt in the nineteenth century. It contains a provision of some 
importance whicli, although it does not seem to have affected Turkish 
practice, is used as an argument to justify the legality of the system 
adopted in Egypt. The question refers to the case of a crime com- 
mitted by a foreigner on an Ottoman subject. According to the 
Turkish practice, such cases were tried by the Ottoman courts, the 
consular di'ogoman of the accused being present during the pro- 
ceedings and signing the sentence. There are, however, a certain 
number of Capitulations which contain clauses apparently su^esting 
a different procedure. The most unportant of these is the Capitula- 
tion of the United States of America of 1830, Article 4 of which 
is in the following terms : " Citizens of the United States of America, 
<iuietly pursuing their commerce, and not being charged or convicted 
of any crime or offence, shall not be molested ; even when they have 

[loiir decider du leiir contestation." — eat sujet tuniBien, il aura le droit de 
Rccueil de Trnitca jiar Martens et de deniander au codbhI general d'etre jug6 
Cussy, vol. ii. p. 207. Aa also tlie de cette maniire, et si la coiiimissioa 
Treaty of 1824, Article 14: "En caa ne i)eut tenniuer la contestation pour 
de coutestation entre un Fiantais et cause de dissidence ou de portage dajie 
iin suJet tuuisien, pour aflaire de les opinions, I'alfaire sera poitee par- 
commerce, il sera nonuti^ pav It; con- devaut S. Exc. le Dey, pour etre 
aul gi^n6ral de France, des ncgociauts proiioiice ]>ar lui, d'accord avec le 
fran^ais et un nombre 6ga,l de negoci- consul g^n^ralde France, conform^ment 
anta du pays mii serout choisis jiar k la justice."— Bee tieil de Traill par 
Tiinau ou toute autK autoritS diSsignce Martens et de Cnssy, vol. iiL p, 614, 
I>arS. Exc. le Dey. Hi le demandeur Leipzig, 1846. 
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committed some offence tliey shall not be arrested and put in prison 
by the local authorities, bni they shall he tried iy their minister or 
consul and punished according to their offence ; following, in this 
reBpeet, the usage observed towards other Franks." ^ Tlie ai^ument 
based on these articles is that a foreigner, who is accused of a 
criminal act against an Ottoman, should not be subject to the 
Ottoman courts, but should be within the exclusive jurisdiction 
of his own consul, thus returning to the older practice of "actor 
scfjuitur forum rei." This argument is, however, rebutted by the last 
clause, "according to the practice established with regard to the 
Franks," that practice being to make the Ottoman courts competent.' 
Summarising shortly the extent of the privilege ot jurisdiction, 
as recognised in the Ottoman Empire in the nineteenth century, we 
may say tliat all disputes between foreigners of the same nationality 
were within the exclusive competence of the consul of the parties, 
whether the case was in reference to a civil, commercial, or criminal 
matter, and the law applied was that of the consul. Disputes 
between foreigners of different nationalities were decided by the 
consul ot the defendant, who applied his own law. In actions 
between foreigners and native subjects the Ottoman courts were 
eompetent, it the case was either a civil suit ot a value leas than 
1000 piastres or a criminal action ; while the new commercial courts 
were competent in all other civil eases and in commercial cases of 
whatever value. The law applied by the Ottoman courts to foreigners 
was contained in the new codes. In all cases where a foreigner had 
to appear before an Ottoman court the presence of his consular 
dragoman was essential, and the judgment required his signature 
for its validity. The Turkish Land Law ot 1867 further increased 
the jurisdiction of the Ottoman courts over foreigners, by giving 
them exclusive competence in all actions with reference to immov- 
able property in which foreigners were interested, even when both 
parties were ot the same nationality, 

' Martens et de Ciisay, vol. iv. p. 248. d'affaires, consul or vice-consul ; the 

Article 6 of Belgian Capitulation of accused sliall l>e judged by liini, and 

1838 ia in similar terms; — "Belgians, punished according to the pi'actice 

honestly and peaceably engaged in established with regai-d to the Franks." 

their business or commerce, can never — Noradounghian, vol. ii. p. 245. See 

be arrested or molested hy the local nlao Article 8 of the Portuguese Cap- 

authoritiea ; but in case of crimes or itidation of 1843. Ibid., vol. ii. p. 356, 

miademeanoiirs, the affair shall be ^ See the French Capitulation of 

handed over to their minister, charge 1740, Article 65, quoted above. 
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In Egypt, under Mohammed Aly and hia successors, the privil^es 
of the Capitulations received a very considerable extension, and in 
DO case was this so marked as in reference to the privileges of 
jurisdiction and I^ialation. There are two periods which require 
to be considered. The first includes the development by custom down 
to the year 18T6, and the second the reforms which were then in- 
augurated. The principal point of distinction between the Egyptian 
and Ottoman practice was that in Egj'pt the original principle of the 
personalty of the law was retained to a much greater extent than 
was the ease in Turkey, where the territorial principle, introduced by 
the Tanzimat, considerably modified the original privileges. The 
basis of the extension in I^ypt was purely custom — custom univers- 
ally followed and generally accepted. The situation in Egypt may 
be very briefly defined. All caaes between foreigners of the same 
nationahty were, as in other parts of the Ottoman Empire, tried 
exclusively by their consul; in all other cases, even in actions 
between natives and foreigners, the maxim "actor sequitur forum 
rei " was applied. In Turkey there had been a choice between two 
systems for the trial of actions between foreigners of different 
nationality; the case was tried either by a Mixed Commission or 
by tlie defendant's consul. Of these the first was a dilatory and 
expensive procedure, apart from the other very serious disadvan- 
tages it possessed. Thus, when we consider tlie increased difficulties 
which would be experienced by persons resident in Egypt having 
to consult the embassies at Constantinople, it is not surprising to 
find that the second procedure was universally accepted. In criminal 
actions between foreigners of different nationalities the defendant's 
consul was always considered competent in Turkey, and this practice 
was also followed in Egypt. In cases between foreigners and natives 
of a value greater than 4000 aspers the Imperial Divan was declared 
competent by the Capitulations ; but the same difficulty caused by 
the distance between Egj'pt and Turkey, and the delay and expense 
which would result from following tliis rule, led to its abandonment 
in Egj-pt. The procedure adopted in Egypt was the result of the two 
rules that the consular dragoman requii-ed to be present during the 
hearing of the case,^ and that the judgment could only be executed 

' M. Manonry, who was entrusted how this necessity for the presence of 
with the prei>aration of the codea for the consular dragoman led to the 
the £g}'ptian Mixed Courts, desurit>es adoption of the rule "actor sequitur 
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by the consul. A native wishing to sue a foreigner was obl^ed 
first to apply to his opponent's consul to receive permission for the 
dn^oman to attend ; but this permission would not be given unless 
the consul was convinced that there was frimd fade evidence of a 
case against his fellow-countryman, and sometimes this evidence 
would be so clear that the consul would himself, and without further 
procedure, order the offender to fulfil his obligations, or punish him 
forthwith if the complaint was criminal. Even if the dragoman had 
been permitted to attend the case, and the native plaintiff had been 
successful, he was unable to obtain execution of the judgment without 
having recourse to tlie defendant's consul, who might not give his 
consent until it was clearly shown that the decision had been 
properly given, which might entail the rehearing of the case by 
the consul. It is not surprising that, as a result of this dual inter- 
ference on the part of the foreign consul, native plaintifife found 
it more convenient to ignore their own courts altogether and proceed 
directly before the defendant's consul' The adoption of this system, 
whereby a native sued a foreigner before the defendant's consul, 
whether the case was civil, commercial, or criminal, was no doubt 
influenced by the fact, which was very clearly brought out by the 
International Commissions appointed between 1867 and 1876, that 
the Egyptian native courts were not in a position to invite the 
confidence of either natives or foreigners.* 

fonim rei," eveii ia caaia between de commtttre des diSliiguis conaulairea 

natives and foreignera. "Noua avons ]>o\ir aaaisUr les olficiers looaux dana 

vu que k tribunal local ne pouvait I'eiecution des jugementa, on obligea 

condamuer I'^tranger diifciideiir bore X^r indigenes Jt deniander I'exi^ciition 

de la presence du drogman. Or, malgn^ au consul." — " La Riforme Judiciaire 

I'obligatiou imposee aux litrangera de en Egyjit," (juoted by M. Arminjon 

faire i>r&eijter ce drogman, les niauvaia in " Le Code Civil et I'EgjTiW," 

dubiteure I'etuserent de le faire. L'in- Paiis, 1904, p. 9. 

digt-ne demandeur s'adressait alors an ' "En matiire civile I'adaptation ae 

consul, uniquenient pour deniander fit plus lentement,et certains consulats, 

que cette formality flit remjilie et lui le conaulat d'Augleterre notarament, 

expoaait son affaire. Le coiisiil, bien restferent aasez longtemps fideles aux 

soiivent convaincu de la mauvaise foi vieux errenients, c'esUii-dire k la solu- 

de son administnS. I'obligeait k payer tion diplomatique deaconflita indigfenea 

et i>oiir cela rendait un jwgement. et iStraiigera."— Du Kansas, vol. ii, p. 

Piiia ce qui d'alwrd, litait fait dans 247. 

I'int^ret de I'indigene, le consul l'in- * The Reports are quoted in full in 

voqua conime un prdcddent, et vonhit Borclli'a " La L^isl&tion Egyptieune 

jitger dana toiia les caa, et, des qn'un Annot^e," Paris, 1892. Quotations are 

seul conaul ae mit & jugev, toua en made from these Reports below in 

tirent autant. De meme, en refusant regard to this point. 
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The privilege of juriadiction in "Egypt befoi-e the reforms of 1876 
may be thus summarUed : — All actions, of whatever nature, between 
foreignera of the same nationality were tried exclusively by their 
own consul ; all actions between foreigners of different nationalities 
were tried by the defendant'B consul ; a civil or commercial action 
brought by an Egyptian subject f^ainst a foreigner was tried by 
the foreigner's consul; a civil or commercial action brought by a 
foreigner against a native was tried by the local court i while in 
criminal cases, if a foreigner was the offender, the case was decided 
by his consul, but if a. native was the offender, the local courts 
were competent. The Mixed Commercial Courts at Cairo and 
Alexandria, which had been instituted as a result of the Turkish 
reforms of 1839, were reformed by a law of 3rd September 1861. 
These courts modified this system in so far as commercial suits 
between natives and foreigners were included in their competence. 
The Turkish Law of 1867, granting foreigners the right to own 
immovable estate, did not affect the system adopted in Egypt, which 
treated actions in reference to immovables on the same footing as 
other actions. Foreigners had been allowed to own immovables in 
Egypt under Mohammed Aly, and disputes in regard to such 
property, which had at first been decided diplomatically, were 
decided at the time the Turkish Law was promulgated by the 
defendant's court, even in the case of a foreign defendant,^ This 
practice continued after 1867. 

The expansion of the privilege of legislation in Egypt was even 
greater than described in reference to jurisdiction, and it amounted 
to a guarantee of complete immimity for the foreigner from the 
application of Egyptian law. In Turkey the new laws of the 
Tanzimat applied to foreigners in their relations with natives, as 
did also the Press laws and the Police Regulations; but in E^ypt 
the foreigners' immunity from local law was complete. This ex- 
tension was entirely opposed to the terms of the Capitulations, 



' " Lea ex])hcatious fclmiigi^es dans iniiiiobilifert; : lea aiitres out dticlArd i|uv, 

la comiiiiHston ont mis en hiinibn; dniis la prati<iiie, vt conforniiiitieDt A la 

rincertitude qui r^ie ni^i-ei'snireinent jiirisjinideiict; de leiira coiira d'appi^l, 

dans toutea lea questions qui concenienl tea tribtuiaux consiilaires exercent uu 

la propri^t^ foiicifere et les droits niels ; droit de juridictiuii en ces iiiatiires." 

aitisi, ime grande partic des consuls — Rei)ort of the International Commia- 

d^l^tia ont reconnu que les trilmnaux sion of 1869 to 1870, Borelli, p. Ixxi, 
locaux Bont seula comp^tents en niati^re 
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which only recognised the application of the fore^ law to cases 
in which both parties were foreigners of the same nationality, and 
in questions of personal statute. This had been extended in Turkish 
practice by the rec<^nition of the maxim "actor sequitur forum rei" 
in actions between foreigners of different nationality, since it was 
evident that the consul could, and would, only apply his own law. 
When this maxim was adopted in Egypt, and made to apply to 
cases between natives and foreigners, a fiirther extension was in- 
evitable. The consuls were foreign judges, appointed by a foreign 
State, with power only to apply their national law, and if they 
ever applied the local law it could only be in so far as their national 
law accepted the doctrine " locus r^it actirni." As foreigners resi- 
dent in Egypt could only be judged by their consuls, they could 
only be judged in accordance with their national law, and Egyptian 
law did not apply to them. But even if a foreigner could not be 
obliged by Egyptian law, he could benefit by it, since an action 
brought by a foreigner (^inst a native was tried by the local courts, 
who applied Egyptian law. This immunity extended in Egypt even 
to police laws, although the Police Regulations of Said Paslia, of the 
years 1855, attempted to modify the effects of the immunity by a 
partial recognition of the international doctrine that all persons 
resident within the territories of a State are bound by its poUce 
laws. The concurrent application of these two conflicting principles 
rendered the Regulations entirely impracticable. In the first place, 
the R^ulations treat the consuls as if they were ofticials of the 
Egyptian Government; and, in the second place, although the 
criminal jurisdiction over its nationals, claimed by the oonsulekr 
court, is fully admitted, an attempt is made to bind the consuls 
to follow the terms of the Regulations in these cases, and not their 
own national law. Thus, foreigners coming from abroad were to be 
provided with passports delivered "soil par son consulat, soit par 
I'autorit^ locale." No foreigner should be allowed to open an hotel, 
caf^, restaurant, or similar establishment without first receiving 
authorisation " de son consulat ; " and it the foreigner, opening such 
estabhshment, infringed the regulations, he was to be reported by 
the director of police to his consul, who would enforce the prescribed 
penalties, the Egyptian Government reserving to itself the right 
to close the establishment in the interest of public order. Police 
contraventions were to be tried by the consul, the Egyptian director 
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of police prosecuting. In delicts, if the foreigner was caught in the 
act, he might be arrested by the Egyptian police, but notice of the 
arrest must immediately be sent to the consul, the case being tried 
by the coqsuL And in criminal cases the consuls were again given 
competeuce : " le jugement et la punition des crimes et d^lits impute 
h. un Stranger, dont la prevention aura 6t6 Justiti^e par I'instructioD 
pr^paratoire, seront, i la requite du directeur de la police poursulvis 
devant la justice coosulaire." 

Such was the position in Egypt when, in 1867, Nubar Pasha 
addressed his famous report to the Khedive Ismail. This report 
commenced with a very strong indictment against the system of 
justice which had developed in Egypt, a system which " n'a plus pour 
base les Capitulations. De ees Capitulations il n'exiate plus que 
le nom; elles ont i^t^ remplac6es par une legislation coutumifire, 
arbitraire, r^sultat du caract^rc de chaque chef d'Ageuce, Ic^gislation 
bas^e aur des antecedents plus ou molns abusits, que la force des 
choses, la pression d'un c6t6, le di5air de faciliter r^tablissement des 
Strangers de I'autre, ont introduite en Egypte." "This state of 
affairs, contrary alike to the spirit and the letter of the Capitula- 
tions," interferes with the development of the coimtry, and is ruining 
it morally and materially. To remedy this a complete reform is 
necessary. Justice should become territorial, and its administration 
be made independent alike of the Egyptian Government and of the 
consuls; every guarantee should be secured to the foreigners; and 
a foreign element should be introduced into the I^yptian courts, as 
had already proved successful in other administrations. " II faut 
que, pour I'administration de la justice, I'Egypte fasse ce qu'elle a 
deja fait d'une mauiere si efhcace pour son arm^e, ses chemins de fer, 
aes ingenieurs des pont et chausi^es, ses services de santi^ et d'hygi^ne. 
L'eiement competent, reidment Stranger a iti introduit ; cet element 
a servi de former rei^ment indigene. Ce qui a 6tf: fait dans I'ordre 
materiel doit Stre fait dans I'ordre moral, c'est-4-dire I'organisation 
de la justice." To carry out this scheme, commercial courts should 
be instituted with a Bench of six judges, the president and two 
members being Egyptian, the vice-president an experienced lawyer 
brought from Europe, and the two remaining members fore^ 
lawyers chosen by the consuls. The appeal court should have a 
Bench of seven judges, the president and three members being 
Egyptians who have studied law on the continent, and the other 
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three members being competent judges expressly sppointed from 
Europa In the same manner civil courts should be instituted on a 
similar footing with competence to try all civil cases, except those 
having reference to immovable estate, which flhould be reserved for 
the exclusive competence of the ordinary Egyptian native court& 
Oases of crime or delict committed by foreigners should be tried 
by European judges, acting with a jury, which should be partly 
foreign and partly native. New codes should also be prepared based 
on a combination of the French codes, Egyptian law, and " lee lois dea 
autres nations enrop^ennes," a committee of foreign and Egyptian 
jurists being appointed to prepare them. 

This report was communicated to the representatives of the 
different Powers having interests in Egj'pt, but the negotiations 
which ensued were so protracted that it was not till Ist February 
1876 that the new Mixed Courts sat for the first time ; nor was the 
reform, when at length introduced, the same as that suggested by 
Nubar, since his scheme had suffered considerable amendment during 
the nine years of negotiations. These reforms, if suggested at the 
present time, would probably receive the approval of a lai^e propor- 
tion of the European population resident in Egypt ; but at the time 
they were first put forward, the members of the foreign colony were 
not prepared for so large a modification of the existing system ; nor 
did the character of Ismail's government offer sufficient guarantee to 
the Powers that their subjects would benefit by the change. A 
quotation from the report^ of a special Commission, appointed by 
the French Government to consider the new scheme, shortly sum- 
marises the position taken up by the Powers and the feelings of the 
European population. " Les gouvernements se sont montr^ dispost^s 
k examiner diplomatiquement les moyens de modifier la condition 
des Strangers en Turquie ; mais le cabinet de Londres, qui parattrait 
vouloir faire les plus laiges concessions, ne consent, en r^lit4, k 
entrer dans cette voie que lorsqu'il aura I'sissurance de garanties, 
s^rieuses et efficacea^ La plupart des personnea qui connaisaent 
I'Orient et I'Egypte, qui out habits ces pays dans des conditions 



' Report of the French Commission system would guarantee security to 

of 1867. — Borelli, pp. xxviii. to Ixiii. foreigners, and that foreign litigants 

' Lord Stanley, writing to the British before the new courts would not suffer 

Agent in Egypt, said that the Powers from the venality, ignorance, or fanati- 

aliould wait to see whether the new cism of the judges. 
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diverses et vu fonctionner les institutions qui les i^gissent, opposent 
un veto absolu k toute modification aux capitulations et usages ; les 
plus conciliantB t^moignent une grande defiance et conseillent une 
extreme ri^Berve. A la nouvelle dee projeta de r^forme, une Amotion 
tr48 vive s'est r^pandue en I^pte dans toute la eolonie europ^enne, 
et, pour employer le langoge m€me des d^pSches, il y a eu une 
viSritable panique parmi les Europ^ens, et I'inqui^tude est allf^e 
juBqu' h I'effroi." Under auch circumstanees we cannot regret the 
delay caused by the negotiations, since it offered an opportunity not 
only for the Powers interested to thoroughly investigate the proposed 
refonns, and to modify them if necessary, hut also for the preparation 
of the Egyptian people for the change. The failure of the first 
reforms of the Tanzimat were greatly due to the suddenness of the 
change and the unpreparedness of the people. A similar result was 
tq be feared in Egj'pt if time were not allowed for diBcussion, prepara- 
tion, and, if necessary, amendment. 

The result of the investigations of the French Commission, men- 
tioned in the last paragraph, was to show that Nubar'a denunciation 
of the existing system, althoi^h exa^erated, was founded on fact. 
Grave abuses certainly existed; but the extension of the consular 
jurisdiction was in large part due to the complete incompetence of the 
Egyptian courts. Nor were the courts alone at fault ; the i^ptian 
Administration itself offered no guarantee tliat justice could be 
obtained otherwise than from the consuls. " Les Europ^ens n'au- 
raient jamais consenti fi comparattre comme d^fendeurs devaut la 
justice ordinaire du pays. ... La rC'pugnance des Europ^ens h aller 
devaut les tribunaiix locaux est telle que les vice-rois Tout eux- 
m^mes reapect6e. Pour le jugement des procfei qu'ils ont eus avec les 
Strangers, ils ont consenti a cn5er descommissiona sptkiiales en vue des le- 
quelles il a i^t^ arr^ti^ des r^gleroents particuUers de proei^dure et m?me 
quelquefois Ji porter leurs diffi^rends devant les tribunaux europ^ens." ' 

' BorKlli, p. jixxvii. A number of ou quelques hauts personnagea, refiiseut 

cases in which special commissions were tie saiair les tribunaux locaux, aiixquels 

formed are uientioned in the note. ils n'accordent pas de contiance ; les 

The report of the International nJclamations dans ces dilf^reats cas se 

Commission of IB69-Ifi70 beat's evi- produiseiit par voie diplomatique, et 

deuce to the same effect : " En fait, les sont pi^sentces par le consul qui affinne 

^trangera <iiii out des eonteatations avec le droit de son administr^, au gouveme- 

le gouveniement, tes administrations, ment qui conteato ce droit." — Borelli, 

les Da'iras (administration de la fortune p. Ixxi. 
pei'sonelle) du KhMive et dea princes, 
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The Mixed Commercial Courts, even in their reformed state, 
received considerable criticism : " La fonctionnement de ces 
tribunaux a soulevi^ bien des plaintes: I'^l^menb indigene, qui y 
domine, les placerait sows I'intluence d'iddes, syst^matiquement 
hostiles aux (Strangers. La plupart dea jugea n'auraient pas les 
connaissancea sptJciales n^cessairea,* manqu6rait d'ind^pendence et 
86 laisseraient souvent guider par dea mobiles regrettablea. Les 
regies de proc(^dure ne seraient pas auiviea, et les lois que le tribunal 
a pour miaaion de faire reapecter aeraient trop souvent ignor(5ea ou 
volontairement violi^ea," " La r^ponae aux reproches formulas dans 
la Note nous a ^ti5 pr^aentee qu'on exag^re et qu'on g^n^ralise trop 
mal, et aurtout qu'on n'en indique pas la veritable cause, Ce mal 
tieodrait beaucoup plus aux vices de I'organisation administrative 
de ll^ypte qu' k I'immixtion des consuls dans les affaires de leur 
nationau:(." "Est-il possible d'l^tablir dans im pays uue bonne 
organisation judiciaire sans nne bonne oi^anisation administrative, 
aans de a^es institutions politiquea, aana ^tablir I'ordre dans les 
divers services publics ? " 

The inconveniences caused to foreign litigants were those with 
which we are already familiar; tliey were disadvantagea which 
must naturally How from a too faithful adoption of the maxim 
"actor sequitur forum reL" Appearance of the defendant and 
execution of the judgment were undoubtedly secured by making 
the defendant's consul competent ; but, if there were several defen- 
dants of different nationalities, there required to he as many actions 
before as many different consuls as there were defendants of different 
nationalities.' A counter-claim entailed a second action before the 

' Galt«Hchi, in his pamplilet on Ini- Wiicoiij) de i^rties en cause, de tont«a 

movable Proi)erty in Egypt, refers to national iu's." 

the incunipetunce of tbese old Mixed " Un ti'6a grave intoiivenient rdsulte 

Courta at Alexandria, and says that ^galemeiitdeceiiiierappel dessenteiices 

"an arsenal guard was a]>pointed as consiilairea n'est \iaa jxtgi en £gypt«. 

president, tlieit an iiLijiecUir of rail- Le duniaiidenr ijtii a gagne son pi-oc&j 

n'ays, and lastly an admiral." eit preini&re instance eat oblig^, stir 

* "Or, pr^uisement, tons tea cas se ]'opi)el desou adversaire, d'aller plaider 

priseiitent n^cessairenient dans les Jt I'cStranger, dans lui pays oA il ne 

affaires lea plus freipieiites, c'est-fi-dire coiinait personne, oA II Ini est difficile 

en niati^re de lettre de change, de de se d^fendre, ce qui revient souvent, 

society, de faillite, de diatribntion de eii fait, k un veritable deni de justice." 

deniera saisis, de r&glements de droits — Report of International Commission 

de gage aur lea ininieiiljlea, car dans of 1869 to IBTO, Borelli. p. Ixx. 
cea sortea d'affaires, il-y-a toujours The position of Frenchmen was 
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consul of the original plaintiff. An appeal had to be brought in the 
final Consular Appeal Court of the appellant, which in many eases 
was at some distance from Egypt Parties to a contract could never 
be certain what law would eventually determine their obligations, 
since they could not know in advance whether a dispute might not 
arise upon its interpretation, or what consul would be competent to 
try that dispute. l"'inany, the consular courts were not all above 
suspicion : " Certainea tribunaux consulaires i5trangers, d'ailleure sera- 
blent donner lieu h quelques critiques au point de vue de I'adminis- 
tration de la justice." Thus, although the Commisaion was not 
prepared to accept Nubar Pasha's reforms in their entirety, it 
advocated a certain amount of reform. The exclusive competence 
of the consuls in cases in which their fellow-countrymen were 
alone interested should be retained. The existing practice in reference 
to cases between foreigners of different nationalities should also be 
continued, with the reserve that, when foreigners of different nation- 
alities entered into a contract, they should be obliged to include a 
clause stating the law by which it should ultimately be interpreted. 
Civil and commercial cases between foreigners and natives should 
be tried by a new Egyptian court, completely reorganised and having 
a Bench of which the majority should be European judges, the con- 
sular dragoman of the foreign litigant being present in all cases; 
but the jurisdiction in criminal and delictual cases should remain as 
before, police contraventions, however, being tried by the local courts. 
This new system should, in any case, only be accepted subject to its 
proving successful ; and the Powers should reserve to themselves 
the right to return to the former system if the refoim did not prove 
successful. 

The new scheme suggested by the French Commission was thus 
in many points radically different to the original proposals. Nubar 
then proposed that an International Commission be summoned. 
This was agreed to, subject to the reserve that the Commission 

rendered more difficidt by the terma peine de 1500 li\Tes d'ameiide."— 

of Article 2 of the Edict of 1778, French Coiumiaaion's Report, Borelli, 

which DifLkes "tr^ expreasea inhibi- p. xxi. 

tiona et defense k tout franfais en pays See Memorandum of English Consul 

Stranger d'y traditire, pour quelqiie in Sir U. Drumuiond Wolff's Report, 

cauae que ce puisae etre, uu autre Egypt, No. 5, 1887, p. 12, as to situa- 

Franfais devaut let) jugea ou autres tion of different courla of the Powers 

officiers dea puissances iStnragferes k represented in Egypt. 
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should be simply consultative. This Commission met at Cairo, and 
sat nine times betwen 28th October 1869 and 5th January 1870.^ 
The new scheme submitted by Nubar was considerably modified as 
compared with the original one. A new Mixed Court waa to be 
created, having three first instance courts and a Court of Appeal, 
in all of which the majority of the judges should be foreigners, the 
president, however, being an Egyptian. The competence of the new 
courts sliould extend to all civil and commercial actions arising 
between natives and foreigners, or foreigners of different nation- 
alities, with the exception of questions of personal statute. All 
actions in which the Egyptian Government, or the different adminis- 
trations, or the dairaa of the princes, were parties, even if the other 
party was a native, were also to be within their jurisdiction. In 
criminal cases the new courts, assisted by a jury, which should be 
made up partly of foreigners and partly of natives, should try all 
criminal actions even wlien both parties were natives. In civil 
cases between two natives these new courts should only be com- 
petent if both parties agreed to accept their jurisdiction; but in 
commercial and criminal cases between natives they should be 
exclusively competent. Other matters in reference to the position 
of the judges and the creation of a parquet were dealt with. Un- 
fortunately for the success of this new scheme, which had much to 
recommend it, the French commissioners were bound by the report 
of the French Commission. As a result the final decision of the 
International Commission was in many points the same as the 
French. It agreed, however, to the competence of the new courts 
in civil and commercial cases between foreigners of different nation- 
alities. It also considered that the judgments of these courts should 
be executed by the local courts without the intervention of the 
consuls ; and in penal cases it ^reed that their competence should 
extend to crimes and delicts as well as to police offences committed 
by foreigners; but this penal jurisdiction should not have force 
until the Powers had been given the opportunity of examining the 
guarantees " n^sultant d'une legislation complete, comprenant le Code 
p(5nal et le Code d'instruction criminelle," 

As a result of an understanding based on the findings of a second 
French Commission, the French Government practically agreed to 
the report of the International Commission; but at this stage the 
' See Borelli, pp. Isviii. to Ixxxvi. for the Report of this Commisaion. 
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n^otiations were interrupted by the Franco-Fruasian war. Before 
negotiations could be reopened the fears of Turkey, that its rights 
of sovereignty over Egypt might be injuriously affected by the pro- 
posed reforms, had to be dispelled. This latter task was eventually 
accomplished by a personal visit of Nubar to Constantinople, the 
result of which was the grant of a new Firman, including the 
following clause, which successfully met the difficulty: — "II est 
aussi autorifl^ h renouveler et k contraeter, sans porter atteinte aux 
trait^s politiques de ma Sublime-Porte, des conventions avec les 
^^nts dea puissances i^trang^res, pour les douanes et le commerce, 
et pour tatdes les relations qui concement les itrangtrs, et toutes les 
affaires inU^'iaira et avtres du pays, et cela dans le but de ddvelopper 
le commerce et rimbistrie, et de riglcr la police des Urangers, ainsi que 
leuT situation, et tons leurs rapports avec le Gfmvemement et la 
population." ^ 

This difficulty having been successfully removed, Nubar reopened 
negotiations with the cabinets of Europe ; but instead of commencing 
where they had been left off, he ^ain put forward the claim for the 
criminal jurisdiction of the Mixed Courts, A Commission of the 
Powers,* however, rejected this claim, and the penal competence of 
the new courts was limited to the consideration of certain crimes 
and delicts connected with the judges and officials of the Mixed 
Courts ; tlie Commission also decided the procedure and the penalties 
for these offencea. On 24th February 1873 the final draft of the 
" Projet de R^glement d'organisation judiciaire pour les proems mixtea 
en Egypte," * togetlier with the texts of the new codes — Civil, Com- 
mercial, Maritime, Civil and Commercial Procedure, Criminal and 
Criminal Procedure — were submitted to the Powers. Austria, 
Germany, England, Italy, and the United States of America 
accepted these at once, but the French Government continued 
negotiations till November 1874, and even then made its consent 
subject to a number of reserves. Ratification by the French Par- 
liament was still necessary, and before this was obtained Ismail 
inaugxirated the new courts on 28th June 1875. The Mixed Courts 
did not commence to act until Ist February 1876, by which time 
the French Parliament had accepted the new system of jurisdiction 

' Ministry of Justice, Reoiieil, Fir- ^ Herlslet, Ckunmercial Treaties^ vol. 
innn of 1873, p. 234. xiv. pp. 303, etc. 

' See Borelli, pp. Izxxvii. to cvi. 
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subject to a number of reserves, which were subsequently stipulated 
for by the other Powers.' The more important of these were — 
That accusations of fraudulent bankruptcy should be tried by the 
consul of the offender ; that, so far as possible, when a foreigner was 
being tried one of the judges should be of his iiationahty; that 
the new laws and oi^anisation should not be retroactive; that 
claims against the Egyptian Government, pending at the time, 
should be submitted to a special commission of three judges of the 
Court of Appeal ; wliile, finally, special privileges were reserved for 
the members of the Consular Service and certain foreign religious 
establishments. The new system was accepted for a period of five 
years, and its continuation was made conditional on its succesa If 
at any time the Powers desired to revert to tlie former system they 
miglit do so; and the former privil^es remained in full force 
except in so far as they had been expressly abr<^ated. "Les 
capitulations, telles qu'elles out ^t^ appliqu^es jusqu'iei en Egypte, 
demeurent la loi abaolue des rapports entre le gou\'ernement ^gyptien 
et les Strangers, k I'exception des d^rc^ations partielles et explicitea 
formellement consentiea k titre d'essai par le gouvemement fran^ais 
et qui port principalement sur lea usi^es particuliers i I'Egypte. 
Au eas oil, eonform^ment aux provisions du deuxi^me paragraphe de 
I'article 10 du r&glement organique, les puissances jugeraient qu'il 
y a lieu de retirer leur approbation au nouvel ordre de choses, il 
demeure entendu, en ee qui nous louche, que le regime actuel 
n'^tant que temporairement auspendu, reprendrait son caract^re 
obligatoire et que la juridiction des consuls, telle qn'elle s'exerce 
aujourd'hui, revivrait dana aa plenitude, sauf conventions eontraire 

' Convention lietweeu French and EiiglisliConventionof 31st Jnly 1875, 

^yjitian Oovenimenta of Ifith Sej)- and annex of lOth February 1876. 

teuiber 1874, with aiine.'ces of 26th — Borelli, pp. csxiii. to cxxv, 

September 1874 and 25th January Russiftn Convention of 27th Septem- 

1876.— Borelli, pp. cix. to cxiii. ber 1676, and annes of January 1876. 

Italian Convention, 23rd January — Borelli, pp. esxvii. to cxxx, 

1875, and annexea, February and March Belgian Convention ot lat February 

1873, May 1875, and January 1876. 1876.— Borelli, p. cxxx. 

—Borelli, pp. cxiv. to cxvii. Greek Convention ot 8th February 

Qertnau Convention of 5th May 1876. — Borelli, p. cxxxi. 

1875, and annexes of January 1876. SpauiahConventionof 27th February 

—Borelli, pp. exvii. to cxi. 1876.— Borelli, p. cx.txii. 

Austrian Convention ot 28th May Convention of the United States of 

1875, annex ot January 1876.— Borelli, America of 16th March 1876.— Borelli, 

pp. cxx. to cxJtiii, p. cxxxiv. 
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k d^battre ult^rieurenient. Soit que le gouvemement ne remplisse 
pas les conditions stipul^ea, eoit que le r^sultat de rexp^rience ne 
soit paa aatisfaiaant, ou que la protection que les consuls ont le droit 
et le devoir d'exercer dans I'intdrgt de la security de leurs nationaux 
devienne inefficace et impuissante, le gouvernement fran^ais se reserve, 
ainsi que I'a fait la cour de Enssie, d'aviser imnn^diatement ou mSme 
de revenir au regime actuel, sans attendre la pi^riode qninquennale 
d'essai." ' 

' Letter of French Minister of Foreign Affairs to French Consul -Oeneral in Egypt, 
16th October 1875,— Borelli, p. cxiii. 
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CHAPTER XY 

THE PRIVILEGE OF JURISDICTION SIKCE THE REFORM OF 1876 

The Privilege of Jurisdiction was very considerably modified by 
tbe institution of the Egyptian Mixed Tribunals in 1876. Th© 
principal result of tbe reform was to reduce the competence of 
the Consular Courts; but, although greatly reduced, the jurisdic- 
tion of the consuls was not abolished. They still retained their 
competence in questions of personal statute, in actions where both 
parties were tbeir nationals, and in cases of crime and delict where 
the accused was their fellow-subject. There were in Egypt, after 
1876, two distinct classes of courts, and each of these classes could 
be sub-divided into three distinct systems of courts; the primary 
division was into Courts of Personal Statute and Courts of Keal 
Statute. In the first class were included the Consular Courts, the 
Moslem Courts, and the Courts of the non-Moslem Keligious 
Communities; in the second class were the Mixed Courts, the 
Native Courts, and the Consular Courts. Tliis chapter will be 
confined to the consideration of the Mixed and Native Courts ; the 
Moslem and non-Moslem Keligious Courts will be considered in a 
subsequent chapter; while the Consular Courts will only be dis- 
euBsed incidentally, since their regulation and oi^anisation depends 
upon the Law of the State, which the consul himself represents.* 
They are in consequence not Egyptian Courts. 

' The British Cousnlar Courts in anci an Assistant Judge, with the neces- 

Bgypt are at present regulated by the aary staff of officers and clerks. The 

Ottoman Order in Council of 8th Aasialant Judge also acta as Registrar. 

August 1899. The following summaiy ... A Court styled His Britannic 

given by Mr. Tarring is stilt sub- Majesty's Court for Egypt is to sit 

stantially correct, "i'or the Ottoman ordinarily at Alexandria or Cairo, 

Dominions a Court is constituted to with a Law Secretary (who is to hold 

sit at Constantinople, styled His Britan- a coniniission as Vice-Conaul, and act 

nic Majesty's Supreme Consular Court as Registrar), and the necessary staff 

for the dominions of tbe Sublime Otto- of officers and clerks. . . . His Majesty's 

man Porte ; presided over by a Judge Consul-Oenerol at Constantinople is to 

•» 14 
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The Mixed Ck>urta were inaugurated on 28th June 1875, and 
commenced to eit on Ist February 1876. The Powers had con- 
sented to their institution for a period of five years. The privil^ea 
of the Capitulations, however, which had not been expressly abro- 
gated, were maintained, and the right to revert to the system in 
existence before the Reform waa reserved in the event of the new 
scheme not proving a success. The continuance of the system of 
Mixed Courts has, however, been repeatedly consented to by inter- 
national agreements, the period of continuation being sometimes 
for five years, but at others for only one year. Thus the Powers 
agreed for the renewal of the Mixed Courts for a period of five 
years in 1884, 1889, 1894, and 1900, and for one yeai- in 1881, 
1882, 1883, and 1899; the last international agreement on the sub- 
ject was in 1905, when it was ^reed that the Mixed Courts should 
be maintained till 31st January 1910. Certain modiScations were 
agreed to in the constitution of the courts in these different conven- 
tions. In the account given of the Mixed Courts these modifications 
are given effect to, and the description is, therefore, of the Mixed 
Courts as defined in the R^glement d'oi^nisation judiciaire modified 
by subsequent intemational agreements. 

The Mixed Courts consist of three First Instance Courts, which 
sit at Alexandria, Cairo, and Mansourah,' with a Court of Appeal 
sitting at Alexandria. The Court of First Instance at Alexandria 
has a Bench of eighteen ju<^es, twelve of whom are foreigners and six 
natives ; the court of Cairo has thirteen foreign and six native judges ; 
the Mansourah court has six foreign and three native judges ; while 
the Court of Appeal has a Bench of fifteen judges, ten of whom are 
foreign and five native. All these judges are appointed by the 
Egyptian Government, but on the nomination of their own Govera- 

V the Jwlge uf the Su])renie Court, right of appeal exista, under cerbun 
. . . Tlie A.?si3tant Judge of the uonditiona, from the Court of Egypt 
Supreme Court is to hold a coramis- or auy Provincial Court to the Supreme 
fiiou as Vice-Consul from Hin Majesty. Court, and from the Supreme Court, 
. . . His Mt^esty's Consul at Alex- under certain conditions, to His Majesty 
andrU is to lie the Judge of the Court in Council. — Tarring, pp. 47 to 53. 
of Egypt. . . . Every Consular officer, ' The Court of Mauaourah originally 
commissioned and uucomntissioned, sat at Zanjazig, but was transferred to 
vrith such exceptions as the Secretary Ismailia, and then to Mansourah, to 
of State or the Supreme Court thinks be suppressed in 1881 and later re- 
fit, holds and forms a Provincial Court instituted at Mansourah by a Decree 
for and in his Consular district" A of 9tb June 1867. 
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Dient in the case of foreign judges.' In regard to the judges of 
First Instance, all the Powers are on an equal footing, so that each 
ia entitled to two judges ; but the great Powers have stipulated that 
their representatives shall not be sent to Mansourah. The judges of 
the Court of Appeal are appointed in the same manner, but Austria, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Russia, and the United States 
of America have stipulated that they shall each have a judge of 
the Court of Appeal. In r^ard to any judgeships in the Court 
of Appeal beyond this number, the Egyptian Government have an 
entirely free hand, and at present the additional judgeships are held 
by judges from Greece, Belgium, and Portugal At the head of each of 
the First Instance Courts, and of the Court of Appeal, there is a native 
president appointed by the Egyptian Government ; but the powers 
of these presidents are purely honorary. The duties of president, in 
each of these courts, are performed by a vice-president or deputy 
vice-president, who are appointed by the vote of their respective 
courts to hold office for one year. There are two chambers in the 
Court of Appeal, and they are presided over respectively by the 
vice-president or the deputy vice-president, or, in their absence, by 
the senior member present. To insure the absolute independence 
of the Judges of the Mixed Courts, they are all, whether natives 
or foreigners, declared to be irremovable ; ^ and to prevent any 
indirect influence of the Government they are absolutely prohibited 
from accepting any "distinctions honorifiques ou mat^rielles" from 
the Egyptian Government.* The official languages authorised to be 



' R^lenientd'organisationjudicitiire, ne sera d£tinitiv<iment admiHe qu'apria 

Article 5. " La uomination et le choix ce d£Ui d'lipreuve." 

<iea jugea appartiendront nu gouver- ^ R^glementd'organiaatioiijudiciAire, 

iiement ^gyptien ; niais pour etre Articles 21 to 24 ; — 

rossur^ liii-mljme imi' les garantiea que Article 21. " Lea fonctions de magis- 

presenteront lea jieraunuea dont il fera trat, de greflier, commu-grefGer, inter- 

choix, il a'udresBera officieusement aux prtte et huissier serout inwnipattbles 

miniatrea de la Justice k I'^tranger, et avec toutes autrea fonctiona solarises et 

n'engagera que lea personnea munies de avec la profeasion de n^gociant." 

racquiescemeut et de I'aiitorisation de Article22. "Lesjugesneaeront xwint 

leur gouvemement." I'objet, de la part de radniiniatration 

' lUglement d 'organisation jndiciaire, ^gyptienne, de diatinctioiis honorifiques 

Article 19. " Lea jugea qui compoaent ou mat^rieltes." 

la cour d'appel et lea tribunaux seront Article 33. "Tons les jugea de la 

inamovibles. mfme cat^rie recevront lea mSmea 

" L'inaniovibilitd ne subsistera que appointementa. L'acceptation d'une 

peudant la p^iiode quiuqueimale. Elle rimun^ratiou, en dehors de aea ap- 
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ueed in the courts are Arabic, Italian, French, and English.^ The 
R^lement d'organiaation judiciaire also provides for a Parquet with 
a foreign Procureur-G^n^ral, registrars,' interpreters, and the neces- 
sary staff of clerks and officeia Provision is also made for the 
institution and organisation of a Bar. 

The territorial jurisdiction of each of the First Instance Courts 
is as follows : — (1) The Court of Alexandria has jurisdiction in the 
Moudiriahs of Beheira (including Rosetta) and Gharbiah (with the 
exception of certain villages and the districts of Talkha, Sherbin, 
and Samanud), and in certain villages of Menoufia; (2) the Court 
of Cairo has jurisdiction in the Moudiriahs of Ghalioubiah, Menoufiah 
(with the exception of certain villages), and Upper Egypt to the 
frontiers of the Sudan, together with certain villi^B in Gharbiah ; 
(3) the Court of Maiisourah has jurisdiction in the Moudiriahs of 
Dakhaliah and Sharkiah, as well as in the districts of Talkha, Sherbin, 
and Samanud in the Moudirah of Gharbiah, and in the districts of 
Port Said, Ismailia, Suez, El Arish, and the Sinai Peninsula. Each 
of these Courts, within its territorial circumscription, has a civil and 
commercial jurisdiction, as well as a certain limited competence in 



pointementa, d'line augmentation des 
appoiut«inenl^ de cadeaux de valeur 
ou d'atitres avantages niat^riels, en- 
traiue, pour le juge, la dt-chi^iice de 
I'emploi et du traitement, aana aucun 
droit k ime indemnity." 

Article 24. "La discipline deajuges, 
des officiers de jiLstice ct dea avocata, est 
r&erv^ jt la oour d'appel. La peine 
disciplinaire applicable aux jugea, pour 
lea faita qui comprometteiiC letir honor- 
abilit^ comnie magiatrata ou rind<^i>eiid- 
ance de leurs votes, sera la nSvocation 
et la perte du traitemKUt sona aucun 
droit k une indemnity. La peine ap- 
plicable aux avocats, ]x>ur les faits t\\x\ 
comiiromettent leur honorabititd, sera 
la radiation de la liste des ai'oceta 
admis k plaider devant la cour. Le 
jugement devra Jitre rendu par la cour, 
en reunion g^n^rale, k la majoritc des 
ivma quarts de coiiseillers presents." 

' Circular of ISth January 1905. 

* Regleinentd'oi^nisation judiciaire, 
Artiules 6, 7, and 8 :— 



Article 6. " II y aura, pr^ la cour 
d'appel et prts chaqiie tribunal, uq 
greftier et plusieura commia-greffiers 
aaaermeiites, par lesquela il pourra se 
faire remplacer." 

Article 7. " II aura auasi pr^ la cour 
d'appel et prt^ chaque tribunal des 
interprttes aasemient^ en nombre 
Buffisant, et le per»}nnel d'huissiers 
n6cessaire qui aeront cbarg<^ du ser- 
vice de I'audience, de la signification 
des actes et de I'ex^cution dea sen- 
Article 8. " Les greffiere, huisaiere et 
iuterpr^tes seront d'abord nommib par 
le gouvemement ; et qiiant aux gref- 
fiers, ils seront choisis la premiere fois 
k r^tranger, pamii les offiviers minia- 
t^i'iels qui exerceiit ou qui out deji 
exerc^, oh pamii lea personnes aptas 
k reni])lir les memea fonctions k 
I'litranger. Lea gretliera huissiers et 
interpretes jKiurront etre r^voqiies 
par le tribunal auquel ils seront 
attechfa." 
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penal matters. Each First Instance Court bae a "Tribunal des 
R^f^r^," and a Summary Court for both civil and commercial eases, 
as well as an ordinary Civil Court and an ordinary Commercial 
Court. They have also a Court to try police contraventions, a Court 
to try cases of delict, and a Council for the " instruction " of cases 
of crime or delict. The Court of Appeal hears appeals in civil and 
commercial cases, acts as an Assize Court for the trial of crimes, 
and as a Court of Cassation in penal cases. 

The "Tribunal des R^f^r^s" consists of a single judge, who 
must be a foreigner, and who is appointed for one year from among 
the judges of the First Instance Court of the district. The duties 
of this Court are described in article 34 of the Procedure Code:^ 
"Le tribunal des r^f^r^s . . . statuera contradictoirement, tant en 
mati^re civile que commerciale, sur les mesures ui^entes h prendre, 
sans prejudice du fond, et sur I'^x^ution des jugements, sans pre- 
judice des questions d'interpr^tation." The Summary Court consists 
of one judge, who must also be a forever, and who is appointed in 
the same manner as the judge of the "Tribunal des K6fi5ri5s." His 
duties are defined in Article 14 of the E^glement d'oi^anisation 
jndiciaire: "Les tribunaux di51i5gueront un juge qui, agissant en 
quality de juge de paix, sera charg^ de concilier les parties et de 
juger les affaires dont rimportance sera fixi^e par le Code de pro- 
cedure."* The first duty of a Summary Court judge is to prevent 
litigation as far as possible by trying to conciliate the parties; in 
cases within the competence of his Court, this duty is always imposed 
upon him, but in other cases only at the request of one of the 
parties.* The competence of the Court extends to all civil and 
commercial cases of a value which does not exceed 1000 piastres 
without appeal, and of the value of 10,000 piastres with appeal, also 
in last resort up to a value of 1000 piastres, and with appeal up to 
any value in reference to the following matters: — (a) Actions for 
payment of rent of houses or farms, the validity of the seizure of 

' The procedure ia described in ex&ntoirea et des jugements ou sur 

Artides 136 to 146 of the Procedure des mesiires urgentea k prendre^ sans 

Code. Article 138 is in the following pri^judice du fond." 

terms: "Le president du tribunal de * ProcedureCode,Article28,modified 

rcteri tiendra, k des joura et heurea by the Decree of 26th March 1900, and 

fixes, qui sevont diSterminfe par le Article 29. 

r^kment, des audiences dans les- ' lUglement General Judiciaire, 

quelles il lui sera n^f6r<i lea contesta- Articles 97 to 105. 
tiona urgentes sur I'ex^cutioii des litres 
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movables, furnishing places let, notice of cancelling of contract, or 
expulsion from places let, when the amount of the lease does not 
exceed 1000 piastres a year; (b) actions in reference to damage to 
fields, fruits, and crops, care of canals, the payment of wages of 
servants, workmen, or employ^. Also with appeal, all poBeessory 
actions founded on acts committed within the year of possession, 
where the ownership is not contested, actions in reference to 
houndaries, and in reference to the distance fixed by law or custom 
for constructions, or injurious works or plantations. The Summary 
Court has also the right to decide finally in all cases allowed by 
the law, or if the partiee consent in all oases voluntarily submitted 
to it by the parties. 

The ordinary Civil Court eonsists of a Bench of five judges, of 
whom three are foreign and two nativa A foreign judge, who is 
either the vice-president or the deputy vice-president of the Court, 
presides. It acts as an Appeal Court in all cases in which an 
appeal is allowed from the Summary Courts, except in reference to 
possessory actions, r^int^grande, and actions in respect to leases of 
wakf lands, which are taken before the Court of Alexandria. It 
acts as a First Instance Court in all civil actions the value of which 
is indeterminate, or is greater than 1000 piastres; it also acts as a 
Court of First Instance, but without appeal, in all cases of a value 
less than 10,000 piastres which are not within the competence of 
the Summary Court.^ The ordinary Commercial Court also consists 
of five judges, of whom three are foreign and two native, but this 
Bench is assisted by the presence of two assessors, who are chosen 
from among the more important merchants, one being a forever 
and the other a native. At the commencement of each year a list 
of assessors is prepared, and from this list two are chosen for each 
case. A foreign judge presides. The Court aits in first instance in 
all commercial cases which are not within the competence of the 
Summary Court, and without appeal in all commercial cases where 
the value is less than 10,000 piastres,* The Court of Appeal has 
two chambers, each of which has a Bench of eight judges, five of 
whom are foreigners and three natives, one of the foreign judges 
acting as president. Its competence includes appeals from the 

' Procedure Code, Articles 32 and 390, * Procedure Code, Article 33, modified 

modifted by the Decree of 26th March by the Decree of 26th March 1900. 
1900. 
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CoortB of First Instance, whether civil or commercial, and certain 
appeals from the Summary Courts. There Ib no Court of CassatioQ 
for civil or commercial cases. 

The penal jurisdiction of the Mixed Courts includes police 
contraveutioQB committed by a foreigner (gainst another foreigner 
or a native, and certain delicts and crimes committed by or against 
the judges and officials of the Mixed Courts. The Court competent 
to try police contraventions consists of a single foreign judge 
appointed in the same manner as the Summary Court Judges, 
appeal being allowed in cases where the penalty inflicted was 
imprisonment ; there may also bo recourse in cassation. Tlie Court 
competent to try delicts consists of two foreign judges and one 
native judge, assisted by four assessors, chosen for each case from 
lists furnished by the consuls and local authorities for each year. 
All the assessors should be foreign if the accused is a foreigner, 
and two should, if possible, be of the same nationality as the accused.' 
When a native is the accused a difficulty arises which it is hoped 
will be removed by the acceptance of the Egyptian Government 
proposal made to the International Commission at present sitting. 
The proposal is in the following terms : — " Si I'inculp^ est indigene, 
ou si des poursuites sont dirig^ contre des Strangers et centre 
des indigenes, la moiti^ des assesseurs sera indigene." * The Court 
competent to try crimes is called an Assize Court, and consists of 
three Judges of the Court of Appeal, of whom two are foreign and 
one native. They are expressly delegated for the purpose at 
the commencement of each year by the General Assembly of the 
Court.* This Court is assisted by twelve jurymen, the arrangements 
ui regard to whom are the same as in the case of the assessors in 
delicts. The Court of Cassation consists of five foreign and three 
native judges. It is a chamber of the Court of Appeal, but in cases 
coming from the Assize Court no judge who sat in the Assize Court 
may sit in the Court of Cassation. Cassation is only allowed when 
there has been a sentence of condemnation — (a) If the fact mentioned 

' ntglement d'oi^anisation judici- but where there are more than four this 

aire, title II. Article 3, modified by ceases to !« possible, and the accused 

Decree of 26th March 1900. When draw lota to determine which of them 

there are several accHsed and they are are to be tried by their own asseaaors. 

foreigners of different nationality, they > Now accepted, Decree, Dec 24, 1906. 

should, wherever possible, have at least ' R^lenient d 'organisation judici- 

one assessor of their own nationality ; aire, title II. Article 4. 
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in the judgment does not constitute a punishable offence ; or (b) it 
the law has been improperly applied ; or (c) if there has been some 
substantial nullity in the procedure,^ A special council of two 
fore^ judges and one native judge performs the duties of examin- 
ing magistrate. Its duties do not extend to police contraventions, 
but " toutes les poursuites pour crimes et d^lits feront I'objet d'une 
instruction qui sera soumise k la chambre du conseil." * 

The present situation in regard to appeal is open to considerable 
criticism. There are two chambers in the Court of Appeal at Alex- 
andria, and each of the three First Instance Courts act as Appeal 
Courts from the Summary Courts of their district The result might 
very well be that the same point should be raised in two eases which 
might come before two Appeal Courts at the same moment, and 
these Courts might give different decisions, thus leading to the 
existence of two conflicting decisions, which would be final and of 
equal weight' The Egyptian Government submitted a scheme to the 
International Commission of 1904, whereby these difficulties should 
be met by providing "machinery for bringing disputed points of 
law before the General Assembly of the Court of Appeal, with a 
view to settling the law." This scheme unfortunately did not meet 
the approval of the Commission, who decided not to modify the 
present position in reference to appeals from the Summary Courts, 
but made the following proposal in reference to the solution of the 
difficulty as it affected the Court of Appeal : — " Toutes les fois que 
dans I'examen d'lme affaire, I'une des deux Chambres de la Cour 
estimera que sur le point de droit k decider, il y a contrairi4t6 
d'arr^ts ant^rieurement rendus, de sera d'avis de s'^carter d'une 
jurisprudence ant^rieure, elle pourra ordonner la r^ouverture des 
ddbats et renvoyer la cause devant la cour enti^re, qui se eompl^tera, 
en cas d'absence ou d'empScbement, d'un ou plusieurs eonseillers, 

1 Code of Criminal Inati'uction, before the Alexandria Court of Appeal, 

Articles 153, 164, 175, 250, and 252. have been dealt with by the three 

' R^leraent d'organisation jndi- Tribuuala of First Instance under the 

ciaire, title II. Articles 2 and 12 to 21, Decree of 26th March 1900. Moi'eover, 

and the Code of Criminal Inatruction, there is, at times, a more or less marked 

chap. viii. disagreement in the view of certain 

^ " In the Mixed Tribunals system questions taken by the two Chambers 

there is no Court of Cassation, and this of the Court of Appeal, and no 

inconvenience has become more marked machinery is provided for settling the 

aince the appeals from the Summary law upon such matters." — The Judicial 

Courts, instead of going, as heretofore, Adviser's Beport of 1904, p. CO. 
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par lee juges de premiere inBtance. H n'y aura pas lieu h la 
recusation p^remptoire. Le Miniature public donnera sea con- 
clusioDB par fcrit."^ There is a somewhat similar practice in the 
Court of SeBsioa in Edinburgh. When a case comes before either 
Division of the Inner House, involving a point of law which has 
previously been decided by the other, and the Division considering 
the question cannot agree with the previous decision, the two 
Divisions form themselves into a single court of seven judges and 
reconsider the whole question. The Judicial Adviser, in referring 
to this decision in his Report for 1904, makes the following 
remarks : * " It is to be hoped that it may prove a palliative, in a 
certain d^ree, for the evils referred to; but it is most regrettable 
that it should have proved impossible to devise any scheme for 
remedying the contradictions and divergences in the decisions 
of the Tribunals of First Instance, sitting in appeal, because 
many of the questions with which they have to deal never came 
before the Court of Appeal at all. It is only fair, however, to 
state, whUe on this subject, that the contradictions and diver- 
gences in question — for the settlement of which it was so very 
desirable to provide — are due far less to any fault which 
could be found with the personnel of tlie Mixed Tribunals, than 
to the intrinsic defects of the law provided for the juc^es to 
administer." 

The competence of the Mixed Courts, as contrasted with the 
Native and Consular Courts, is determined by the general principle 
that they are exclusively competent in all civil and commercial cases 
between foreigners of different nationahties or between natives and 
foreignera,' the Consular Courts having competence in such eases 
where both paities are of the same foreign nationality, and the 
Native Courts where both parties are native. The Mixed Courts 
have also competence in all actions referring to immovable property 
in which a foreigner is interested, and that even when the two 
parties are foreigners of the same nationality ; but the Native Courts 

' Now law by Decree, 24th Dec. 1906. nationality diffdrente, en dehors du 

* The Judicial Adviaer'e Report for statut pei'sonnel. lis connaftront aussi 

1904, p. 61. de toutes les actions reellea immo- 

^ "Ces Iribiinftux connaitront aeub biliirea eutre toutes personnes, meme 

de touts les contestations en matifere appartenant k la mOme nationality." — 

civile et commercial e, entre indigenes B^lement d'organisation judiciaire, 

et i^trangera et entre ^trangera de Article 9. 
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are competent when both parties are natives.* The question of com- 
petence thus depends on that of nationahty. What, then, does the 
B^glement d'organisation judiciaire mean by "Stranger and indigene?" 
All Ottoman subjects are considered natives, and all non-Ottomans 
foreigners,* and it is not necesBary that the foreigner's Government 
should have received Capitulations or have been a party to the 
institution of the Mixed Courts. Persons under the " protection " of 
a foreign State are also r^arded as under the jurisdiction of the 
Mixed Courts. Such persons were, under the Capitulations, entitled 
to the same privil^;e8 as subjects of the protecting State, and since 
the Capitulations continue to subsist, except in so fax as they have 
been expressly abrogated, and this question was left unaltered. 



I " La competence baa^ aiir la nature, 
TUttWe immobili^re de la denmnde doit 
a'entendre restreinte »iii actions entre 
^trangerB et indigenes et entre ^tranf^ra 
de la meme nationality. Elk ne aanrait 
Stre ecendue aux actions r^ellea inuno- 
bili^res entre indig^aea. 

"En CBS de contestation de la part 
du diSiendeur, il incombe a« deniandeur 
de foiimir la preiive qu'il appartient 
i, une nationality diffi^rente du celle 
du d^fendeur, ce fait conatituant la 
condition esaenlielle de la competence 
des tribunaux mintes i counaitre de 
I'action,"— Alexandria, 17th May 1876, 
R. 0. i. p. 67. 

" La diaposition exceptiounelle de 
I'art, 9 du R^lement d 'organisation 
juditiaire qui altribue eonipi5tence aux 
tribunaux de la Rdforme dans les con- 
testations rielles immobiliferea entre 
toutes personnes, ne a'appli(|iie pas 
aiix contestations inter venues entre 
indigfenes." — Alexandria, fllli February 
1873, R. 0. iv. p. 119. 

* Alexandria, 1st Marcli 1877, R. 0. ii. 
p. 157, Persians held to be "Strangers." 

" Les tribunaux de la Refoniie sont 
seuls coinpC'teiita J) connaitre des coa- 
testatious entre indigbnea et etrangers ; 
par te ternie ' iStrangers,' il faut entendre 
toutes pereonnea noii originaires du 
pays. 

" L'adh^on h la nouvelle organisa- 
tion judiciaire n'litait, necessaire que de 



la part des puissances dont lea stijeta 
jouisaaient des droits et privil^es 
garantia, soit par lea capitulations, soit 
par des usages exteneifs de cellee-ci. 

" Le traits du 20 d^cenibre 1875 entre 
la Sublime Porte et le gouvemement 
pei'sana reconnaJt explicitement aux 
aiijets pei-saus la quality d'^trangers, et 
stipule qu'ils seront traitda aur le pied 
de la nation la pliia fovoria^, 

"Ce trait^ par cela qu'il a it& con- 
tract^ k une ^poque ovk la R^forme 
judiciaire ^gyptienne £tait d£j& en 
vigueur, est tout autant applicable, en 
ce qui conceme les dispositions pro- 
mulgu<^es en Egypte, pour r^ler les 
int^rets des Strangers, qu'en ce qui 
conceme les avantages g^n^rauz ac- 
cord*^ aux Strangers r^idant dans les 
autres parties de I'Empire ottoman." 

Alexandria, 8th June 1879, R. 0. iv. 
p. 390, subjects of Morocco held to be 
" etrangers." 

"Le Maroc, jouiaaant d'une entifere 
politique et ^taut gouvem^ 
ind^pendant de I'em- 
pire ottoman, ses sujets doivent £tre 
considiiriis comma Strangers et, partant, 
ils aoiit justiciabtea des tribunaux de la 
R^fomie dans leura rapporte avec lea 
sujets locaux." 

The same decision was given in 
reference to subjects of Algiers. — Alex- 
andria, 16tl) February 1882, R. O. viL 
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protected persons are still entitled to the same privileges as subjects, 
that is to say, they are under the jurisdiction of the Mixed Courts. 
Nationality is, as a rule, determined by a conBular certificate in the 
case of a foreigner,^ and by a certificate from the local authority in 
the ease of a native ; and, if there is any conflict, it must be decided 
diplomatically, the ooae being adjourned until the negotiations are 
finished. A change of nationality by one of the parties during the 
course of the action does not affect the question of competence : 
"Le changement de nationality des parties, survenu dans le eours 
du proems, ne saurait avoir pour eflet de modifier la competence 
du tribunal mixte."* 

The result of these decisions has been to extend the jurisdiction 
of the Mixed Courts beyond what might have been expected from 
the original article of the R^glement ', but the absolute incompetence 
of the Native Courts during the earlier days of the Mixed Ttibunals 
led all parties to concur in this extension, and, as we shall see later, 
the natives themselves did all in their power to escape from the 
jurisdiction of their own courts, and have their actions tried by the 
Mixed Courts. One of the most important methods by which the 
Mixed Courts increased their competence, to the disadvantage of both 
the Consular and Native Courts, was by the development of the theory 
of Mixed Interest. The E6glement d'organisation judiciaire, in defin- 
ing the competence of tlie Mixed Courts, limits it to cases between 
foreigners of different nationalities, or between foreigners and natives, 

' " Lea certificala de I'autoritiS con- d^fcndeur, De a'cjipoae pas k ce qu'un 

aulaire d^ckrajit formellement qii'iin proces compete mment introduit et 

individii est coiisid^r^ uomme Biijet de iMursuivi devout ces tribunaux soit 

la nation donl cette aiitorite relive, font cuiitinuc et termini devant le^ memes, 

preuve de la iiatbnftlit^ duclar^e daoa selon la rigle r ' Ubi initiam ibi Jinem 

tescertificats."— Alexandvin, 7th Decern- habere dtbtt judicium..' "—2nd Detemlier 

l)er 1878, R. 0, ii. p. 38. For tonflict, 18S0, R. 0. vi. ji. 30. 

see Ale.tandris, 19th April 1376, E. O. "Lea tribiinaux de la R^forme, com- 

i. p, 31. [let^niment saiaia de la connaissance 

' Alesandria, lat J«ne 1861, R, 0. vi. d'lin litige entre partiea de nationalites 

p. 184. ditferentes, wintiniient d'etre cotniio- 

" Le changement d'<itat survenu uhez tenbj ]ioiir statiier aur la contestation, 

line de-s i>Brtie», k ittoina qu'll u'ait puiii' dans le ua-i oil, x>ar suite de cliangemeiit 

efFet de ta aoiistraire d'une maniire de iiutioimlit<i de Tune des parties, 

abaoliie i la jnridiction des tribunanx survenu daiia le coiirs de I'inatance, les 

de la Refonae et de lui constituer uue parties ont eeasi; d'apiiartenir h, dea 

position privilegite, telle il ne le (aire iiationalitea difKreiites." — 2lBt April 

d^jiendiv aucimement de cea tribuiiaox, 1881, R. 0. vi. p. 154. 
Boit comiiie demandeiir, eoit coninie 
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but in practice there are a very large number of transaetiona in which 
more than two parties are interested ; and it is not seldom that some 
third party may be interested indirectly. The question raised waa 
whether the Mixed Courts should be considered competent if this 
third party was a foreigner. After considering the cases decided in 
reference to this question, there can be no doubt that it haa been the 
uniform practice of tlie Mixed Courts to claim competence whenever 
there was the slightest excuse for so doing. The principle may be 
stated as follows r " The competence of the Mixed Courts is not deter- 
mined simply by the nationality of the parties to the case, but also, 
and more especially, by the nature of the interests involved in tlie 
action. As soon as a ' mixed intereet ' clearly arises in any case 
brought before the Courts, the Mixed Courts should have jurisdiction, 
even if the parties to the ease are of the same nationality, native or 
foreign. As a result, so soon as a ' mixed interest ' appears in an 
action brought before the Consular Courts by two foreigners of the 
same nationality, or before the Native Courts by two natives, the 
Consular or Native Courts should, ipso facto, cease to have com- 
petence ; and all the procedure which passed before the appearance 
of the 'mixed interest' should be considered as not having taken 
place, this procedure being entirely without effect in regard to tlie 
third party, whose intervention has given rise to the 'mixed 
interest." " ^ 

Article 13 of the E^glement d'organisation judiciaire justifies 
the theory of Mixed Interest, at least in one particular ease : " Le 
seul fait de la constitution d'une hypoth^que, en favour d'un Stranger, 
sur les hiens immeiibles, quels que soient le possesseur et le propri^- 
taire, rendra ces tribunaux compc^tents pour statuer sur la validite de 
I'hypothfeque et sur toutes ses consequences, jusques et y compris la 
vente foreiSe de I'immeuble, ainsi que la distribution du pris." The 
practice of the Mixed Courts has, however, extended so far that the 
Egyptian Government was forced to intervene by submitting certain 
reforms, limiting the theory, to the International Commission which 
sat ill 1898, These reforms, unfortunately, met with little or no 
success. The theory may be considered from two points of view. 
The " mixed interest " may arise, on the one hand, by the appearance 
of a third party who has an indirect interest in the subject of litiga- 

' Du Bausas, vol. ii. p. 327. See also EuropiienB en Egypte," Faria, 1696; 
Lamba, " La Condition Juridique des pp. 133 to 183. 
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tion — this may be the case in bankruptcy, saisie arr^t, assignment, 
or as the result of the registration of a title in the Mixed Courts ; or 
it may result, on the other hand, from one of the parties to the case 
being a juristic person, an individual member of which is a foreigner, 
as is the case in certain of the Egyptian Administrations and in 
certain Limited Liability Companies. 

The application of the theory of "mixed interest" to cases of 
bankruptcy is of frequent occurrence. If one of the creditors belongs 
to a difTerent nationality from that of the bankrupt, a mixed interest 
arises, and the case must come before the Mixed Courts. It is 
sufficient if this creditor's interest should only appear after the 
procedure has commenced, and this appearance will nullify all pro- 
cedure which may have taken place before the Consular or Native 
Courts.^ In a Saisie Arr^t, arrestment, or garnishee order, the case 
is equally simple, since there are three persons involved; and the 
application of the theory of mixed interest to this case has led to it 
being used as a method of escaping the jurisdiction of the Native 
Courts. An example will show how the practice was carried out. 
" A native creditor, having a dispute with his native debtor, would 
garnishee a foreigner, who, as he alleged, owed money to his debtor, 
and obtain an injunction forbidding him to part with any sums he 
might otherwise have paid to the latter ; or, where two natives were 
engaged in a law-suit before the Native Courts, a foreigner, by a 
collusive arrangement with the defendant, would attach some 

' "Le tribunal mixtede commerce est "La mise e» ^tal de faillite est le 

corapL'tent pour declarer la faillite d'lin premier acte de la liquidation giii^rale 

commerfBiit, qnoiqu'elle soil demaiidi-e iorcie dea biena dn d^biteur, Uquida- 

par un genl cr&mcier de la meme tion qui a le caractere d'une contesta- 

nationality que le failli, si d'ailleura tion jiidiciaire. 

il nisiilte dea pifecea produites qu'il "Du moment oA dans une faillite lea 

existe d'aiilrea crtianciera appartsnaul k int^rfeta de persounes appartenant h des 

diffireiites national itiia."— Case quoted nationality diff^reiites aont eiigagfa, la 

by Borelli, p. 6, Alexandria, 31st competence dea tribunaui mixtes ne 

March 1881, El Cliamaki C. Faillite saurait etre conteat^e. 

Omar Zasuari. Also, in the same sense, "Si la faillite a d^ji iti ddclarte par 

Alexandria, 8th February 1877, R. 0. un tribunal consiilaire, loraqw'il n'y 

ii. p. 105. avail d'int^reas^ conuus que descrian- 

"Ell niatifere de contestations entre ciers appartenant k la nationality^ du 

BHjets de nationalitis diffij rentes, la failli, ce tribunal, alora competent, se 

r^Ie est la competence des tribiuiaux trouve dessaisi par le senl fait de I'in- 

de la Reforme ; I'exception est la com- tervention de ci'&mciere de nationalit^s 

pitencedelajuridictioiiconsulairepour diffiirentes." 
les afEaires relatives au statut personnel. 
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im^naiy aum, said to be owed to bim by the plaintiff, and claim 
that in the event of judgment for the plaintiff the debt ehould be 
paid by the defendant to himatilf, and not to the plaintiff in the 
action. In both these cases the jurisdiction of the Mixed Tribunals 
was held to bo immediately founded, and all further action on the 
part of the Native Courts forthwith paralysed." ' The matter was 
brought before the International Coramiasion of 1898, and legislation 
introduced to prevent the abuse to Bome extent.* Another method 
of transferring a case from the competence nf the Native Courts to 
that of the Mixed Tribunals ia also connected with this theory of 
mixed interest. It arose iu reference to assignments of claims. If a 
contract existed between two natives, but the creditor assigned his 
right to a foreigner, the Mixed Courts became competent The 
impropriety of this procedure was a^ravated by the fact that it was 
entirely contrary to the principles of Mohammedan Law, since, 
according to that law, no pecuniary claim can be transferred by the 
creditor without the consent of the debtor. The International Com- 
mission of 1898 remedied this defect by enacting that " purely civil 
eng^ements contracted between natives cannot be assigned save 
with the consent of the debtor, which shall be proved by a document 
in writing, or by recourse to the judicial oath." 

The competence of the Mixed Courts in reference to immovable 
property' extends to all actions between foreigners or natives, or 

' Tlie Judicial Adviser's Report, 1899. between the debtor and the person 

» " Where a foreigner is garniaheed gamisheed, or when the paities them- 

1)y a native in resjtect of a debt owed selves put an end to the suit." 
to the latter by another native, the suit ' The question of what actions in 

concerning the validity of the attach- regard to immovable property are 

meiit shall lie brought before the Mixed iitchided in this article has caused 

Tribunals, hut the dispute concerning some difficulty. It has, however, been 

the claim itself, as between the two very fully discnased by Du Rausas, 

natives, shall continue to 1ie subject to vol. ii. pp. 354 lo 367, who sums up 

the jurisdiction of the Native Courts." the matter aa follows : — "En r^lit^ la 

" If, during the continuance of a suit legislation mixte, ccuvre pratique sans 

between two natives before the Native pretention doctrinale, ignore la classifi- 

Courts, & foreigner attaches the litig- cation des actions iouaobili^res en 

ious claim, this attachment shall only actions r^elles et actions personnelles ; 

take effect upon whatever sum the elle recounait une seule claaae d'actions 

Native Tribunals may adjudge to be immobilizes qui compiend les actions 

due, and the atWching creditor shall personnelles iramobiliires et les actions 

not be enabled to take action against r^elles immobiliferes proprement dltes, 

the person ganiisheed until the suit is et elle confond les nnes et les autres 

terminated, save in the case of collusion sous la denomination unique d'actions 
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between foreigners, even when they are of the same nationality. A 
certain amount of doubt had arisen ae to the meaning of the last 
sentence of the article of the It^glement, " personnes appartenanb h 
la m^me nationality." The Mixed Court of Cairo held that this 
included actions brought by one native against another, while the 
Court of Alexandria held that such cases were within the competence 
of the Native Courts. The question was brought before the Inter- 
national Commission of 1898, which decided in favour of the Court 
of Alexandria, and the Decree of 26th March 1900 made the necessary 
amendments. The question of mixed interest, in this connection, 
arose in reference to the system of registration of title as practised in 
Egypt. There are in Egypt three distinct authorities having power 
to register titles transferring immovable property or constituting real 
rights. These are the Mixed Courts, the Native Courts, and the 
Mehkemah, There are two forms of registration — transcription in 
the case of titles transferring ownership or constituting a real right, 
and inscription as in the case of a security of hypothec. The Mixed 
Court of Appeal has held that a mixed interest arises from the fact 
of a foreigner inscribing a right of hypothec at the registry of the 
Mixed Courts, and that thereby they acquire exclusive jurisdictioa 
in reference to the immovable, and that all acts of the Native Courts 
which tend to modify the situation of the immovable are rendered of 
no effect.' 

The second form of the theory of Mixed Interest is best explained 
by realising that there are two kinds of juristic person in Egypt. 
The first has a " Native " personality, and comes within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Native Courts in all its dealings with natives ; while the 
second has an " Egyptian " personality, and its dealings with natives 
are within the competence of the Mixed Courts. But both classes of 
juristic persons, whether " Native " or " Egyptian," are Egyptian in 

r^lka immobiliirea, car elle considfere, toutes l«s actions immobilifei'ea entre 
nan jtas, Jk vrai dire, leur fondemeut, Strangers appartenant k la meme 
nmia le but anqnel elles tendent, qui nationality. Cette competence ex- 
eat, quel que soit ce fondement, la elusive eiiate, d'ailleura — et ancuti 
reconnaissance ou reieroice, I'attribu- doute iie peut s'^ever aur ce point — au 
tion ou la constitution, la retrocession poBsessoire auasi bien q\i'au pdtitoire." 
ou la r&:npiration d'un droit riel ' 23rd December 1891, B. L. J,, iv. 
inuHobilier. Concluona done en toute p. 58 ; 23rd November 1892, B. L. J., 
certitude qwe les tribunaux mixtes v. p. 22 ; iBt March 1893, B. L. J., v. 
out competence, et par oona^quence p. 152 [ and a large number of other 
competence eicluaive, pour Btatuer aur cases in the same sense. 
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the senee that they are not foreign. In r^ard to the Egyptian 
Government, the majority of the adminiBtrations or departments are 
" Native," and cases arising between them and natives are brought 
before the Native Courts ; but there are also a number of administra- 
tions directly connected with the central Government which are not 
"Native" but "Egyptian," so that eases arising between them and 
natives are brought before the Mixed Courts. These " Egyptian " 
administrations were all specially created by the International Con- 
ventions which were consented to by the Powers, in order to secure 
the interests of the creditors of the Egyptian Debt. Speaking 
generally, these bodies were given the management of certain state 
properties, with the duty of collecting their revenues and using them 
for the service of one or other of the debts; and to insure their 
proper administration, a certain proportion, at least, of their members 
were foreigners. In the first place, the Decree of 7th May 1876, 
which created the Unified Debt, and the Law of Liquidation of 17th 
July 1880 set aside the receipts of the Egyptian Customs and the 
taxes from the four provinces of Gharbiah, Manouiiah, Behera, and 
Assiut for the service of the Unified Debt ; while the receipts of the 
Egyptian Railways and Tel^raphs and the Port of Alexandria were 
affected for the service of the Privileged Debt by the Decree of 1876, 
the Law of Liquidation, and the Decree of 27th July 1885.' Similarly 
a loan was arranged in 1877, the Daira Saniah Estates being set aside 
as security for its payment ; while another loan was negotiated in 
1878 secured on the Domains Estates. In the second place, not only 
were these revenues expressly set aside for the service of these 
different debts, but these International Agreements set up special 
administrations to see that the revenues were employed for the 
purposes intended. Thus the Caisse de la Dette* was created by the 
Decree of 1876, and now consists of six foreign commissioners 
nominated by the six Great Powers and appointed by the Egyptian 

' Putting into efFect the Convention cution dea diapositiona concemant les 

of London of 1885. ftflfectationa des reveniis, lea t«ui 

' Decree of 2nd May 1676, Article 4, d'int6ret dea dettes, la garantie du 

and Law of Liquidation, Article 38 : Ttisor, et gdn^ralement toutes lee 

"Les commisaaires de la dette, repr^ obligations qui incuubent k notra 

sentaiita ligaiix des porteura de titrea, Gouvernement, en vertii de la pr^sente 

auront quality pour pouranivre, devant loi, k I'l^rd du service dea dettes 

lea tribunauJt de la Rdforme, conti-e privilegi6e et unili(5e." Article 37 of 

1 'ad ministration financifere repr^nt& Decree of 28th Novemltcr 1904 is 

par uotre mioistre des finances, I'ex^ practically in the same terms. 
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Government, their duties being to receive the revenues affected for 
the service of the Unified and Privileged Debts, and to see that the 
interest is duly paid. By the arrangement of 1877, the Daira Estates 
were placed ^der an administration consisting of three commis- 
sioners, an Egyptian, an Englishman, and a Frenchman, the first 
acting as president, and in 1878 the Domains Estates were placed 
under a similar administration. In 1876 another administration, 
consisting of an English commissioner as president, and a French and 
Egyptian commissioner, was appointed to administer the Railways, 
Telegraphs and Port of Alexandria. In all these commissions or 
administrations there was not only a strong foreign element, but theii* 
principal duty was to administer the different sources of revenue in 
the interests of the foreign creditors; the "mixed interest" was 
therefore easily established.^ The only difficulty in the way of 
declaring the Mixed Courts competent was the fact that, in certain 
instances at least, the International Conventions expressly stated 
that the commissioners were Egyptian officials,* but this argument 
was not strong enough to prevail against the undoubted mixed 
interest, and the courts had no difficulty in declaring that, although 
the administrations were Egyptian, they were not " Native," and 
that all cases arising between them and natives should come before 
the Mixed Courts. In reference to the Customs Administration, the 
ai^ument in favour of a " mixed interest " was not so strong, since, 
although its revenues were affected for the service of the debt, it was 

■ Decisions of the Mixed Court iu entre deux indigenes, s'il vient k a'y 

reference to the Daira Administration : manifeater d'une mani^re eertaine un 

Alexandria, 10th March 1887, Borelli, int^ret mixte, raeme non intervenaut 

p. 7, and 14th March 1888, R. 0., xiii. on appel^ lea tribunaiix de la lUforme 

p. 112; "Les tribiinaux mixtea sont out seula aiitoritd pour y statuer. 

eomp^tents pour connaitre de toutea " D'apr^ le texte et I'esprit du 

les contestations entre la Daira Sanieh Rfeglement d'oi^nisation judiciaire, les 

et dea tiers, meme indigbnes. intirels mixtes ne peuveut, en caa de 

" La competence se determine d'api'ia difficultiSa, dependre d'autrea tribiinaux 

le caractire dea inti5rcta en caiwe, et que dea tribimaiis niixtea ; s'il en dtait 

non d'aprfea la personnalit^ de ceux qui aiitrement, toutea les garaiitiea tixiea 

lea repr^ntent. par I'institution de la Rdfornie se 

"Si le directeur de la Daira Sanieh trouveraient par le fait indirectemeiit 

agitseiil pour la Daira en justice, il ne annuldes dana leura effets." The 

peut agir que aur I'autorisation du Domains Administration, Alexandria, 

conseil de direction, compose, en dehors 12th May 1881 ; R. 0., vi. p. 171 ; 

de lui, de deux EuropiSena and the Railway Administration in 

"II est de jurisprudence constante 1892. 

qu'alors nieme que le d6bat existeiait * Decree of Snd May 1876, preamble. 

15 
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administered by a native department, the ofRcials of which were 
directly under the Ministry of Finance, and appointed in the same 
manner as other officials of that department.^ 

The position of certain of these administrations has been affected 
by the Decree of 28th November 1904, which put in force the 
agreement made between France and England in that year.* Thus 
the revenues of the Hallways, Tel^aphs, and Port of Alexandria 
are no longer affected to the service of the debt, but are paid direct 
into the Egyptian treasury, the mixed administration being abolished ; 
in consequence, an action by a native against the Railway Administra- 
tion, for instance, would now be tried by the Native Courts.' The 
revenues of the customs are also no longer affected, so that no 
ai^ument in favour of a mixed interest could now be brought 
forward in reference to that administration. The Decree of 1904 
expressly leaves the Caisse de la Dette and the administrations of 
the Daira and Domains Estates as they were; but in October of 
1905 the Daira debt was completely paid o% and the administration 
ceased to act. ' 

The Mixed Commercial Code* enacts that "Limited liability 
companies can only exist by virtue of a Firman of the Khedive 
approving the provisions contained in the Memorandum of Association 
and authorising the incorporation of the company ; " and further, that 
all " limited liability companies which are founded in Egypt shall be 
of Egyptian nationality, and should have their headquarters in 
Egypt." If such company has shares held by foreigners, the Mixed 
Courts hold that this is sufficient to create a "mixed interest" and 
give them exclusive competence. This has been held in reference to 
the Suez Canal Company,* which was expressly declared to be an 

' Ale3Bndria,22ndMa7l889,B. L. J., de U juridlction mixte, il faut tout au 

I., p. 142 : "Les tribunaux niixtesaont moins que cet int^r£t soit fond^ aurua 

inconip^tenta pour juger ies contesta- droit qui pourrait Sventuellemeut ser- 

tions entn; I'ltdniiuifitration des doiianea vir de base k une intervention dans le 

«t les Bujeta locaux. proc^" 

" La seule affectation des recettes de * 8th April 1904. 

radminiatration dea douanes <^p- ^ See case of Youtut Ibrahim against 

tiennes au service de la dette uuifi^e the Egyptian Bailwayi AdminittTOtion, 

de I'Elat ne saurait enlever k cette decided in 1906, where the Mixed 

Administration son caract^re primitif Appeal Court of Alexandria held that 

d'administTation indigene. thej were incompetent. 

" Si I'exiateDce d'un simple inUret * Mixed Commercial Code, Articles 

mixte doit entrafner I'lncomp^tence de 46 and 47. 

la juridlction indig^e et fonder eel le '" La compagnie universelle du canal 
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Egyptian company by the Convention of 22nd February 1866 ; and 
in the same manner decisions have been given in favour of the 
competence of the Mixed Court in reference to the Ottoman Bank, 
which by the Act of Conceasion, 18th September 1878 and 5th 
April 1879, waa declared Ottoman, and the Cairo Water-works 
Company. When foreigners hold shares in such ^yptian companies 
they cease to be native companies and become " E^ptian," in the 
sense that the Mixed Courts are alone competent to try coses between 
them and natives. The object of the l^slator in requiring Ehedivial 
authorisation is said to be to prevent these companies coming under 
the jurisdiction of the consuls, and ceasing to be under the application 
of Egyptian law. If an Egyptian company were entirely in the hands 
of native shareholders the Native Courts would alone be competent ; 
and a foreign company founded abroad, in accordance with the laws 
of that foreign State would be considered to have the nationality of 
that State, and treated as foreign. 

Another result of the theory of Mixed Interest is to place the 
Municipality of Alexandria under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Mixed Courts. This Municipality was constituted by a Decree of 



de Suez, k loiiuelle ont et^ confi^ dm 
intiTets intematioiuiux, eat Jiiaticiable, 
pour toiia sea procJs ni5a en Egypte, 
soil dans ses t&pporU aveu le Oouvenie- 
meiit, soit daiiB see rapporU avec les 
indigenes on les etmngers, k <pirlqiie 
nationaliliS qu'ils appBrtieiiiieiit, des 
tribiiiinux de la Rufoime, seuls c-om- 
])etuiits dana le pays pour atatiier aiir 
les u}iitestationa mixt«a." — Alexandria, 
mtlx SUy 1880, R. 0., v. p. 263. 

Similar decision in the cose of The 
Egyptian Government v. Tht Ottoman 
Bank, Alexandria, 8th Mav 1690, 
B. L. J., II., p. 266. Also in a case 
1>raiigbt by a native against the Cairo 
Water-works Company, Alexandria, 
21at June 1894, B. L. J.', VI., p. 320, in 
■which it was stated that ; " La coin- 
p6t«nce des juridictions se d<itermine 
d'aprfcs le caractire des intiircts engagi5» 
all procts, et non d'aprta la jiersonnalit^ 
de ceiii qui lea repi^aent^nt. . . . 
Attendu dus lors quelle que aoit la 
nationality des parties en cause, que 
les tribunanx de la Reforme, appel^ 



d'apres rea])rit et le texte du Rigle- 
luent d'organisatiou judiciaire, h. sauve- 
garder les iuti^rets mixt«8, ont seuls 
autorit^ pour statuer sur lea ditf^rends 
de cette ikature ; attendu qu'en effet, 
e'il en dtait atitrement, toutes les 
garauties fixiJes et miaea sona la sauve- 
garde de 1' institution mcme de la 
Rffunue se trouveraient par le fait 
indireutenient annuities dans leura 
effets ; que pen importe done que le 
litige soit engagii entre deui person- 
nalitiis de la muiue nationalitt!, du 
moment que I'intiiret mixte s'y 
nianifeste d'une nianiire certuine et 
incontestable. ..." 

Other companies may likewise have 
a mixed interest: "La socii5t6 en 
nom collectif form6e entre deux ou 
plusienrs personnea de national! t<! 
diff^rente est mixte. En cons^uence, 
elle eat justiciable des tribunaux 
mixtes, pour les contestations entre 
associds ou avec les tiers itrangera ou 
indigenes." — Alexandria, 17tb Feliniary 
1887. B. O., xil p. 7a 
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1890, which was Bubraitted to the Powers before promulgation, and 
received their consent. It consists of twenty-eight members; sir 
are ex-oflicio members, eight are nominated by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, and fourteen are elected by difierent electoral divisiona of the 
city. As not more than three of these elected members may be 
of the same nationality, eleven at least of their number mast be 
foreigners. The mixed character of the Municipality is therefore 
evident from its constitution, and this character is strengthened by 
the fact that one of its most important duties is to levy local taxes 
on the foreigners resident in Alexandria. An ailment based on 
Article 13 of the Decree constituting the Municipality has been 
unsucceeefuUy used to transfer the competence of cases between 
the Municipality and natives to the Native Courts; this article 
expressly states that the Municipality is of native nationality. In 
spite, however, of this article, the Mixed Courta have always 
maintained that, in view of the undoubted mixed interest involved, 
they, and they only, have competence in all cases brought by or 
against the Municipality, whether the other party is a foreigner 
or a native. The question was brought before the International 
Commission of 1898, and an amendment was introduced whereby 
it was declared that: "La Municipalit<^ d'AIexandrie, dans scs 
rapports avec les indig^uea n'est pas justiciable des tribunaux 
mixtes," ^ 

The Mixed Courts have no competence in questions of Personal 
Statute;* the Consular and Religious Courts alone are competent 
in regard to such questions. If both parties to the action are 
foreigners of the same nationality, their Consular Court is com- 
petent, if both are natives the court of their Religious Community 
ia competent; while, if the parties are of different nationalities, 
the defendant's court is competent, this court being the Consular 

' Decree of 26tli March 1900. ils devront sui'seoir au jiigemeut du 

i "Lea questions relatives & r^tat et ii fond et fixer iin diilai dans leqiiel la 

la capacity dea personiies et au statut parlie contre laqnelle la qiieation pr^ 

matrimonial, aux droila de sncceasion judicielle aiira &ti aoulev^ devra la 

naturelle et testauentaire, aux tut«Uea faire juger definitivement par le juge 

«t curatelles, resCent du la coni]>etence coni]>eteut. Si cett« n^cessit^ n'est pas 

dii juge du statut personnel. Lorsque, reconnne, il sera pas9^ outre au juge- 

duus une instance, une exception de nient du fond." — Mixed Civil Code 

cKtte nature aoulev^e, si lea tribunaux Article 4. 

reconnaisscnt la ni^cessit^ de faire See also the caaea quoted by BorelUt 

statuer au pi'tialable mir I'exception, p. 60, in reference to this article. 
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Court of the defendant if he is a foreigner, and one of the R«l^ous 
Courts if he is a native. Personal Statute is defined by the Civil 
Code, and includes, "Les questions relatives k VitaX et fi la capa- 
city des personnes et au statut matrimonial, aux droits de succession 
naturelle et testamentaire, aux tutelles et curatelles." The enum- 
eration ia held to be limitative, so that questions of bankruptcy 
and gift are not included; but the subjects named are taken in a 
wide sense, and all questions which can be included under the 
titles specially mentioned are considered to be of personal statute. 
Thus, " statut matrimonial " includes ' the forms and procedure 
necessary for a valid marriage, questions of validity and proof, 
capacity, effects of marriage, the relationship between the parties 
and between parents and children, dissolution of marrit^e and its 
effects, marriage contracts, questions of dowry, and of gifts between 
husbands and wivea A question of personal statute need not 
necessarily arise as the principal point in an action, but may arise 
incidentally in another case which may be before the Mixed Courts. 
If this should happen, it is the duty of the court to adjourn untQ 
the question of personal statute has been decided by the competent 
Personal Court. The conditions for such adjournment are that the 
question of personal statute should be of &uch a nature that on 
its solution depends the decision in the principal action; but it is 
for the Mixed Court to decide whether adjournment is necessary, 
and it need only do so if the parties are in dispute as to the solution 
of the question of personal statute, and the court itself is in doubt 
as to this solution. Adopting this rendering of the clause, the 
Mixed Courts have decided in a number of cases that there was 
no need to adjourn, aa they were in a position to settle the difficulty 
themselves — in this manner deciding cases which ought only to be 
decided by the Personal Courts. Once the Mixed Court has adjourned 
it must accept the decision of the Personal Court as final, and all 
that it can demand is proof that the decision was duly given by 
the competent court.' 

' Aleiandria, 7lh June 1893, B. L. J., Ibrahim c Ouisaa Boctor. Alexandria, 

V. p. 298 ; Aleiwndria, 25th March 23rd Jviiie 1880, Boi'elli, p. 61. Also, 

1897, B. L. J., ix. p. 246 ; Alexandria, Alexaudiia, 9tli June 1881, R. 0., vi., 

iBt April 1891, B. L. J., iii. p. 278. p. 185. Alexandria, 20th June 1888, 

* Oliirghis El Kaiat c Chenuuda R. 0., liii., p. 273 ; Alexandria, 13th 
Korkos et autres. Alexandria, 18th December 1888, B. L. J., p. 211 ; Alex- 
March 1880, Borelli, p. 61 ; Mahmoud andria, 10th July 1891, B. L. J., iii. 
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Actions of revindication of immovable estate poseeaaed by an 
" ^tablissement pieux," brought by a foreigner against such poBseasor, 
are not within the competence of the Mixed Courts.' Consular and 
diplomatic agents' enjoy complete immunity from the jurisdiction 
of these courts as a result of the conventions made between I^pt 
and the Powers in relation to the institution of the Mixed Courts. 
This provision has been given the widest interpretation. Thus it 
has been held that the parties cannot renounce their right,' that 
dragomen and every grade of consular otlicer are included, and that 
the question of incompetence may be raised at any stage iu the 
course of the action. The position of such parties should be the 
same as that which they occupied before the Reform, when the 
maxim " actor sequitur forum rei " applied. In virtue of this maxim 



p. 383 ; Alexandria, 18th Match 1891, 
B. L. J., iii. p. 236 ; Alexandrin, 10th 
February 1898, B. L. J., x. p, 136; 
Alexandria, 27th FeLniary 1696, B. L. 
J., viiL p. 138 ; AJexandrio, 11th 
Febniary 1897, B. L, J., ix. p. 185 ; 
Alexandria, 22itd December 1897, B. 
L. J., X. p. SB ; Alexandria, 10th 
February 1898, B. L. J., i. p. 136. 

If no decision has been given by the 
Personal Court within the period fixed 
for adjournment, it would appear that 
the Jlixed Coui'ts ai-e entitled to decide 
the case themselves. — Dn Kansas, p. 
368. 

' R^lement d'organieation judiciaire. 
Article 12 :— 

" Ne sont pas soiimisea i ces tribunauK 
les demaudes des i^tntngers contre un 
^tablissenieiit pieux, en I'evendication 
de la propriet<^ d'inunoublea poss^d^ 
par cat dtabliaaement ; maiB ila seront 
compdtenta pour statuer eur la demande 
intent^ sur la i^uestion de possession 
legale, quel tine soit le deniaudenr ou 
le ddfeudeur." 

'"Les immunities, les privilegea, les 
pr^n^tives et les exemptions dont les 
consulata i^tniiigers, ainsi que les fonc- 
tionn aires qui d6pende ii t d 'eux, jonisseut 
ftctuellement, en vertu des usages diplo- 
matiquea et des traitds en vigueiu', 
restent niaintenua dana leur integrity ; 
en cous^uence, les agents et consuls 



g^neiaux, les consuls, les lice-conBuls, 
leurs families et toutea les peraonnes 
attach^ li leur service, ne aeront pas 
jnsticiables des nonveaux tribuuaux et 
la nouvelle l<%ia1ation ne sera applicable 
ni k leurs peraonnes, ui & leiirs niaisoua 
d'habitation. La m€me reserve est ex- 
press^nient stipulee en faveur des ^tab- 
lissements catholiqties, soit religieiix, 
soit d'enseignement, placi^a sous le pro- 
tectoi«t de la Franc*."— Com'entiou 
agreed to between the French and 
Egyptian Goveniments, 25th Septeni- 
ber 1874, Borelli, p. cxi. The articles 
contained in the Conventions of other 
States are in similar terms. 

'According to the principles of Public 
International Law, Ambassadors, and 
other persona who are entitled to the 
privilege of exterritoriality, van re- 
nounce this privilege in civil cases if 
they desire to do so, and may bring 
the action as plaintiffs in the courts of 
the country to which they are accredited, 
— Hall, "International Law," 4th ed., 
pp. 190 and 181. 

Alexandiia, S4th Marub 1881, R. 0. 
vi. p. 121, and 18th March 1885, R. 0. 
X. p. 52, for dragoman ; Alexandria, 
leib May 1878, R, 0. iii. p. 249, 
consuls, etc., cannot renounce theiv 
right. Alexandria, 24th December 
1879, R. 0. v., the plea of incompet- 
ence may be raised at any stage. 
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a consular ^nt ehoald Bue a native in the Native Courts, but the 
Native Courts are now incompetent to try a civil suit to which a 
foreigner is a party. The illi^cal result of the literal interpretation 
of this immunity has, therefore, heen a denial of justice; and the 
question was, therefore, broi^ht before the International Commission 
in 1890, and again in 1898, and solved by a Decree of 1st March 
1901 : " All diplomatic and consular functionaries, sent by their 
respective Governments to Egypt (missi), and their families, may 
bring actions in the Mixed Courts as plaintiffs, but cannot be sued 
as defendants except by way of counter-claim within the limits of 
the principal claim. But if they are engaged in commerce or 
manufactories or own and exploit immovable estate in I^pt, 
they are subject to the jurisdiction of these courts for all com- 
mercial eases and for all actions in re^rd to immovables where 
their official functions are not involved." 

Certain religious establishments under the protection of France, 
Austria, Germany, and Russia were placed in a similar position as 
consular and diplomatic agents by the Convention of 1874.* The 
Mixed Courts gave similar decisions in reference to their incom- 
petence to try cases brought by or gainst such establishments, and 
the same difficulty arose. After the promulgation of the Decree 
of 1901, France and Austria negotiated with the Egyptian Govern- 
ment and obtained the same treatment for these establishments as- 
had been accorded to consular and diplomatic agents. The position 
of the Russian and German establishments is, however, unaffected 
by these agreements. 

The penal jurisdiction of the Mixed Courts includes the three 
categories of penal offences, crimes, delicts, and police contraven- 
tions;* but their competence in regard to these is not the same. 

' See the article of the agreeioent ester en justice dcvant ces tribiinauz, 

between France and Egypt of 19tli ni comme ddfendeuia, ni conime 

September 1874, quoted in the note demondeurs." 

above. See alao, Alexandria eth Marcb " E&glemeut d'oi^anisation judiciaire. 

1879, R. 0. iv. p. 181. Title II., Articles 6 to 10 :— 

" Lea ^tablissements religieux places, Articles. "Seix)ntaoumiees^hi juri- 

en Egypte, sous la protection du diction dea tribunaux ^gyptiena les- 

gouvemement aiistro-hongrois, ne sont pouisuites pour contraventions de 

ni juaticiables de tribunaux de la simple police el, en outre, lea accusa- 

R^orme, ni soumia k la nouvelle tiona port^es contre lea auteura et 

legislation. complices des crimea et dSlita sui- 

" lis nc peuveut, en cons^uence, vants." 
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The competence of the Mixed Courts ia reference to police con- 
traventions is general, and applies to all cases of contravention 
committed by foreigners {^inst Egj^tian police laws : " Les 



Article 7. "Crimea et d^lita commis 
directemeiit centre les magiatrats, les 
jiirfe et les officiers de jiistice, dans 
I'eiercice ou a I'occasion de I'enercice 
de leurs foiictions, 

" (a) Outrages par gestes, paroles ou 



"(6) Caloinniea, injures, pourvu 
qu'ellea aieat it& proHviea, soit en 
pr&ence du raagistrat, du jure ou de 
I'officier de justice, Hoit dana I'enceinte 
du tribunal, ou publii^es par voie 
d 'officii es, d'^rite, d'imprim^ de 
gravures on d'emblfemes ; 

"(c) Voies de fait contre leur pev- 
flonne, comprenant les coups, blesaurea 
et homicide voloataire, avec ou Sana 
pr^miiditation ; 

"(d) Voiea de fait exeriMks contre 
«iix, ou nienacea a eux faites, pour 
obtenir un acte injuate et illegal, ou 
rabst«ntion d'un acte juste et l^gal ; 

" (e) AbuB, pav un fonctionnaire 
public, de sou autoril^ contre eux, 
dana k menie but ; 

"(/) Tentative de corruption exerc^ 
directenient contre eux ; 

"(g) Recommandation donn^e h. u& 
juge, par un fonctionnaire public, en 
faveur d'une des partiea." 

Article 6. " Crimea et di^lits commis 
directenient contre i'executiou des sen- 
tences et des mandata de justice, 

" SaTOir : 

"(a) Attaque ou r^istance avec 
violence ou voiea de fait coutre les 
niagistrata en fonctions, ou les officiers 
de justice instrumentant ou agisaant 
Idgalement pour 1' execution des sen- 
tences ou maiidats de justice, ou contre 
les d^positaires ou agents de la force 
publique chai^ de prefer main forte 
& cette execution ; 

" (6) Abus d'autorit^ de la part d'un 
fonctionnaire public, pour empScher 
I'ex^ution ; 



"(c) Vol de pifecea judici*irea, dans 
le meme but ; 

" (d) Bris de Bcell^ appos^ par 
I'autorit^ judiciaire, d^toumemeot 
d'objeta saiaia en vertu d'une oj'dou- 
nauce ou d'un jtigement ; 

"(e) Evasion de prisonniera detenus 
en vertu d'un mandat ou d'une sentence 
et actea qui ont directemenl provoqu^ 
cette Evasion ; 

"(/) Recel des prisonnicrs ^vad^ 
dans le meme cas." 

Article 9. " Les crimes et drills im- 
putes aux juges, jures et officiera de 
justice quand ils seront accuse de les 
avoir commis dans I'exercice de leurs 
fonctions, ou par suite d'abus de ces 
fonctions, 

"(a) Sentence injuste rendue par 
faveur ou inimiti^ ; 

" (S) Corruption ; 

"(c) Non rdv^lation de la teutative 
de corruption ; 

"(rf) Dim dejvistice ; 

" (e) Violences exerc^ contre les 
parti cidiera ; 

"(/) Violation du domicile sans les 
formality l^les ; 

"((f) Exactions ; 

"(h) D^toumement de deniers 

"(i) Arrestation ill^galc ; 

"(j) Faux dans lea sentences et 

Article 10. " Dans lea disposition qui 
precedent, sont compria, sous la denom- 
ination d'officiersde justice, les grefiiera, 
les commis - greffiers asserment^ les 
interprfetes attacb^ au tribunal et les 
bulsslers titulaires, mais non les per- 
sounes chaig^es accidentellement, par 
d^l^tiou du tribunal, d'une signifi- 
cation ou d'un acte d'huissier. 

" La d^uomination de magbtrata 
comprend les assesseurs." 
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contraventions Bont lea actes que Is loi punit de I'emprisonnement 
pendant une semaine et au-deasous, on d'lme amende de 100 P. T. 
et an-deBBooB." ' They are enumerated in Articles 331 to 340 of 
the Mixed Penal Code, but have been subjected to considerable 
modification. The competence of the Mixed Courts in reference 
to delicts and crimes is limited to those specially mentioned in 
Articles 7, 8 and 9 of the R^glement d'organisation judiciaire; but 
these courts are competent in such cases whether the oCTendcr is 
a native or a foreigner. There are three classes of oases mentioned. 
The fii^t include a number of offences committed against the officials 
of the courts, such as "outrages par geates, paroles ou menaces; 
calomnies, injures . . ."; the second include offences committed 
against these officers, "coutre I'ex^ution des eentencea et des 
mandate de justice;" and the third include certain offences com- 
mitted by such officers themselves during the performance of their 
duties, or resulting from an abusive use of their powers. Their 
natiire is shown by the following examples: — "Sentence injuete 
rendre par faveur ou inimiti^; corruption . . . ddni de justice . . . 
violation du domicile sans les fonnalit^s l^galee. . . ." Diplomatic 
and consular agents are entirely exempt from the penal jurisdiction 
of the Mixed Courts.* 

The penal competence of the Mixed Courts was further extended 
by the Decree of 26th March 1900, which made them competent to 
try offences of simple and fraudulent bankruptcy committed by 
bankrupt merchants whose affairs might already be before these 
courts, or which were liable to be brought there ; that ia to say, in 
all cases where the bankruptcy was mixed. The punishment 
inflicted for fraudulent bankruptcy is from two to five years' 
imprisonment; while in simple bankruptcy,^ which includes less 
serious offences, such as reckless and unjustifiable extrav^ance, 
fraudulent preference of creditors, or omission to keep books, the 
penalty is from one month to two years. As a result of the 

' Mixed Penal Code, Aitiule 4. eur les actions civites r^ultant d'un 

* The position taken wp by the Mixed crime ou d'un diSHt, alors m^nie qu'ila 

Courts in reference to the civil action ne seraient pas comp^tents pour atatuer 

whicli may be connected with a penal atir Taction criminelle. — Alexandria, 

oEfence ia clearly ahown in the follow- 13th Match 1879, R. 0. iv. p. 191. 

ing judgment; — "Lea tribunaux de la * Mt:ced Penal Code, Articles 293, 

mforme sont compdtents pour statuer, 297. 
entre parties de nationality dilT^nt, 
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penalties incurred in these offences, they are classified as delicts, 
and are therefore tried by the special courts appointed to try 
delicts. The object of the Powers in making them delicts and not 
crimes was to obviate the necessity of calling a jury, which would 
have been necessary had they been classified aa crimes and placed 
within the jurisdiction of the Assize Courts. All other crimes and 
delicts committed by foreigners are within the exclusive competence 
of their consuls ; while those committed by natives are within the 
competence of the Native Courts. Conflicts, in regard to penal 
competence, which may arise between the Mixed and Consular 
Courts are determined by a special commission, consisting of two 
judges appointed by the President of the Mixed Courts, and two 
consuls chosen by the consul of the accused.^ 

The execution of judgments delivered by the Mixed Courts was 
a subject of some difficulty in the Eeform n^otiations. The trouble 
arose out of the attempt to reconcile two conflicting principles — the 
inviolability of the foreigner's domicile, and the right of a court to 
have its judgments executed by its own officers. The practice before 
the Eeform had been for consuls to execute all judgments delivered 
gainst their nationals. This insured the recognition of the privilege 
of domicile, but it sacrificed the right of a court to execute its own 
judgments. As a result of the Reform the first privilege is sacrificed 
in favour of the second.* " L'execution des jugements aura lieu en 
dehors de toute action administrative, considaire ou autre et sur 
I'ordre du tribunal. Elle sera effectu^e par les huissiers du tribunal, 
avec I'assistance des autorit^s locales, si cette assistance devient n^ces- 
aaire, maia toujours en dehors de tout ing^rence administrative. 

" Seulement, I'officier de justice eharg^ de l'execution par le tribunal 
est oblig^ d'avertir les consulats du jour et de I'heure de I'exteution, 
et ce, k peine de nullite et de dommages-inter€ts contre lui. Le 
consul ainsi averti a la faculty de se trouver pr^ent k I'ex^ution ; 
mais, en oas d'absence, il sera passe outre h rexSoution." In all cases 
where the execution involves the entry into the foreigner's domicile, 
notice of the execution must be given to the consul, with a statement 
of the day and hour when it is to take place ; but if the consul does 
not attend, after receiving notice, the execution may take place in 
his absence. Failure to notify the consul of the time of execution 

' lUglementd'organiisationjudiciaire, * R^lementd'oi^^iBationjudiciaite, 
Title II., Article 23. ibid., Article 18. 
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renders the officer who was reBponaible liable to a penalty, and 
maJces the execution itself liable to be declared void; but this 
nullity can only be claimed by the party himself i^ainet whom it 
was directed, and if he fail to claim it the nullity is covered. 

There are a number of acts connected with the penal jurisdiction 
of the Mixed Courts which are apt to infringe the inviolability of 
the person ' or of the domicile of a foreigner. These questions 
required special treatment in order to saf^^uard the privileges 
accorded to foreigners by the Capitulations. In the case where it 
is intended to bring an accusation of crime or delict against a 
foreigner, his consul must be immediately notified. If search has 
to be made within the domicile of a foreigner, his counsel should be 
immediately notified ; and " hors le caa de flagrant d^Ut ou d'appel 
de secours de I'lot^rieur, I'entr^e du domicile pendant la unit ne 
pourra avoir lieu qu'en presence du consul ou de son d(?l^gu6, s'il ne 
I'a pas autoris^e hors sa presence," ^ The position of the foreigner 
is further saf^paarded by a number of guarantees. Thus every 
criminal or delictual action t^ainst a foreigner must first pass 
through the hands of a council of Mixed Court judges, acting as 
Examining Magistrate. The procedure before this council, and 
that before the court during the action, should, if possible, be in 
one of the official languages known to the accused. The ofhcial 
prosecuting should also be a foreigner.' The attendance of 
foreigners as witnesses is provided for, and they are made liable to 
a fine if they fail to do so after receiving proper notification.^ In 
the case of a condemnation to imprisonment the foreigner is im- 
prisoned in the ordinary Egyptian prisons, but provision is made 
whereby the place of imprisonment may be inspected by the 
prisoner's consul.* The case of a death sentence is dealt with in 
Article 38 of the E^glement : " En cas de condemnation k la peine 
capitale, le repn^aentants des puissances auront la facidti^ de rfolamer 
leurs adminiatr^B. A cet effet, un d(51ai suffisant interviendra entre 
la prononc^ et I'ex^cution de la sentence, pour donner aux reprd- 
sentants des puissances le temps de se prononcer."' 

■ Btiglementd'organisatiotijiidiciBire, * Heglenientd'organisationjudiciaire, 

Title II., Articles 13, 20 and 21. Title II., Article 18. 

' Itnd., Title I., Article 27, and * iKrf., Title II., Articles 36 and 37. 

Title II., Articles 12, 14, 15 and 16. * Consular decisions are ipio facto 

Also amendment to Article 27 by executory in Egypt, even in reference 

Decree of 2eth March 1900. to tlie seizure of immovables, and the 

consul liaa full power to aee K* the 
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An important result of the institution of the Mixed Courts was 
to bring into unpleasant prominence the absolute inadequacy of the 
Egyptian Native Courts. These courts had been made the object 
of very adverse criticism by the International Commissions, which 
considered Nubar Pasha's su^ested refonns ; and immediately after 
the institution of the new courts both the Egyptian Government 
and its people became fully conscious of the need for reform. On 
the one hand, the Government appointed a commission to consider 
the possibility of reforming their courts; and, on the other, the 
people showed their preference for the new system by having 
recourse to measures, which were not always above suspicion, in 
order to bring their actions within the competence of the Mixed 
Courts. Lord Duflerin, in his Report of 1883,^ deacribes very 
clearly the influence of the new courts upon the minds of the 
Egyptian people : " Here ^ain," that is, in reference to the possible 
reform of native justice, "the progress of events has been telling in 
our favour, for though perhaps the Native Courts were never more 
imbecile and corrupt than they are at present, the institution on the 
confines of the land- of the International Tribunals, and the adminis- 
tration within earshot of the people of what, with all its imperfections, 
is recognised with wonder as a justice which can neither be bought 
nor intimidated, has generated in the heart of the nation an un- 
quenchable desire for righteous laws and a pure nw^tracy." Before 
describing the reform of the Native Courts and their present con- 
stitution, we shall refer briefly to the position of these courts before 
the British Occupation, and in doing bo we cannot do better than 
adopt the description contained in Lord DufTerin's admirable 
Report : — 

" The chief requirement of Egypt is Justice. A pure, cheap, and 
simple system will prove more beneficial to the country than the 
lai^est constitutional privil^es. The structure of society in the 

execution himself without the inter- seront exi^ciitoirea en ^^pte aur 

vention of any Egyptian authority, simple oi-donnance du prilaideut du 

The execution of foreign judgments, tri])unal, k charge de r^iprociU." — 

that is, judgments delivered by conrta Mixed Procedure Code, Article 468. 
situated in a foreign country, depends ' Egypt, No, 6, 1883. "Further 

upon the practice followed in the State Correspondence respecting ReoTfjuni- 

where the judgment was given. The sation in Egypt." No. 38. The Earl 

Egyptian system is Itaaed on red- of DufTerin to Lord Granville (received 

procity : "Les jugemeuts rendus k 14ch February 1883). Alaointhe Recueil 

Tetranger par un tribunal stranger des Documents Olficiels, 1883, p. 106. 
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East is 80 simple that, provided the taxes are righteously assessed, 
it does not require much law-making to make the people happy ; but 
the most elaborate legislation would fail to do so if the laws invoBted 
for them were not equitably enforced. At this moment there is no 
real justice in the country. What passes under the name is a 
mockery, both aa regards the Tribunals themselves, and the corpus 
juris they pretend to administer. In ancient days the Cadi, an 
essentially religious functionary, took cognizance of all disputes and 
gave judgment according to his own lights, without reference to any 
procedure; though he occasionally invoked such a text from the 
Koran, or such a phrase from a commentator as appeared most 
applicable to the matter in hand. His real inspiration, however, 
was too often drawn from the money bags of one, or perhaps both 
of the parties to the cause, while in his own person he was a mere 
tool, whenever it was necessary to make use of him, in the hands of 
the despotic Government of the day. 

" Since the time of Mehemet AH a hybrid sort of civil justice hfis 
been gradually established. The Cadis, or religious Judges, have, 
indeed, preserved their jurisdiction in questions relative to marriage, 
the descent of property, the guardianship of minors, etc. ; but all 
other matters, whether civil or commercial, are now brought before 
the Tribunals which have superseded them. Of these there are three 
sorts : one of First Instance (Medjlisa Ibt^ieh), located in each 
Mudirieh ; three Courts of Appeal (Medjliss Estisnaf) ; and a kind of 
Superior Council at Cairo (Medjliss el Ahkam), which has the faculty 
of quashing the judgments of the lower Courts and substituting 
its own decisions. But this organisation, though presenting a fair 
appearance on paper, is of little value as a justiciary. In the first 
place, none of the occupants of the Bench in any of these Courts 
have had a legal training, having been promiscuously selected from 
the general public, without reference either to their character or 
qualifications ; and, in the next, there are no real laws in existence 
to guide their proceedings. At one time the French Codes are 
invoked ; at another the r^ulations formerly in force before the 
Mixed Tribunals ; and at another the precepts of the Mohammedan 
religion. 

" The misery and confusion entailed by such a state of thii^ 
has long since attracted the attention of the Egyptian Government. 
Their conscience was still further quickened by the institution of the 
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Mixed Tribunale, or rather by the recommendation of the ' Commis- 
sion d'Enqu^te,' and in 1880 a Committee was appointed for the 
purpose of framing the necessary Codes and Procedures for the 
proposed Native Courts. The irruption of Arabi and his military 
associates into the Government suspended for a time the peaceful 
labours of this Commission ; not, however, before it had succeeded in 
drawing out a ' Eiglement Organique,' which was promulgated by 
Khedivial Decree on tlie 17th November 1881, In this document 
are laid down the principles essential to all justice, such as the 
equality of every citizen before the law and the independence of the 
Magistracy. The statute then proceeds to regulate the constitution 
of the Tribunals, their attributions, their discipline, and the general 
machinery required to provide the country with a complete judicial 
system. 

"Immediately after the re-establishmeut of the Khedive's authority 
the beneficent labours of the Commissioners were resumed, and for 
some time past it has been sedulously prosecuting its task. It is 
the natural and legitimate ambition of the Egyptian Government 
eventually to supersede the International Courts by its own 
Tribunals . . . and, with this view, it has been proposed to adopt, 
en bloc, the Civil, Commercial, and Maritime Codes now in use by 
the former. Unfortunately, these Codes are anything but perfect. 
. . . But the most important feature of the new project consists in 
the introduction into the indigenous Tribunals of a European 
element It seems to be universally acknowledged, both by the 
Government iteelf and by the native public opinion, that no measure 
short of this will ever definitely establish a spirit of purity and 
independence amongst the native magistracy. Servility and corrup- 
tion are so intertwined with their habits and traditions that the 
automatic cleansing of their Courts is out of the question. But it is 
hoped that when once they have been rendered robust and pure by 
the presence of a few high-minded Europeans it may become possible 
to preserve indefinitely the standard of righteousness which shall 
have been thus established. . . ." 

The Native Courts were reorganised by the Decree of 14th 
June 1883, a Court of Appeal being instituted at Cairo, and 
Courts of First Instance in several provincial centres.^ The 

> Decree, 14th June 1883, Article premiere instance dans chacune des 
5: "11 est institu^ un tribiuul de villes ci-apr^ : Le Caire, Benha, 
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majorit; of the juc^ea were natives, but a few Belgian and 
Dutch Judges were employed, and one Englishman. The post of 
Procureur-Gi^n^ral was originally held by an Englishman, and, after 
passing into the hands of a native for a few years, has since been 
occupied by Europeans.' The new system did not prove a success, 
and within a few years of its institution we find Lord Cromer writing 
of it in terms of the severest criticiam : * " I regret to say that the 
results attained so far have been most unsatisfactory. Complaints 
against the Tribunals have been growing in importance during the 
last two or three years, but I have never known them so loud or 
so universal as they are at present The most respectable classes 
amongst the Mussulman community are especially loud in their 
complaints. They say that the greatest nepotism exists in the 
distribution of appointments, and that Mahommedans are excluded 
in favour of Copts and Syrians. The members of the Bar say that it 
is useless to plead before Judges, many of whom are both corrupt 
and ignorant of law. The Government officials complain that the 
Tribunals almost invariably condemn the Government without much 
reference to the merits of the case. All classes agree that the pro- 
cedure is slow and cumbersoma It is notorious that many of the 
Judges may be bought." It took more than four years to " cleanse " 
the Courts. Some years of transition were required before the old 
order could change and give place to the new, and in this transition 
stage the new courts were unfortunately required to put down an 
exceptional outbreak of lawlessness in the provinces, which was 
officially called " brigandage." Nubar Pasha, who was Prime 
Minister at the time, considered that the Native Courts were 
incompetent to deal with the matter, and appointed Commissions 
of Brigandage.' " These Commissions," Lord Cromer writes in 1889, 
"are, in reality, much the same as courts-martial. The fact that 
TanUb, MouBourah, Alexandrie, Bini- question came before a Council of 
Souef, Siout et Eenah." The CoiirU Ministers, held under the presidency 
of Benha and Masouroh have been of the Khedive, it appeared to be the 
abolished ; there is now a First In- opinion both of the Khedive and of his 
stance Court at Zagazig. Ministers that there was no native 

' Despatch of Sir E. Baring to the in Egypt capable of filling this post. 
Marquees of Salbbury, Cairo, 18th which they considered should be lield 
Febmaiy 1891 : " It waa at first pro- by a European." 
posed that a native gentleman ... * Despatch of Sir E. Baring to the 
should be appointed Procure nr-G6n6ral Marquess of Salisbury, Cairo, 23rd 
in the place of M. Legrelle . . . But, October 1887. 
somewlMt to my sarprise, when the * Decree, 31st December 1886. 
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they should exist is in itself a standing reproach to the system under 
which justice is administered in this country." Their object " was to 
deal more expeditiously and more severely than was possible through 
the agency of the Ordinary Law Courts witl^ serious attacks on life 
and property, made by armed bands of marauders in the provinces." ' 
Unfortunately, these Commissions gravely abused their authority, 
and were guilty of the gravest acts of injustice and cruelty, even 
resorting to torture to procure the condemnation of the accused,* and, 
as a result of Lord Cromer's action, they were abolished in 1889,' 
But, even before the evils of the Commissions of Brigandage had 
been dealt with, Lord Cromer again repeats his indictment against 
the Native Courts : " Without entering into any great detail, I 
venture to submit to your Lordship the main criticisms which may 
justly be made on the present administration of justice. Broadly 
speaking, these criticisms are two in number. The character of each 
differs considerably. In the first place, it may be said that the 
institntiou of the new Tribunals has not put a stop to the arbitrary 
and illegal practices of the past. In the second place, it may be said 
that the new Tribunals have been unable to cope adequately with 
crime, and to afford sufficient guarantees for the maintenance of 
pubUc order and security." ' The appointment of an English Adviser 



' Two despatches of Sir E. Baring, 
30th April 1889. 

* See the two Reports of M. Leprelle, 
Procureiir-G^n^ral, Bth April 1889, en- 
closed in Lord Cromer's despatch of 
aoth April 1889 and September 1889, 
eiielosed in Lord Cromer's desjiatch of 
3rd January 1890. 

As a result of a special inqtiiry, 114 
persons who had been committed to 
prison by the Brigandage Commission 
were released. 

* By Decreeot 15th May 1889. The 
correspondence in reference to the Coni- 
missiou of Brigandage has lately been 
republished in the White Book, Egypt, 
No. 3, 1906. 

* Despatch of Sir E. Baring, 3rd 
January 1890. In developing his first 
criticism, Lord Cromer continues : " It 
is no exaggeration to say that, for 
the five years previous to July 1889, 
ihe ordinary Tribunals did not deal at 



all with the moat important cases of 
crime which occurred in the country. 
The civil Tribunals were practically 
superseded by the Commissioners of 
Brigandage. In other words, on elabo- 
rate and highly civilised system of 
justice existed in appearance, wheieas 
in reality, for all practical purposes, no 
such system existed at all in respect to 
criminal justice. . . ." The proceed- 
ings of the Commission of Brigandage 
" were often of the most arbitrary and 
illegal description. Torture has been 
frequently employed to extract confea- 
sions. Many persona have been con- 
victed on very insufficient evidence, 
and it is scarcely possible to doubt that 
some of these at least are innocent of 
the crimes for which they have been 
condemned. In fact, many of the 
worst abuses of the past have been 
reproduced." In reference to his second 
criticism, Lord Cromer writes ; " The 
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to the Ministry of Justice was su^ested, but a very flagrant case ia 
which the Kative Court of Appeal acquitted an Egyptian m^etrate, 
who had been guilty of resorting to torture, proved that this would 
not be BulQcient. " All this tends to show that the Native Court of 
Appeal ought to be so strengthened by the introduction of English, 
or, at all events, of European material, as to exclude any chance of 
such timidity perverting the course of criminal justice, at any rate on 
appeal," ' "I think the nomination of two more European Ju(^es 
to the Court of Appeal indispensable . . . Mr. Scott urges, and, I 
think, with great reason, that it is impossible that the Courts should 
work well until some of the native Judges, who are notoriously 
incompetent, are removed, and other more capable Egyptians 
appointed in their places. I believe there are about eight Judges 
who ought to be removed."* Mr. Scott was appointed Judicial 
Adviser by the Decree of 15th February 1891. His position is thus 
described by Lord Cromer : He " will not be entitled to a seat at the 
Council of Ministers, but it is understood that the Minister of Justice 
will keep him informed of all matters of importance affecting his 
Department, and that he will take no important step without 
previous consultation and agreement with Mr, Scott ; further, when- 
ever any judicial question may be before the Council of Ministers, 
the President of the Council may, if he thinks fit, request Mr. Scott's 
presence at the Council in order that he may afford to the Ministers 
his explanations and advice." ' At the same time a Committee of 
Inspection was appointed, consisting of the Judicial Adviser, one ot 
the Khedivial Counsellors, and the Procureur-G^n^ral, its duty being 
" de surveiller la marche, en g6n(5ral, du service des Tribunaux de 
Premiere Instance et des Delegations, et de faire, k ce sujet, des 
Bapports au Ministre de la Justice en lui s^nalant les irri^gularites 
qu'il aura relev^es."* 

root of the whole evil ia that the ' Despatch of Sir E. Baring, IBth 
system of criminal procedure is radi- January 1691. 

cally faulty, neither can any solid nor ^ Despatch of Sir R Baring, 13th 

pennaneiit improvement in the present Febntary IS&l. The appointment of 
state of affairs be anticipated, unless it a Judicial Adviser led to the resigua- 
be reformed and brought to a greater tion of Riyaz Pasha, who was then 
degi'ee than at present in harmony with Prime Minister, and who was opposed 
the requirements ot the country." to the subjection of the Native Osurta 

' D^patch of Sir K. Baring, 20th to the supervision of Europeans. 
October 1890, * Decree of 16th February 1891. 

"Comit^ de surveillance judiciaire." 
16 
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We have dwelt very fully on the ahortcomings of the Native 
Courts, but this has been done to show the great difficultiee with 
which the new adviser had to cooteod, and also to show how 
impossible it would then h&ve been to suggest any increase of their 
competence as in relation to the Mixed Courts. Since 1891 there 
has been prc^ressive improvement in the administration of justice ; 
and within three years of his appointment the new adviser was 
able to report that the administration was showing signs of improve- 
ment, and that the incompetent leven had been removed from the 
Bench, the personnel of which had in other ways been greatly 
improved. The most important reform introduced by Mr. Scott 
was a system of Summary Courts, having competence in both civil 
and criminal matters. Sir Malcolm M'llwraith has, since bis 
appointment in 1898, been able to carry on the improvements so 
successfully inaugiurated by his predecessor. The Summary Court 
system has been continued, and even developed by the introduction 
of a system of Markaz Courts in 1904, a Markaz being a subdivision 
of a Moudiriah or provinca New codes of Criminal Law and Criminal 
Procedure came into force on 15th April 1904; the right of appeal 
in criminal cases was abolished, and a system of Assize or Circuit 
Courts was introduced, thereby greatly diminishing the time occu- 
pied in the trial of a penal case. The improvement has thus been 
considerable, " but every one who is impartial, or in the least degree 
acquainted with the past and present circumstances of Egypt, will 
agree that too much should not as yet be expected from its Native 
Courts of Justice. The atmosphere of Egypt in all time past has 
been unfavourable to independence, or to purity; right has bowed its 
head to m^ht; favour has smiled on the pliant; and honesty has 
gone empty away. These habits of mind are not changed in the 
course of a decade or two like a system of canalization. Then there 
are difficulties of administration."^ "The presence of a few high- 
minded Europeans " is as necessary now as it was in the time when 
Lord Dufferin wrote. These European Judges have to administer a 
law which is very different to that to which they are accustomed, 
and they must do so in a foreign language ; nor is their situation 
made easier by the fact that their court has to perform its duties 
aloi^ide of two such important rivals as the Mixed Courts and the 

• Sir Auckland Colvin, " The Eipansjon of Modern Egypt," p. 293. 
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Mehkemah Shariah. As an indication of the great improvement in 
the Native Courts of recent years it is interesting to read the 
following remark made by one of the Ehedivial Counsellors in an 
Appendix to Lord Cromer's Report of 1904: "It ia, at present, a 
serious inconvenience for a European in Upper Egypt that he cannot 
recover a small debt without bringing an action in Caira Already 
there is considerable evidence of a tendency to turn the difficulty 
by means of fictitious transfers to local subjects, and to use the 
Native Tribunals on the spot for the collection of such debts." ' 
The adoption in favour of the Native Courts of the very practice 
which was once followed in order to escape their jurisdiction. 

The competence of the Native Courts, as at present constituted, 
extends to all civil and commercial cases which may arise between 
natives, even in reference to immovable property ; all civil and com* 
mercial cases between the State and private individuals who are 
native subjects, even in reference to immovable property; all civil 
actions brought by a native subject against the State on account of any 
administrative measure which has interfered with a right rec<^nised 
by law; and generally to all cases which may be attributed to it 
specially by any law or decree. These courta are expressly stated 
to be incompetent in reference to questions referring to^the Public 
Uebt, the assessment of taxes, the establishment of wakfs, and to 
questions of personal statute; nor can they interpret the decision 
given in relation to questions of personal statute by the competent 
judge. In penal matters the Native Courts are competent to try 
any native subject who may have committed any crime, delict, or 
police contravention, and it does not matter what the nationality of 
the party may be against whom the act was directed.* 

' Egypt, No. 1, 1905, p. 95. 

' In reference to criminal offences 

directed against members of the Army this exceptional procedure was promul- 

of Occupation an exceptional tribunal gated on 25th FeWnary 1896, and refers 

may be called into existence. In to "crimes and delicts committed by 

principle the ordinary criminal law natives against ofBcers and men of the 

would te put in action to punish army of occupation, or against naval 

offences committed against members of officers or sailors belonging to British 

the Army of Occupation ; but a dis- ships of war stationed in Egyptian 

cretionary power is left to the General ports." The court is to consist of the 

Officer in command, and the British Minister of Justice, as President, the 

Diplomatic Representative in Egyjit, to Judicial Adviser, an English Judge of 

apply to the Egyptian Government tor the Native Court of Appeal chosen by 

the appointment of a special tribunal the Minister of Justice, the officiating 
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The division of the Native Courts for the trial of civil and 
commercial cases is into Summary Courts, Courts of First Instance, 
and an Appeal Court. Summary Courts ^ are established within the 
jurisdiction of each Court of First Instance, each compriBii^ one or 
more Markaz, according to what is found necessary. The court is 
presided over by a Judge delegated from the Bench of the Court of 
First Instance of the dietrict. Its first duty is to prevent litigation, 
as far as possible, by conciliating the parties ; its competence extends 
to all civil and commercial caseB, even in reference to immovable 
estate, where the value in dispute is less than 2000 piastres, and in 
these cases there is no appeal, or where the value is less than 10,000 
piastres, when there may be an appeal to the First Instance Court 
of the district.* Certain special cases may also be placed within the 
competence of these Summary Courts, and parties may, within the 
limits allowed by the law, voluntarily submit their differences to 
them. There are seven Courte of First Instance,' in which a Bench 
of three Judges aits to hear civil and commercial cases. Their com- 
petence extends in appeal to all cases coming from the Summary 
Courts, and in First Instance to all cases not within the competence 
of the Summary Courts. The Court of Appeal is situated at Cairo, 
and has at present a Bench of twenty-two Judges, including the 
President, who is a native, and the Vice-President, who is an 
Englishman; it has competence in all appeals from the Courts of 
First Instanca Arabic is the official language of the Native Courts, 
and pleading in a foreign language is not allowed, but written con- 
conclusions in a foreign language are permitted if they are accom- 
panied by an Arabic translation. All the Judges are appointed by 

J\idgeAdvocat«of theAmiy ofOccupa- ' Decree, 30th Nov. 1890, amended 

tion, atid the Preaident of tlie Native by Decrees of Slat Augiiat 1892, 7th 

Court of Cairo or Alexandria. The December 1892, S6th June 1696. Civil 

procedure of the court ia to Ije based on juriadiction ia now being given to the 

the Native codes ; but very wide powers Markaz Coiirta. 

of punishment are conferred on it, in- ■ They have also com}>etence, airoilar 

eluding capital punishment— Ministry to that of the Mixed Courts, in reference 

of Justice Recueil, p. 466. See also to leases, &c. 

White Book on the Denshawai Affair ' At Cairo, Alexandria, Zagazig, 

(Egypt,No.3,]906XwhereLordCromer Tantah, Beni Suef, Kena and Assiut, 

refers to the origin of tlie court, and there is now an English Judge on the 

where he says : "Since itsci-eation, the Bench of all these courts. For cir- 

Tribunal has only been called into cumscription of the different courts see 

existence twice, namely, once in 1897, Decree, 13th February 1904, modifying 

and again in connection with the recent the Decree of I4th Jime 1883. 
affair at Denshawai " (p. S4). 
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Khedivial Decree ; the Judges of the Court of Appeal are irremovable, 
but those of First Instance may be dismissed hj the Khedive on the 
recommendation of the Minister of Justice. 

The constitution of the Native Courts for the trial of penal offences 
has been greatly modified by recent l^islation. The Courts originally 
contemplated were Contraventional, Correctional and Criminal Courts. 
The system introduced in 1904 retained these three Courts, but they 
have since been modified by the institution of Markaz Courts on 
14th February 1904, and Assize Courts in January and November 
1905. The Contraventional Courts originally had competence in all 
facts which were qualified in the code as contraventions, that is to 
say, all offences which might be punished by a maximum penalty 
of £E.l fine or a week's imprisonment. Since the institution of the 
Markaz Courts their competence has been reduced, certain contraven- 
tions having been included in the exclusive competence of the Markaz 
Courts, while in regard to the others the Markaz and Contraven- 
tional Courts have concurrent jurisdiction. The court consists of 
the Summary Ju<^ of the district, or, in his absence, a member of 
the Judiciary Police, appointed by decree on the proposition of the 
Minister of Justice, The Markaz Courts have exclusive competence 
in all contraventions which do not entail consequences other than 
imprisonment, fine, damages and costs, and competence concurrent 
with the Contraventional Courts in other contraventions and certain 
delicts, their power of punishing delicts being, however, limited to a 
penalty of £E.2 fine or a month's imprisonment. The court is held by 
the Summary Judge of the district, or by a Judge of the Court of 
First Instance of the district expressly del^^ted for the purposa 
The Correctional Courts are presided over by the Summary Court 
Judge, and have competence in regard to all delicts, in reference to 
certain special delicts this competence being concurrent with the 
Markaz Courts. The Court of First Instance is competent in appecd 
from these courts. 

Competence in regard to all crimes was or^^inally within the 
jurisdiction of the Courts of First Instance with an appeal to the 
Court of Appeal at Cairo ; but it was found that this system worked 
very unsatisfactorily,* and a system of Assize Courts was introduced 
in Lower Egypt in January 1905, and extended to Upper I^ypt in 

■ 3e« the Judicial Adviser's It«ports for 1903 and 1904. 
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November of that year. There are two principal steps in the 
procedure for the trial of a crime before the Assize Courts : first, the 
procedure of examination by the examining magistrate ; and, secondly, 
the hearing of the case by the Judges of the Court of Assize. The 
examining magistrate is specially del^ated by the Minister of Justice 
from among the Judges of the First Instance Court of the district. 
Before the Parquet can prosecute a person for crime they must 
submit the whole facts to the consideration of the examining magis- 
trate of the district where the supposed offence would be tried. 
There are three courses which may be taken by this mt^trate : he 
may decide that the facta, even it true, do not constitute any penal 
offence, he therefore dismisses the case ; or he may consider that, if 
the facts alleged are true, an offence has been committed, but that 
the offence does not constitute a crime, in which case he instructs 
the Parquet to bring the case before the court competent ; or, lastly, 
he may consider that the alleged facts constitute primd facie evidence 
of a crime, in which case he commits the accused for trial by the 
Assize Courts. The committal order must set forth the facts on which 
the charge is based, the name of the offence of which the party is 
accused, and the facts which constitute the elements of this offence. 
The case is brought before the Assize Courts when they next appear 
in the district, every locality which has a Court of First Instance 
being visited by the Assize Court monthly. The Assize Court 
consists of three Judges of the Court of Appeal expressly delegated 
for the purpose. Since the institution of the Assize Courts there is no 
appeal in criminal cases, but there is a right to demand a review by 
the Cassation Court, which is simply a chamber of the Court of 
Appeal sitting specially for the purpose of cassation. This review 
is only allowed where there has been a misapplication of the law, or 
where there has been a fault in the procedure or sentence sufficient 
to render the case null, or where the facts proved are not punishable 
by the law.' Special Children's Courts were instituted in Cairo and 
Alexandria in the year 1905, to try all contraventions and dehcts 
committed by children. The Courts are presided over by a Judge 
specially delegated for the purpose. Crimes committed by children 
are tried by the Assize Courts. 

The duties of prosecuting before the %yptian Penal Courts are 

1 Code of Crimiu&l Inatructicm, Article S29, &c. 
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undertaken by a State department called the Parquet' The head 
of this department ia the Proeureur-G^n^ral, who ia assisted by the 
Advocate-General, Deputies or Substitnts de Parquet, and Deputies 
Adjoints. The Procureur-G^n^ral is the supreme head of the depart- 
ment, and as such exercises, either personally or by his deputies, 
the right of bringing the public action for a penal ofienca He has 
alao duties in reference to disciplinary actions, superviaion of places 
of detention, and the care of certain public funds.* The Advocate- 
General is the deputy of the Procureur-G4n^ral, and fills his place 
in his absence. He sits only in the name and under the authority of 
the Frocureur-G6n6ral, and is subordinate to him. In each district 
there are a number of Deputies or Substitute de Parquet, at the 
head of each district being a Chef de Parquet, who ia directly 
responsible for hie district to the Procureur-G^n^ral, and who reports 
to him. He has power to initiate proceedings in his own name before 
the courts of his district, and present appeals before the Courts of 
First Instance. The deputies have authority to initiate proceedings 
in their own names, but are considered as prosecuting under the 
orders of their Chef de Parquet The Deputies Adjoints have no 
authority to initiate proceedings in their own names. The Parquet 
is looked upon as being one and indivisible, in the sense that each of 
its members, in the exercise of his duty, represents the department 
itself in such a way that it is not necessary that the same member 
should assist at all the stages of the aame case, and that what is done 
by one member has the same effect as if it had been done by another, 
provided that it does not exceed the limits of their respective com- 
petence. The members of the Parquet are all removable, and are 
under the control of their hierarchial chiefs and the Minister of 
Justice.^ 

Although the Egyptian Courts are modelled upon the French 
system, there are, generally speaking, no Administrative Courts in the 
sense in which such courts exist in France. The explanation of this 
is given in Lord Dufferin's Report of 1883 : " A further question of 
some difficulty connected with this subject (native justice) has also 

1 "No prosecution can be instituted * Decree for the Beoi^anisation of 
for the infliction of punishment except the Native Courts, Articles 60-64. 
bj the members of the department of * Ibid., Article 66. 
public proeecutiona." — Code of Criminal 
Infitniction, Article 2. 
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been occupying the attention of the Khedive's Government, namely, 
that of what in France ia called ' Adminiatiative Justice.' At first 
there was an inclination to constitute a separate Court for the 
adjudication of all actions brought by individuals against officials; 
but I am happy to say this idea has been abandoned, and it is now 
settled that all public functionaries shall be amenable to the ordinary 
Tribunals for any act committed in violation of any Law, Decree, or 
R^ulation, and that every case in which the position of the State is 
anal<^ous to that of a private person, whether as proprietor, seller, 
buyer, tenant, creditor or debtor, will be dealt with by the ordinary 
Tribunals." The Rfeglement d'organisation judiciaire of the Mixed 
Courts, and the Decree reoi^nising the Native Courte, each provide 
that such cases shall be tried by the ordinary Court competent to try 
a similar case between two private persons; in consequence, if a 
foreigner either sues, or is sued by, the Grovernment, the Mixed Courts 
are competent, while if the party suing, or sued by, the Government 
is a native, the Native Courts are competent' There are, however, 
a few exceptional cases in which an Administrative Court has jurisdic- 
tion in Egypt, thus : offences against the Customs Laws are tried by 
a special court, consisting of certain officials of Customs Department ; 
more serious offences committed by Omdahs, such as contraventions 
against the Canal Law, the Locust Decree and the Agricultural 
Boads Decree, are tried by a Commission — the Provincial or Omdah's 
Commission — consisting of the Mudir of the province, a del^ate 
from the Ministry of Interior, four Omdahs and a Substitut de 
Parquet, convictions have, however, to be submitted to the Ministry 
of Interior. There are also special Administrative Commissions for 
enforcing the Canal Laws and the Corvee Law.* 

' A reserve should be made iu re- ing of the Under-Secretary of Stete 

ference to such administrations as for the Interior, a Khedivial Counsellor, 

are considered "Egyptian" and not and a delegate of the Public Works 

"Native." In regard to these the theory DepartmenL 

of mixed interest applies, and the The Corvee Commiaaion is presided 

Court competent would, in conse- over by the Mamour of the Markoi, 

quence, be the Mixed Court. appeals being heard by the Mudir of 

* Offences against the Canal Law, the province and fonr Omdahs. 

and acts of obstructing, polluting water, The Special Corvee Conuniasion, that 

or damaging waterworks, are dealt is for enforcing the r^ilationa of the 

with by a Commission consisting of Corv^ Law when special preeautiona 

the Mudir, the chief engineer of the have to be taken to guard the Nile 

district, and three notables ; appeals banks, and additional forced labour ia 

being heard by a Commission consist- requited, consista of the Mudir, the 
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To state again the present position of the privilege of juriadiction. 
The competence of the GonBular Courts In Egypt has been greatly 
modified in favour of the Mixed Courts instituted in 1876. The 
Consular Courta are, however, still competent in all questions of 
personal statute, in civil and commercial cases, except when they 
are in reference to immovable property, where both parties are of the 
same nationality, and in all cases where one of their nationals is 
accused of a crime or delict. The Mixed Courts are competent : first, 
in all civil and commercial cases between fore^ers of different 
nationalities, or between fore^ers and natives ; secondly, in all 
civil cases between fore^ers of the same nationality, when the 
dispute is in reference to immovable property ; thirdly, in a certain 
limited number of cases of delict and crime of a special character, 
whether committed by foreigners or natives; and, lastly, in all cases 
of contraventions of police r^ulations committed by foreigners. 

chief engineer at -the district, the over by the Minister of Interior, or 
MamouT and two Omdahs ; Eiiid appeals the Under-Secretary of State for the 
are beard by a Commission presided Interior. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

COURTS OF PERSONAL STATUTE AND RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 

All questions of Personal Statute are outside the competence of the 
Mixed Courts : " Les questions relatives k I'^tat et k la capacity des 
personnes et au statut matrimonial, aux droits de succession naturelle 
ou testamentaire, aux tutelles et curatelles, restent de la competence 
du juge du statut personnel Loraque, dans une instance, une excep- 
tion de cette nature sera soulev^e, si les tribunaux reconiiaissent la 
n^eessit^ de faire statuer au pr^alable sur I'exception, ils devront 
surseoir au jugement du fond et fixer un d^lai dwas lequel la partie 
centre laquelle la question pr^judicielle aura &ti so\ilev^, devra la 
faire juger d^finitivement par le juge competent. Si cette n^cessit^ 
n'eat pas reconnue, il sera paas^ outre au ji^ment du fond."^ The 
Native Courts are similarly incompetent in such cases: "lis ne 
pourront non plus connaitre des contestatioDS relatives k la constitu- 
tion des wakfs, aux marines et autres questions qui s'y rapportent 
telles que : la dot, la pension, &c., aux donations, 1^8, successions et 
toutes autres questions du statut personnel. lis ne pourront inter* 
prater lea dik^isions rendues en ces mati^res par le juge competent" ' 
" Les successions sont r^gldes d'aprcs le statut personnel du ddfunt. 
Toutefois, le droit de succession k I'usufruit des biens wakfs, est 
rdgle d'aprcs la loi locale." * "La capacitfi de tester et la forme du 
testament sont ^galement K^glt^ea d'aprte le statut personnel du tes- 
tateur." * "La capacity relative ou absolue est r^gl^e par le statut 
personnel de la personne qui contracte." ' From these articles we 
gather that all questions of marri^, including capacity to marry, 
the formalities of marriage, the rights and duties of husband and 
wife, the custody of children and the dissolution of marriage, questions 

' Mixed Civil Code, Article 4. * Native Civil Code, Article 65 ; alao 

* Decree for the Reorganisation of the Mixed Civil Code, Article 78. 

Native Coxirts, Article 16. * Native Civil Code, Article 130 ; 

s Native Ci^il Code, Article M ; also see also the Mixed Code, Article 190. 

MLted Civil Code, Article 77. 
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as to adoption, the Intimacy or illegitimacy of children, and the 
recognition of natural children ; all queetionB of capacity to perform 
a juristic act and questions of tutoij, curatory and interdiction ; all 
questions as to gifts, wills and successions a& intestato — that all auch 
questions are outside the competence of either the Mixed or Native 
Courts, and that if a defence is raised which is based on a question of 
this nature, the ease should be adjourned until the Court of Personal 
Statute competent to decide the matter, has given its decision ; and, 
further, that "this decision is not subject to interpretation." The 
Personal Court competent depends, in the first place, on the nationality 
of the party interested. If the party is a foreigner, his Consular 
Court is competent, and the law of his own country is applied ; if, 
however, the party interested is a native, the court competent will 
depend upon the religion of the party, that is to say, the court of his 
religious community will be competent, and the law applied will be 
his religious law. The jurisdiction of the Consular Courts in regard 
to questions of personal statute requires no further discussion. We 
will consider shortly the constitution, first, of the Moslem Courts, 
and afterwards those of the non-Moslem Communities. 

Tlie Mohammedan Courts in Egypt are the Mehkemah Shariah 
and the Meglis-el-Hasby. They have both been reformed by recent 
Decrees. The Mehkemahs were reorganised by a Decree of 27th 
May 1897, in virtue of which three grades of courts were instituted : 
the District Courts, the Courts of the Moudiriahs or Govemorates, 
and the Supreme Court of Cairo. Each District Court is presided over 
by a single judge. The Court of the Moudiriah consists of the Kadi 
and Mufti of the Moudiriah, and an assistant judge. There are slight 
modifications for the Governorates of Cairo and Alexandria. The 
Supreme Court of five members is composed of the Grand Kadi, the 
Grand Mufti, and three members appointed by the Khedive on the 
nomination of the Ministry of Justice. The competence of the dis- 
trict Mehkemah is, first, in reference to all questions arising out of 
marri^e, such as dowry, Hadanah or the custody of children by a 
mother to a certain age, repudiation, divorce, dissolution of marri^e, 
and " other questions relative to marriage ; " secondly, questions of 
succession, provided the value of the deceased's estate does not 
exceed £E.25. The Mehkemah of the Moudiriah is competent, firstly, 
to hear appeals from the District Court, and, secondly, to consider 
qnestions relating to affiliation, death, wakfs, and successions of a 
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value greater than £K25. The Supreme Mehkemah acts as 
a Court of Appeal iu cases decided by the Moudiriah Courta. 
The Mehkemah also exerciee important duties in reference to 
r^stration of titles. 

The Decree of 19th November 1896 Buppressed the Beit-el-Mal, 
and instituted a new system of Councils, each called Meglis-el-Hasby, 
having competence in reference to the nomination, confirmation, and 
dismissal of tutors; the continuance of tutory beyond eighteen years 
of age; interdiction, the nomination and dismissal of curators, and 
the removal of interdiction ; the nomination or dismissal of ^euts 
for persons who are absent ; the supervision of the gestion of tutors, 
curators, or agents of absentees, and the examination of their 
accounts ; as well as all measures necessary to be taken to safe- 
guard the interests of minors, incapables, or absentees. A Meghs- 
el-Hasby is instituted in each Markaz, consisting of the Mamour of 
the Markaz, who is President, a Ulema of the Markaz appointed 
by the Ministry of Justice, and a notable appointed by the Mudir. 
There is also a Meglis-el-Hasby in each Moudiriah and Govemorate, 
consisting of the Mudir or Governor as President, a Ulema of the 
Moudiriah appointed by the Ministry of Justice, a notable of the dis- 
trict chosen by the Ministry of Interior, and a member of the family 
interested. Appeals from the Meglis-el-Hasby are brought before 
the Native Court of Appeal at Cairo. 

These Mohammedan Courts are, unfortunately, very far from the 
standard which could be desired, and the Reports of the Judicial 
Adviser have year by year called the attention of the Government 
to deficiencies. Some reform has been introduced, but the most 
essential reforms must necessarily be the result of the action of the 
Moslem community itself. In 1898 the Judicial Adviser called the 
attention of the (Government to the condition of the archives of 
the Mehkemah. His remarks will help to give an idea of the root 
and branch nature of the reforms necessary : " Piles of crumbling, 
mildewed documents, heaped up in every comer of the room, 
apparently without any attempt at arrangement or classification. 
Numbers of these sacks of papers, many of which fell to pieces on 
being touched, have lain undisturbed in the same corner for centuries. 
Yet they are all title-deeds of more or less value, hodgets and wakfiehs, 
often of great importance to the parties interested. Such a thing as 
an index or a catalogue was inexistent, and it is difficult to under- 
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stand how any one could ever obtain a copy of a particular document 
concerning him." Another quotation from the same Report will show 
another very important question demanding refonn : " The number of 
cases actually decided by the Grand Mehkemah of Cairo, to take 
this instance only, in the course of the year, in proportion to the 
number entered for trial, is startlingly small. The reason for this 
appears to be the exti-aordinary frequency with which cases are 
struck out of the list for reasons which in general do not transpire. 
The figures speak for themselves, and are indeed extremely remark- 
able. In 1898, 7409 cases were entered for trial before the summary 
chamber of the Grand Mehkemah. Of this number only 1751 actually 
proceeded to judgment, and no less than 4729 were struck out of the 
list for one reason or another. As regards the chamber of First 
Instance, the number of cases entered was 616, and the number 
actually tried was 9, 53 being rejected on technical grounds, 80 still 
left pending, and 483 struck out of the list ! " Each annual report 
repeats the same or similar criticisms, and demands a radical reform ; 
but, in spite of this, the Legislative Council, in 1903, accepted a motion 
that "nothing connected with the Mehkemah Shariah stands in any 
need of reform." Fortunately, however, a more reasonable view was 
taken of the matter by the same Council on the 6th April 1904, when 
they addressed a letter to the Council of Ministers, stating that the 
Mehkemahs required reform " by introducing into their regulations 
modifications of a nature to secure the efficiency of these Courts, the 
prompt disposal of their cases, and the disappearance of any grounds 
of complaint, whilst in no way departing from the provisions of the 
Sliaria." Certain specific recommendations were also made : — (1) Im- 
provement of the instruction given at the EI-Azhar University to the 
Kadis and ofincials of the Mehkemah, and the institution of a system 
of examinations; (2) the appointment of a Commission of Hanafite 
Sheikhs to amend the procedure and codify the Sharia ; (3) the pre- 
paration of reguJations for the execution of Mehkemah decrees ; and 
(4) an increase in the salaries for officials. Since then committees 
have been appointed to consider these different matters, and consider- 
able progress has been made towards issuing a Code of Law referring 
to Mohammedan Personal Statute and Wakf; decrees are under 
consideration for reforms in procedure; and a committee has also 
drawn up regulations and a course of study for a proposed Training 
Collie for Kadis, the students of which are to be selected from the 
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students ol the El-Azhar, and to be taught by Ulemafi under the 
supervision of the Government 

The institution of non-Moslem Courts of Personal Statute dates 
back to the capture of Constantinople by Mohammed II. The 
policy of Mohammedan Law towards the Christian and Jewish 
inhabitants of a conquered territory was, as we have seen, more 
merciful than that adopted in relation to Pagans or Wattanee; 
the Christians and Jews upon submission became subjecte, though 
on a lower grade, to the true Believer; since, although they pre- 
served their personal liberty and property, and were free to worship 
according to the forms of their own belief, they were obliged to 
pay certain special taxes and submit to a number of r^ulations. 
Mohammed strictly observed these rules, and formed his non- 
Moslem subjects, or Bayah, into communities, each having their 
own legal and administrative officers, who were responsible to him 
for all the members of their community. Mohammed's policy of 
moderation was dictated by necessity, Constantinople had to be 
repeopled, and to do this the Christians and Jews required to be 
encouraged to return to the city and make it their permanent abode. 
Orders were issued to the provinces to send families to Con- 
stantinople, public works were started to attract workmen, and 
everything was done to conciliate the former Greek inhabitant& 

In pursuance of his policy of conciliation Mohammed formed 
the Greeks into a community under a Patriarch, the members beii^ 
granted full religious freedom and the application of their own laws. 
The policy is described by Gibbon:* "The throne of Mahomet was 

' Gibbon, vol, vii. pp. 201 - 202. enjoy very nearly the gftme privileges 

Auotheraccountof theseeventsisgiven as his predecessora. A local synod 

in a recent work ("The Destruction of having been called, Oeotge Scholarius 

the Oreek Empire," by E. Pears, was called, and became known aa 

London, 1903, p. 383) : "A record of Qennadioa. The Sultan received him 

the ecclesiastical affairs of the Orthodox at hie seraglio, and with his own hands 

Cliurch, written within ten years aft«r presented him with a valuable pastoral 

the capture, states that ^lahomet, deair- cross of silver and gold, saying to him, 

ing to increase the number of the in- 'Be Patriarch and be at peace. Count 

habitants of Constantinople, gave to upon our friendship as long as thou 

the Christians permission to follow the desirest it, and thou sbalt enjoy all the 

customs of their Churches, and, having privileges of thy predecessors.' After 

learned that tliey hod no patriarch, this interview the Sultan caused him to 

ordered them to choose whom they be mounted upon a richly caparisoned 

would. He promised to accept their horse, and conducted to tjie Church of 

choice, and that the patriarch should the Holy Apostles, which he presented 
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guarded by the members and fidelity of the Moslem subjectH, but 
his rational policy aspired to collect the remnant of the Greeks ; 
and they returned in erowda, as soon as they were assured of their 
lives, their liberties, and the free exercise of their religion. In the 
election and investiture of a patriarch the ceremonial of the 
Byzantine court was revived and imitated. With a mixture of 
satisfaction and horror they beheld the sultan on his throne, who 
delivered into the hands of Gennadius the crosier, or pastoral staff, 
the symbol of his ecclesiastical ofiice ; who conducted the patriarch 
to the gate of the sen^lio, presented him with a horse richly 
caparisoned, and directed the vizirs and bashaws to lead him to 
the place which had been allotted for his residence." The Armenian 
Christians were treated in a similar manner; their Church had 
been founded about the year 300, but had definitely separated from 
the other Christian Churches in the fifth century. The Armenian 
Rishop at Broussa was ordered to come to Constantinople with as 
many Armenian families as possible, and settle there. On his 
arrival he was made Patriarch, and was given administrative and 
judicial powers over the un-Orthodox Christians, similar to those 
granted to Gennadius over the Greek Orthodox Church, while the 
members of the community were granted the same privileges as 
had been conceded to the Greeks. Similarly Jews were attracted 
to Constantinople, and formed into a community with similar rights 
under a Grand Babbi exercising similar powers. Thus were formed, 
within a very short time after the capture of Constantinople, three 
non-Moslem communities, the members of which enjoyed certain 
rights of independence, and were subject to their own religious 
authorities. 

The following quotation, which describes the position of the 
Greek Church as a result of the grant of these privileges, is of 
interest^: "Strange as it may seem, the immediate result of the 
Mussulman domination was beneficial to the Church, in as far as 
her prosperity can be separated from that of the whole Christian 

tohimas the church of the patriarchate his mind freely. Mahomet even paid 

as it had formerly been. After the him viaita and took with him the most 

election of Qennadius, the sultan, ac- learned men whom he had persuaded to 

cording to Aristobolua, continued hie be present at his court" 
intercourse with the new patriarch, and ' "Turkey in Europe," Sit C. Eliot, 

discuased with him questions relating London, 1900, pp. 266-267. 
to Christianity, urging him to speak 
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population. , . . The Emperor had always been head of the Church, 
and, in virtue of hie sacroeanct character, had interfered in and 
controlled the course of ecclesiastical policy. A Mohammedan 
sovereign had no such ambitions. While reserving a full right to 
hang or otherwise correct any troublesome priest, Mohammed put 
the whole, ' Greek religion,' as he phrased it, under the control 
of the Patriarch, who thus acquired an almost Papal authority, 
which he had never enjoyed in Christian times. Further, the 
peculiarities of Mohammedanism tended to exalt the position of 
the Patriai'oh. Islam has never clearly distinguished between the 
Church and the State, between religion and law, between tem- 
poralities and spiritualities. By tolerating the Christian religion 
the Conqueror implied that Christians were allowed to preserve, 
not only their religion in the strict sense of the word, but all their 
observances, usages, and customs, provided they clearly understood 
that they were, collectively and individually, the inferiors of Moa- 
lims, and paid tribute in humble gratitude for the privily of 
being allowed to exist. The Patriarch was the head, not only of 
the Church, but of this tributary community, the representative of 
the Greek nation, the recognised intermediary between them and the 
Ottoman Government, a chief empowered to settle all disputes and 
other business matters arising between Christians, provided no 
Moslim was concerned. All questions respecting marriage and 
inheritance were referred to the ecclesiastical tribunals, and as the 
Greeks were unwilling to go before Turkish Courts, and the Turks 
cared little how Christians settled matters among themselves, the 
authority and jurisdiction of the Patriarch gradually extended to all 
civil cases. He was allowed to levy tithes and dues from his flock, 
and to keep Zapties in his service, . . . The higher clergy found 
themselves possessed of a power and influence which were new to 
them, while the peculiar inaptitude of the Turks for commerce and 
money making enabled the laity, especially in the capital, to amass 
enormous fortunes." 

The position, however, of a Christian Church assisting a Moslem 
ruler to oppress Christians was essentially a false one, and the 
natural consequences of deeper d^radation were not long in 
following. Within fifty years of the conquest the oflice of Patriarch 
was bought and sold for a price; the successful Patriarch reim- 
bursing himself from the money received from his subordinate 
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officials on their appointment. Nor did the Community always 
retain the good favour of the Government: thus in 1520 the 
Sultan Selim I. threatened to convert by force all Christians to 
the Mohammedan religion, while Murad III, threatened to turn all 
churches into mosques. The Churches' troubles were not only with 
the Moslems ; the Latins, backed by France, were rapidly increasing 
in power, and usually sided against the Orthodox Christians, In 
1700 Russia for the first time inteiTened in favour of the Orthodox 
Church, and from that date throughout the eighteenth century the 
Orthodox Patriarch was invariably supported by Russia. During 
the nineteenth century we find the Christians more and more 
divided into different religiouB communities; but after the Hatti 
Humayoun the older conatitutiona were modified, and new constitu- 
tions granted on more democratic lines ; while the diatinctions which 
had arisen within the original communities were recognised, and new 
communities formed, each with ita own separate conatitution and 
hierarchy of authorities. 

The second Community recognised by Mohammed the conqueror 
had been the Armenian Community, whoae Patriarch was given 
authority over all other Chriatians not included in the Orthodox 
Church, All Armenians, however, were not of the same faith. 
From the time of the Crusadea, when many Latin Churches were 
founded in the Levant, a certain number of Armenians had been 
Catholics, Thus the Armenian Church has been from early times 
divided into two sects : the first, being also very much the larger, 
was called the Armenian Gregorian Church, the other the Armenian 
Catholic Church, The Armenian Gr^orians are sometimes called 
the Armenian Orthodox Church, but thia is misleading, as the 
Armenian Church is not strictly Orthodox ; since, not only was it 
not represented at the Council of Chaleedon, but other points of 
distinction exist between it and the Orthodox Church, although 
there are also points of resemblance, such as the division of their 
ecclesiastics into the ordinary clergy who marry, and the monks who 
do not. The consequences of the division were clear during the 
Armenian massacres of 1895-96, when only Gregorians were killed, 
and when the Orthodox Patriarch and the Ruaaian people looked on 
with indifference.^ The Catholicoa of Etchmiazin is the true head of 

' See "Turkey in Europe," pp.428, 432, 451, &c. 
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the Gr^orian Church, but the Church is represented in its dealiugs 
with the Porte by the Patriarch of Constantinople, who ia the head 
of the Community in the Ottoman Empire. There are twenty-four 
dioceses outeide the Ottoman Empire, and forty-four, including Egypt, 
under the Patriarch at Constantinople.' The Armenian Catholics 
down to the nineteenth century were not recognised by the Porte, 
but were looked upon as members of the Armenian Community 
under the Gregorian Patriarch. At the commencement of the century 
they formed a numerous and prosperous body at Constantinople, and 
after the criBis of 1828, by the aid of the French Government, they 
obtained recognition as a separate community under a Patriarch.' 
Under this Patriarch of the new Armenian Catholic Church were 
united the four other sects who were connected with Kome — the 
Maronites, the Melchites, the Syrians and the Chaldeans. In 1840, 
however, the Syrians and the Melchites obtained a Firman author- 
ising them to inscribe themselves at the Chancery of the Latin 
Eayahs ; and about the same time the Maronite Community obtained 
for itself the rect^ition of a special representative at Constantinople, 
and so escaped the protection of the Armenian Patriarch.' 

In reference to the Latin Christians, those of them who were 
resident at Constantinople after the conquest became Zimmee, but, 
owing to their particular Western characteristics, they received special 
treatment, which was complicated and strengthened by the protection 
they received from foreign Powers. After the conquest the Latin 
colonies concentrated at Fera, which waa then a Genoese town 
practically independent of the Greek city. In rect^nition of its 
neutrality during the si^ Mohammed granted it certain civil and 
religious privil^es, appointing a del^ation of notables and ecclesi- 
astics, who in time became a municipality, for this Latin quarter 
of the city, and which was called the " Magnifica Comunita di Fera." 
Affairs arising between this Community and the Porte were placed in 
the hands of the Chancery of the Latins, the Chancellor being called 
Wekil of the Latin Community.* Other Chanceries were founded in 
other parts of the Ottoman Empire under the direction of that of 

' Young, vol. ii. pp. 75, 76. in favour of tlie Comunila that the 

■ Originally called Bishop in tirat English and Aiiatriau Ambaasadora 

nomination, 1831, but Patriarch in intervened in 1T93. in order to obtain 

1834. the Church of St. BenoiL They were, 

* See Young, vol. ii. p, 113. however, unauccesaful. 

• Young, voL ii. pp. 122-126. It was 
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Constantinople. The Comunita, however, disappeared during the 
period of the Eevolution. 

The Jewa received very much better treatment from the Ottoman 
Sultana than that which they received from other European rulers 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Before the capture 
of Constantinople the Ottoman armies found wherever tliey went 
Jewish communities which welcomed them. Thus Orean encouraged 
the Jews to come to his capital Broussa, giving them a synagogue, 
grantii^ them a quarter, and allowing them to own land and house 
property, provided they paid the Kharadj tax. On the invasion of 
Europe the Grand Sabbi of Adrianople was given full authority 
over all the Jews in Roumelia, having the r^ht of jurisdiction over 
them and the duty of collecting the taxes from them. Mohammed II. 
thuB followed the precedent of former Sultans when he formed a 
Jewish Community at Constantinople, and granted wide judicial and 
administrative powers to the Grand KabbL Jews persecuted in 
Germany and Spain Hocked to Constantinople. The Sultan Suleyman 
appointed a lay chief or " Kapou Kethonda " to share the duties of the 
Grand Kabbi. At first this not unnaturally caused a conflict, but after 
a time the lay official became subordinate to his spiritual head, Down 
to the eighteenth century the Jewish Community enjoyed special 
privileges, and many of their members held important official positions ; 
but after the year 1700 they lost favour, and were submitted to 
regulations as to dress, and, losing office, they were robbed and ill- 
treated by the Viziers, Pashas and Janissaries. Many emigrated 
from the country. With the fall of the Janissaries in 1828 the 
position of the Jews improved in hke manner to that of the 
Christians; but although they received the same privileges as the 
other Eayah, they never again enjoyed the exceptional treatment 
which had formerly been accorded them.^ 

The period of the Tauzmiat was not without its effect on the 
position of the non-Moslem communities. One of the chief objects 
of the reform was to establish greater equality between the Moslem 
and non-Moslem citizens, and guarantee the fundamental rights of 
the latter as fully as those of the former. The second article of the 
Hatti Humayoun * confirms the privileges enjoyed in former times : 
"TouB les privileges et immunities spirituels, accord^s ab antique, 

' Younft vol. ii. pp. 139-146, * Young, vol ii. pp. 3-9. 
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de la part de mes anc^tres, et h des dates post^rieures, k toutes les 
Conununant^s chr<Jtiennes ou d'autres rites uon-mueulmaiis, t^tablis 
daiiB mon Empire, sous mon ^gide protectrice, seront confirm^s et 
mainteDus." Article 3 uodertakes that a commisBioD shall be formed 
to consider the existing privileges of these communities, and place 
them in harmony with the existing state of affairs. la pursuance 
of this promise new constitutions were prepared and granted to the 
uon-Moslem communities, the principal characteristic of the reforms 
being their increased democratic character. Speaking generally, each 
Community has a single official, who is generally an ecclesiastic, as its 
head. This official is called either Patriarch, Rabbi or Wekil ; he is 
chosen by the Community, subject to the approval of the Porte, the 
appointment being confirmed by Berah. If the actual head of the 
religious body, to which the Community is attached, is resident in a 
foreign State, as the Pope or the Greek Catholicos, the Community 
must have someone to represent him in Turkey. Under the head of 
the Community are, as a rule, three councils: the first a spiritual 
council, consisting entirely of ecclesiastics and concerned with ecclesi- 
astical matters; the second either lay, or partly lay and partly 
ecclesiastical, whose duty it is to consider lay questions ; and, thirdly, 
a general assembly whose principal duty is the election of the 
Patriarch. Those Communities which are attached to the Roman 
Catholic Church have, ea a fifth power, the Pope, who exercises 
certain rights of appeal and control. The privileges conferred on 
these authorities are partly administrative and partly judicial. They 
have perfect freedom, within the limits laid down in the interests 
of public order, in all that concerns their religious exercises, the 
administration of their churches, monasteries, schools and cemeteries, 
although special permission is always necessary, except in Egypt, 
before any foundation may be built or restored. They may teach 
in their own schools in their own language. They have exclusive 
judicial competence in all questions of worship and clerical discipline 
in reference to one of their own members ; and all disputes arising 
out of personal statute between members of their Community are, in 
principle, within their competence ; although certain exceptions, for 
instance, in reference to successions, have been made in favour of the 
Moslem Courts, These decisions, when properly given, are executed 
by the Moslem administrative authorities. In Turkey, also, the 
authorities of these communities keep the r^:ister8 of deaths, births 
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and marriages ; and collect the taxes due from the members of their 
Community. 

The religious communities in Egypt are the Greek Orthodox 
Community, the Armenian Gregorians, the Jacobite or Orthodox 
Copts, the Greek Catholic Community or Melkit«s, the Armenian 
Catholics, the Coptic Catholics, the Maronit«3, the Syrian CatholicB, 
the Catholic Chaldean Community, the Protestant Community and 
the Jewish Community. The Greek Orthodox Community is by far 
the most fully developed and the most important of the Ottoman 
communities ; a constitution was granted to it in 1860. This con- 
stitution provides for a General Assembly consisting of lay and 
ecclesiastical members, its duty being to elect the Patriarch,' who is 
chosen from among the bishops ; a Synod or Ecclesiastical Council, 
consisting of the Metropolitans and the principal bishops presided 
over by the Patriarch, its duties referring to all the purely religious 
affairs of the Community and disputes between members of the 
Community in reference to the more religious parts of personal 
statute, such as qiiestions in relation to marri^e and divorce ; and 
a Mixed Council, consisting partly of lay members and partly of 
eceleaiasticB, the former being in a majority and being elected by 
delegates from the provinces; its duties include the administration 
of all the temporal affairs of the Community, and the settlement 
of the less religious questions of personal statute which may arise 
between members. The judicial system is fully developed. In the 
first place, there are two seta of courts existing side by side, the one 
attached to the Ecclesiastical Council, the second to the Mixed Council ; 
and, in the second place, there is an arrangement of Provincial Courts 
and Courts of First Instance and Appeal ; the Patriarch is the final 
court of appeal, but below him the Ecclesiastical Council is the court 
of appeal in the more religious cases, and the Mixed Council in the 
others. The law applied ia based for the most part on the Koman 
Law of Justinian, as modified by custom and ecclesiastical ordinances 
of the Eastern Church.* 

The Constitution of the Gregorian Community * was granted on 
24th May 1860, It provides for a Patriarch, an Ecclesiastical Council, 
a Lay Council and a General Assembly. The General Assembly 

1 The election of the Patriarch of * Young, vol. ii. pp. 1M4. 
Alexandria is rfgHlat«d by a Regie- ' Ibid. 79-92. 
nitut of 24lh November 1899. 
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conBists of 140 delegates, of whom 20 are ecclesiaatica chosen by the 
clergy at Constantinople, 40 are chosen by the provinces, and 80 
by the inhabitants of Constantinople. Its duties are electoral and 
adminiBtrative ; it elects the Patriarchs as well as the members of 
the Ecclesiastical and Lay Councils ; it also controls the administration 
of the affairs of the Community, meeting for this purpose once every 
two years to consider the reports as to the administration, to examine 
the budget and fix the taxes ; it may also be convoked for special 
meetings, to transact any extraordinary business which may arise in 
the interim, such as to decide disputes arising between the difierent 
councils, or to elect the Catholicos or one of the Patriarchs. The 
Ecclesiastical Council consists of 14 members, and has duties similar 
to the Synod of the Orthodox Community. The Lay Council consists 
of 20 lay members elected by the General Assembly for a period ot 
two years, and transacts all the general administrative business of 
the Community, appointing for this purpose four commissions: one 
for the Schools, one for Justice, one for Finance and another for the 
Monasteries, The Judicial Commission consists of 8 members, 4 cleri- 
cal and 4 lay, its duties being to decide all cases of personal statute be- 
tween members of the Community, tliere being an appeal either to the 
Ecclesiastical or Lay Council, according to the nature of the dispute. 

The Orthodox Copts are an essentially Egyptian Community, and 
their Constitution is contained in two Decrees of 2nd March 1883 
and 14th May 1883, granted by the Khedive.^ There is a General 
Assembly, which meets for electoral purposes, and which must consist 
of at least 150 members ; a General Council of 12 members nominated 
by the Khedive, and 12 elected by the General Assembly, the duration 
of the mandate in each case being for five years: the Patriarch presides. 
The duties of the Council refer to all questions of wakf, charities, 
schools, churches, the poor, and to printing presses. The schools are, 
however, under the supervision of the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
The Council has also judicial duties in reference to disputes between 
Orthodox Copts. Sub-councils may be appointed in localities where 
the General Council may consider it convenient, with such powers 
as they may expressly delegate to them. There is also an Ecclesi- 

' Gelat, 1994 edition, supplement, Hatti Humayoun. The decree granting 

pp. 127 to 131. Alexandria, 10th April a constitution to the Armenian (^tholics 

1889, B. L. J., i. p. 101. Mixed Courts of Egypt is iua similar position, 
contest these Decrees as contraiy to 
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astical Council, under the presidency of the Patriarch, consisting 
o! ecclesiastics, nominated by the Patriaich in ^reement with the 
General Council ; its duties refer to all religious questions. It may 
also be added to the General Council, if thought expedient, for the 
discussion of any question of personal statute ; but its position is of 
very secondary importance. 

The Catholic communities corresponding to these three com- 
munities are regulated on similar lines, subject to the control of the 
Pope, who confirms the election of the Patriarchs,* and who has a 
right to act as a final Court of Appeal, a r^ht which has been 
confirmed by the Mixed Court of Appeal at Alexandria.^ The 
Coptic Catholics have a Patriarch at Cairo, the Greek Catholics a 
Vicar, and the Armenian Catholics a Bishop.* The other Catholic 
communities have veiy little importance. 

The Piotestant Community is also an entirely Egyptian Com- 
munity. The Protestants of the Ottoman Empire were organised 
into a Community in 1847, and in 1850 a Constitution was prepared 
for them by the Porte ; but this was not accepted by the Community, 
and remains a dead letter.* However, a constitution was granted 
to the Protestants in Egypt by Khedivial Decree on Ist Marcli 1902. 
The Egyptian Protestant Community had been officially recognised 
in Egj-pt as early as 1878, when a Wekil was appointed by Khedivial 
Ordinance ; but everything was left in a very vague state, and, above 
all, tliere was no code of Personal Law recognised as applicable to 
Protestants as such. The majority of the Community belonged to 
the "United Presbyterian Church of Egypt," which is a Native 
Church connected with the American Presbyterian Mission. Its 
members had originally been, for the most part, Copts, and to 
overcome this last difficulty a Code of Personal Statute was 
prepared, based in principle on the Coptic Law, although the 
infiuence of Mohammedan Law is noticeable in the rules of Bucces- 
aion. This code was not fully acceptable to the other Protestant 
Churches; so, when a constitution was granted to the Protestant 
Community, this code was modified in such a way as to be applicable 
to all Protestants to whatever special denomination they might 

■ See appointment of Patriarch to ' The Armenian Catholics in Eg}^t 
Qreek Catholic Community. — Oflat, were granted a constitution by Khedi- 
1694, supplement, \i. 132. vial Decree, 18th November 1005. 

s Alexandria, 26th April 1894.— * Young, ii. pp. 108 and 109. 
Clunet, 1895, pp. 697 and 994. 
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belong. The Decree of 1902 provides for a General Council, 
coBBisting of delegates elected by the difTerent Protestant Churches 
recognised as formit^ part of the Community. Only two Churches 
were thus recognised — the United Presbyterian Church and the 
Dutch Mission at Galioub. The former has twelve members on the 
Council, the latter only one. Any other Protestant Church is entitled 
to apply for recc^ition. The Council elects the Wekil, and his 
substitute the Naib. The Wekil presides over the CoanciL The 
Council looks after the affairs of the Community, keeps a register 
of its members and a i-egister of the marriages celebrated by its 
clei^y; it has also judicial duties in reference to cases of personal 
statute, provided the parties are Protestant, with the limitation, 
however, that in questions arising upon an intestate succession, 
all parties must consent to the jurisdiction of the Council The 
decisions of the Council are to be executed by the ordinuy 
Egyptian administrative authorities.' 

One interesting point which arises from a consideration of this 
Decree is the Qon-ecclesiastical nature of its administration. This 
is probably due, for the most part, to the natural characteristics of 
most Protestant Churches; but it should also be noticed that the 
policy of the Ottoman Government has for some time been to 
popularise the uon-Moalem Councils. Another tendency of the 
Ottoman Government has been to greatly restrict the judicial 
powers of the non-Moslem Councils ; this has been especially the 
case since the reforms introduced into the administration of Turkish 
Justice. Two Ottoman circulars are of interest in reference to 
this matter : the first is addressed to the Greek Orthodox Community, 
and the other to the Armenian Gregorians.* These circulars are 
neither in strict legal form, nor do they entirely a^ee with one 
anotlier; and, moreover, they do not cover the whole question of 
personal statute. The principle, however, may be deduced that it 
is only the truly religious questions of personal statute which 
must be submitted to the councils of these communities, and 
questions arising out of succession, for example, should in principle 

' The Ministry of Interior exercises 1891. Gelat, 1894, supplement, p. 12t. 
important powers of auperviaion over Young, vol. ii. p. 19. Circular of the 
the Community, aod has to consent to Sublime Porte to the Armenian Corn- 
all elections. munity, 1st April 1891. Qi\a.t, 1894, 

' CirciJar of the Sublime Porte to stipplement, p. 122, Young, vol. ii. 

Orthodox Community, 3i-d February \i. S2. 
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be decided b^ the Moslem Courts, unless all parties consent to the 
jurisdiction of the Patriarch. It must be confessed that this 
su^ested solution still leaves the sitiiation very vague, and it 
would be desirable that it should be properly defined by the ■ 
Government. There are certain questions where there cau be little 
difficulty : thus, questions as to marriage and divorce would naturally 
be considered as coming within the exclusive competence of the 
Patriarch and his Councils. The same would apply to questions of 
paternity, the rights and duties of husband and wife, or of parent 
and child; but, on the other hand, the ease is not so clear in 
reference to guardianship, since, in so far as it is concerned with 
the administration of property, there is no particular reason why it 
should be treated exclusively by the Patriarch, while, on the other 
hand, the care of the person of the ward and his education approach 
closely tlie relations of parent and child. In regard to successions, 
we have seen that the most recent non-Moslem Constitution has 
recognised the non-religious character of such eases, and yet the 
Community may have very vital intereata in the disposal of the 
property of its members. Such aa they are, these circulars have 
been adopted by the Egyptian Government as applying to all non- 
Moslem communities.' 

The Jewish Constitution, which alone remains to be dealt with, 
provides for the administration of the Community by a Grand Kabbi, 
a Spiritual and a Lay Council, and a General Council. The General 
Council usually consists of 80 members, 60 of whom are elected 
by the inhabitants of Constantinople, and the other 20 are chosen 
from among the Rabbis by these 60 delegates. But for the pur- 
pose of electing the Grand Kabbi 40 additional members are added. 
These are representatives from the provinces, and for this purpose 
Egypt has special representation. The Spiritual Council consists of 
7 Eabbis elected by the 80 ordinary members of the General 
Council, and the Lay Council of 9 members elected by the same 
body. The duties of these different bodies are much the same as in 
the case of the other communities. The communities of Cairo and 
Alexandria have special constitutions. In Alexandria the Jewish 



' Sue Letter of tlie Cobiiiet of H. H. doivent etre genorala et t 

the Khedive to the Ministry of the toute.? lea comraunantiis noil Mnaul- 

Interior, 31st July 1891. GOlat, 1894, mniiea et servir de rigle en de 

supplement, p. 125: ''Cea diapositioiis semblablea matieres." 
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Community forma a General Assembly, which elects the Grand 
Rabbi of the Community, and also a General Council, consisting 
of 19 members, whose duties are to administer the affairs of the 
Community, and render justice in cases of personal statute. This 
Council may, however, delegate certain of its duties to special com- 
missions appointed for the purpose. In Cairo the Community ^ain 
forms itself into a General Assembly, which elects an Administrative 
Council, composed of a president, vice-president and 9 members, 
whose duty it is to administer the temporal affairs of the Community, 
while the spiritual a&'airs are entrusted to the Rabbis, who also act 
as judges of personal statute. 

If this summary of the Constitutions of the different non-Moslem 
communities is not as precise as could be desired, it only reflects what 
is the predominating characteristic of the Laws, Decrees, Circulars 
and Firmans on which these constitutions are based ; nor does the 
practice, as it exists, always conform with what is declared to be 
the law. There is, in fact, a very special need for reform in regard 
to this matter. One of the most important questions which requires 
reform is in reference to the number and variety of conflicts which 
continually arise between the different Patriarchates, between a 
Patriarchate and Mehkemah, or between the Mehkemah and the 
Native Courts, As a typical example of the conflicts which may so 
easily arise we may cite the following from the Judicial Adviser's 
Report of 1902 : — " I may refer to the case of two persons belonging 
to the Greek Catholic Church who marry according to the rites of 
the Church and subsequently the husband, in order to divorce his 
wife, joins the Orthodox Greek Community and obtains from that 
Patriarchate a decree dissolving the marriage (which the Greek 
Catholic Patriarchate continues to regard as indissoluble) in defiance 
of the mle that the Patriarchates have only jurisdiction between 
persons professing the same religion. As regards conflicts between 
the Patriarchates and the Mehkemahs, it frequently happens that a 
Christian husband becomes a Moslem and then claims the right to 
force his Christian wife to submit to the introduction of other wives 
into her home, to bring up the children in the faith of Islam and to 
marry the infant daughters to Mohansmedans, even without their 
consent. Most of the Patriarchates are accustomed to pronounce 
either divorce or legal separation in such cases, giving the mother 
the custody of the infant children, while the Mehkemahs, on the 
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other hand, regard the marria^^ aa continuing to Bubsiat and hold 
that the children who have not attained their majority have become 
MoBlems by the fact of their father's conversion and must conse- 
quently submit to all the usages, as r^^rds marriage or otherwise, 
of the Mohammedan religion. In such cases the Christian wife and 
children usually appeal to the Government for protection from the 
effects of such a decision, which obviously infringes the principle 
th^t one party to a contract cannot alter its essential conditions 
without the consent of the other — the principle which is acted upon 
in Europe as regards marriages where one of the parties has subse- 
quently changed his or her nationality and thus endeavoured to 
import into the marriage rights and obligations to which it was 
not originally aubject." 

One possible solution ot these conflicts, considering that so 
many ot them depend upon the relationship of marrif^, m%ht 
be to make the courts of the Community which had originally 
celebrated that marriage exclusively competent. But the better 
system is probably that followed by the Egyptian Government, 
which applies the maxim "Actor sequitur forum rei." This, how- 
ever, does not solve all difBcuities, and there is very great need of 
some supreme Commission, with powers to consider all such con- 
flicts. A suggestion to this effect has been made by the Judicial 
Adviser; "A permanent Commission at the Ministry of Justice, 
presided over by the Minister and composed of two fimctionaries 
and one delegate from the religious authorities concerned in the 
disputa" ^ 

The most celebrated conflict which has recently arisen between 
the Mehkemah and the Native Courts was in 1900, and had 
reference to the appointment of a Nazir to a Wakf, The Meh- 
kemah appointed one person, while the Native Courts appointed 
another; both decisions were final. The Nazir appointed by the 
Mehkemah, which had been the first to give a decision, was in 
possession. The Government did not feel that it was politic to dis- 
possess him, since, if this were done, "it might give rise to the 
impression that a decision of the Native Court could overrule one 
given by the Moslem religious court on a semi-religious question." * 
A decree was in consequence promulgated in 1901 confirming 

' The Judicial Adviser's Be|)ort, ' See the Judicial Adviser's Reiwrt 

for 1903. 
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the Mebkemah appointment, partly no doubt on the [iirinciple of 
"ilelior est conditio posaidentis," A CommisBion was thereafter 
appointed to consider the question of jurisdiction, and it decided 
in favour of the Mehkemah. The r^ulation of Wakfs is the most 
productive of conflict between these two courts, and the whole 
question is at present under discussion, and a decree will probably 
be issued in the near future dealing with the whole queetdon. 
The basis of arrangement will probably be on the lines that 
Private or A'adi Wakfs will be within the exclusive jurisdictioii 
of the Native Courts, while the Mehkemahs will be alone com- 
petent in questions relating to Charitable or Shari'y Wakfs. This, 
however, is not the only possible cause of conflict. Articles 155, 
156, and 157 of the Native Civil Code are also a fruitful source 
of such disagreements. These articles provide for alimony being 
given by persons to ascendants, descendants, or other near relations 
in the case of necessity, whereas the provision of dimony is looked 
upon by the Mehkemah as a part of personal statute, and, therefor^ 
within its exclusive e 



' Tlie subject of the Xon-Moslem rEiiipire Ottoman et apdciiilement eti 

Conimunitiea has been dealt with in Egypte," by Seaoatria Sidarouss Bey, 

considerable detail in a work recently Paris, 1907. 
published : " Lea Patriarcats dans 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE PRIVILEGE OF LEGISLATION SLKCE THE EErORM OF 1876 

The privilege of Legislation, whereby foreigners resident in Egypt 
were exempt from the application ot the local Egyptian Law, was 
in its origin the natural consequence and sequel of the privilege of 
Jurisdiction ; the reform of the latter privilege could not, therefore, 
be carried out without affecting the privilege o! Legislation. Before 
the Reforms of 1876 foreigners resident in Egypt were governed 
exclusively by their national law; but when the new courts were 
instituted it was out of the question that they should be asked to 
apply the national law of the parties suing before them. A Legis- 
lative Reform was the natural and necessary corollary to the reform 
of the courts. The most important difficulty in regard to any reform 
of this privilege was to decide upon the nature and character ot 
the authority which should be given power to l^;islat6. It was 
impossible to attribute this power to an entirely foreign authority. 
It was equally impossible to entrust the rights of foreigners to the 
ordinary Egyptian legislator — the legislative power in I^ypt being 
in the hands of the Khedive alone, since his Divan or Privy Council 
exercised no practical control over l^^lation. Theoretically, as the 
new courts were Egyptian, the authority which made the laws to 
be applied by them should have been Egyptian also. But, on the 
other hand, the new courts could not have been instituted without 
the consent of the Powers. It was therefore decided that the laws 
to be applied by the Mixed Courts should be drawn up with the 
consent and assistance of the foreign Powers. Mixed Codes were, 
in accordance with this decision, drafted and submitted to the 
Powers for their consent and approval. The new codes were: a 
Civil Code, a Commercial Code, a Civil and Commercial Procedure 
Code, a Code of Maritime Commerce, a Penal Code, and a Code of 
Penal Procedure. These codes were prepared by a M. Manoury, 
a French lawyer in practice in Alexandria, and secretary to the 
International Commission which considered Nubar's proposed reforms. 
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Unfortunately, the circumstances of the case required that these 
codes should be completed with as little delay as possible. The 
natural consequence of this too hurried l^islation has been that 
M. Manoury'a work has frequently been made the subject of adverse 
criticism; hut in criticising his work the difficulties which had to 
be overcome should be fuUy realised.' 

The Mixed Courts were instituted to decide cases arising between 
foreigners of dififerent nationalities, or between natives and foreigners. 
These cases had been, before the Reform, tried either by one or 
other of the seventeen Consular Coui-ts,* by the local Egyptian 
Courts, or by the Mixed Commercial Courts; each Court applying 
its own particular law. There were thus, at the moment, a very 
large number of different systems of law in daily application to 
such eases in Egypt We gather, however, from the report of the 
French Commission of 1867, that a practice was already in existence 
by which preference was, to a certain extent, given to French Law.* 
This latter fact helps to justify the policy adopted of founding the 
new Codes on the Codes of France. There jwas also the precedent 
set by the Turkish Government, which had to a lai^e extent copied 
French Law in the series of Codes promulgated between 1850 and 
1864. The very extensive interest taken by the French nation 
in Egyptian affairs at that time must also have had its influence. 
It will be recalled that the Suez Canal was at the time of the 
International Negotiations in the process of construction, under the 
direction of M, Lesseps, and had been opened in 1869. Although the 
model adopted was undoubtedly French, the Codes of the Egyptian 
Mixed Courts are not copied from the French Codes.* The principles 

' "II suffitd'observer que la situation en maticre commerciale, el mcme en 

de ce pays au moment de la Eeforme, matiere civile, eat aaaei gte^ralement 

^tait une anarchie complete caract^risee siiivie. Cela est constat^ par la not« 

par la confusiou de toua tea pouvoira ^gyptienne, conime par les rapports 

et par la substitution It la toi d'un consulaires, et I'existence de cet usage 

arbitiuire aveugl^inent d6sordoiine."^ se trouve ^tablie daoa de documenta 

P. Arminjon, " Le Code Civil et judiciaires (arrft d'Aix, 24 moi 1838) 

I'Egypte," Pai-ia, 1904, p. 27. et dans dea actea du gouvemement 

■ " En dehors des trlbunaui locaux, ^gyptieu (art 41 du r^Iement snr la 

il existe en Egypte seize on dix-sept r^organiaation de tribunaux de com- 

consulats qui ont droit de jiiridiction nierce)." — Borelli, p. xliv. 
aur leursnationaux."— Report of Inter- *"The Mixed Codea are a hasty 

national Commission of 1869-1870, adaptation of their French prototypes, 

Borelli, p. IzviL l>repaTed in au incredibly abort space 

3 (' En Egypte, la legislation f nuifaise of time, by a single lawyer who was 
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are generally the same, but the actual laws are differently worded. 
The distinction is made clear hj the fact that there are 2281 articles 
in the French Civil Code, but only 774 in the Mixed Civil Code. 
Even allowing for the omission of all articles dealing with questions 
of personal statute, the difference is considerable. But not only is 
there a difference in the number of articles, there is also an occasional 
but important difference in principle. Certain of the rules of the 
Egyptian Codes are borrowed directly from Moslem Law, and are, 
therefore, in contrast to the rules of the French Codes. This 
adoption of Moslem Law is specially noticeable in the articles 
deahng with immovable property; for instance, in reference to 
Servitude.^ The r^ht of "pre-emption" by a neighbouring pro- 
prietor is also a Moslem right; and certain articles in reference 
to the contract of sale, as, for instance, the requirement that 
the purchaser should have knowledge of the thing sold, or the 
restrictions of the power of sale during the vendor's " demi^re 
maladie," are adopted from the same source. Nor could any more 
striking difference between the Egyptian and French Codes be foimd 
than in the articles dealing with risk in reference to the loss of 
a thing sold.* Another source of difference is due to the fact 
that the French Codes have been altered, and added to, by subse- 



siipposed to possess the retiuisite quali- 
titatiotis for adapting them to tlie 
special reiiniremeuta of Egj'pt. No 
notes or Iravavx preparaloiret of any 
kind are available to explain the in- 
t«ntions of the legislator on paTticular 
points of difficulty. The French Codes 
have been reproduced more or less 
haphazant, with little apparent system. 
Certain articles are omitted, others 
are differently worded, and it is often 
almost impossible to say whether this 
was done in order to escape, by a more 
or leas felicitous pata2>hrase, the charge 
of a too slavish adherence to the 
French model, or whether the inten- 
tion was to effect a real innovation." 
—The Judicial Adviser's Report, 1804, 
p. 51 ; see also the examples given. 

' Article 51 of the Mixed Civil Code 
copies the French definition of a 
3er\'itude, but adda a clause thai 
local »i3Bge is to apply : " XJne servi- 



tude est une charge impos^e k nn 
immeuble au profit d'un autre im- 
meuble. 

" Lea servitudes sont r^gWea d'aproa 
le titre de leiir constitution et d'aprit 
U» usagts loeaax." 

The Native Civil Code, Article 30, is 
in the same terms. 

» The law in regard to the contract 
of lease also differs in certain import- 
ant points from the Prench Law ; and 
the Judges have increased the differ- 
ence by deciding that it is the duty 
of the landlord to prove, in the event 
of the house let being burnt, that it 
was due to the fault of the lessee ; 
whereas the French Law is that the 
lessee must prove that the cause of fire 
was due to some other cause than his 
or his servants' act or omission. — 
French Civil Code, Article 1733. See 
Alexandria, 29th January 1880, R. 0., 
v. p. 125. 
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quent legislation; but no similar reform has found a place in the 
Egyptian Codes: "En promulgnant un r^sum^ des codes francs, 
le li^gislateur (^gyptien semble avoir ignor^ les loia, les ordonnances, 
les d^crets qui compl^tent, ^lairent ou corrigent cee recueils et dont 
le classement sous diverses rubriques a fini par former de v^ritables 
codes: Code rural. Code du travail, que sais-je encore? . . . C'est 
pourquoi, actuellement en Egypte, certainea parties du champ de 
I'activitd humaine sont h I'^tat de nature. Le travail n'y est pas 
r^glement^, les droits intellectuels n'y sont pas prot^s, aucun 
texte ne mentionue les droits d'association, de reunion, de parole 
et de discussion."' 

The Egyptian legislator evidently appreciated the inadequacy of 
the codes, and attempted to provide for it by the following clause : 
"En cas de silence, d'insuflisance ou d'obscuritd de la loi, le juge 
86 conformera aux principes du droit naturel et aax regies de 
r^quiti5." ^ With this clause as their authority the Judges of the 
Mixed Courts have frequently adoptsd the jurisprudence of the 
French Courts, sometimes adding thereby to the confusion of 
Egyptian law, since the two systems are often in contradiction. 
This power is also of service in deciding questions which have 
not been dealt with in the codes. Thus the rights of copyright, 
patents, and trade-marks are not provided for by I^yptian law; 
but the Mixed Courts have, nevertheless, held that an author, 
inventor or merchant has a right which must be protected, and 
that any infringement of this right entitles him to dam^es.* 
M. Arminjon, in his pamphlet on the influence of the Code 
Napoli^on in Egypt, gives examples of the adoption of French 
jurisprudence ; • " En d^pit de I'article 555 du Code mixte, aux tennee 
duquel 'le partage en nature vaudra vente de chacun des eopro- 
pri^taires pour sa part indivise Ji celui qui aura acquis le lot et 



' Amiinjou, Code Civil, p. 24. I'^uiU. En consequence, les fails de 

* R^glement d'organisation judiciaire, contre-f 09011, devant Stre conaid^r^ 

Article 34, and Mixed Civil Code, comme conHtituant une concurrence 

Article 11. d^loyale, peuvent motiver I'allocBtion 

' En absence d'une loi apiJuiale aur de dommages-int^rets, au profit de la 

la propri^ti^ littiSraire et artistique, partie \6aie." — 17th July 18T6, G. 0., 

celte propriiltd se trouve, par I'appli- ii. p. 161. There are a large number of 

cation de I'art. 34 du Ruglenient cases in the same sena& 
d'organisation judiciaire, plac^ sous * Arminjon, Code Civil, p. 25. 
la sauvegarde du droit naturel et de 
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produira les mgmes effets,' divers arrets de la Cour d'Alexandrie 
d&larent 'que I'aete de partage de biens communs, n'eat paa en 
lut-m€me attribntif mais d^laratif du droit de propri^t6.' • Plus 
tard la mgnte Cour fait interveuir la th^orie de la responaabilit^ 
contractuelle h I'effet d'allouer une indemnity aux victimes des 
accidente de travail Le droit dea assurances, la condition juridique 
et le statut international des €tres de raison, d'une fa^n g^n^rale, 
toutes lea parties de rencyclop^die juridique auxquelles nul t«xte 
n'a ^ti directement consacr^ par lea codes, sent ^galement r^gle- 
ment^ea conform^ment aux theories ^labor^es par noa aut«urs et 
par noa arrSta, dont les ouvrages ou les recueOs 86 trouvent dana 
les biblioth^qiies de tous les juriaconaultes ^gyptiens, sont constam- 
ment cities k la barre et inspirent les consid^rante des conclusiona 
et dea jugements." 

These Codes were declared by the K^lement d'oi^anisation 
judiciaire to be the I^w applicable by the New Oourts; but the 
R^glement and Codes themselves appear to recognise their im- 
perfections and limitations. Article 34 of the B^glement, aa we 
have seen, providea that the Judgea shall have power to refer to 
the "Droit Naturel" or to the rules of Equity whenever they find 
that the codes are silent, insufBcient or obscura' Provision was 
also made for the modification of the codes, and this power of 
amendment was, in the or^nal scheme, placed laigely in the 
hands of the Judges of the Mixed Courts, thus: "Les additions 
et modifications aux pr^sentes lois seront ^dict^es sur I'avis con- 
forme du corps de la magiatrature, et, au besion, sur sa proposition ; 
mais pendant la p<^riode quinquennale, aucun cbangement ne devra 

' Alexandi-ia, 26th December 1878, Article 35. "Le gouvemement fera 

E. 0., iv. p. 72 ; Alexandria, 4th April puljlier, un mois avant le fonctioime- 

1889, B. L. J,, i. p. 147. ment des nouveaux tribunaux, lea codes, 

' Rtglement d'organiaation judiciaire, dont \ia exemplaiic, en chacune dea 

Articles 34, 35 and 38 ; — langues judiciaires, sera d^pos^, jusqu'ii 

Article 34. "Lea nouveauxtnbunAui, ce fouctionnement, dana cbaqiie mou- 

dans I'exercice de leiir juridiction, en dirieh, aupres de chaqiie consulat et 

raatiire civile et commerciale, et dans anx grefles de la cour d'appel et des 

la limite de celle qui leur est consentie tribunaux qui ea oonserveront toujours 

en matiire pdnale, appliqueront les un exemplaire." 

codes pr&entiia par I'E^pte aux puis- Article 36. " 11 publieia Sgalement 

sance et, en casde silence, d'iuBUflisance les lois relatives au statut personnel 

et d'obscurit^ de la loi, le juge se con- des indigenes, un tarif dea frais de 

fomiera aux principes du droit naturel justice, les ordonnauces snr le r^me 

et aux regies de I'dquitti." des terres, des digues et des canaux." 

18 
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avoir lieu dans le eyst^me adopts." ' This, however, appeared to 
the I^ptiaii Grovernnient to be too serious an infringement of the 
principle of the separation of the Judicial and Legislative autho- 
rities, and the question- was brought before the Powers in 1880, 
when the question of the continuation of the Mixed Courts had 
to be considered. The following proposals were made by the 
Egyptian Government to the International Commission which 
represented the Powers in 1880: " L'initiative et la preparation 
des lois appartiennent exclusivenient au Gouvemement ^gyptien. 
Toutes lois apportant modifications ou additions aux Codes Egyptians 
seiont pr^par^es par le Gouvemement et soiuniees, avant leur 
promulgation, k I'approbation d'une commission mixte compost 
de trois magistrats Strangers d^sign^s respectivement par la Cour 
de revision " (the institution of which had also been su^ested), 
"la Cour d'appel et le tribunal du Caire, d'un membre dtisignii 
par le Gouvemement et du Ministre de la justice, president. Cette 
Commission statuera k la majority des voix sur I'admission de la 
loi propos^a" The initiative of legislation was thus to be reserved 
to the Egyptian Government, but the privil^ed situation of foreigners 
was acknowlei^ed by the preponderance of the foreign element in 
the Commission, which had to accept the proposed modifications 
in the Law before they could be promulgated. The Commission 
of 1880 did not consider these proposals; they were, therefore, 
submitted to the International Commission which represented the 
Powers in 1884, the subject of the modification of the Codes 
being dropped during the intervening years, which were years of 
unrest. The Commission of 1884 submitted the question to a 
sub-committee, and the amendment finally adopted was : " La 
Cour arrStera les additions et modifications au E^glement g^n^ral 
judiciaire et au tarif des frais de justice. Elle d^lib^rera sur ces 
additions et modifications en assemblee g^n^rale, avec I'assistance 
du procureur g^n^ral, d'un commissaire du Gouvemement et de 
deux magistrats d^ign^s par chacun des tribunaux de premiere 
instance. Ces d^l^gu^s aurout voix deliberative. II sera statue i 
la majoritt^ des voix sur I'admission des additions ou modifications 
ainsi pr^par^es; elles seront rendues ex^cutoires par d^cret de 
S. A. le Khedive." " Les additions et modifications anx Codes en 

' Mixed Civil Code, Article 12. 
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vigeur, qui ne porteront pas atteinte aux prineipes essentiels de la 
It'giBlation, seront ^dict^ea par S. A. le Khedive sur la proposition 
oil aur I'avia eontorme du Corps de la mE^trature, conform^ment 
& I'article prfc^dent." 

The reault of the proposals accepted by the International Com- 
mission of 1884 was to draw a distinction between two classes of 
modifications — those which "ne porteront pas atteinte," and those 
which "porteront atteinte," "aux prineipes essentiels de la legisla- 
tion." The former alone were provided for, while the modification of 
the latter was presumably a question to be reserved for the considera- 
tion of some future Commission. In the event of the Egyptian 
Government wishing to modify the law, a very serious difficulty 
would arise in determining to which of these two classes it ought to 
belong. The question, however, was left unsettled, since the decisions 
of these International Commissions do not become eSective until the 
Governments of the different Powers give their assent to them. In 
this case this assent was never obtained, so the situation remained as 
it had been before 1884. The Egyptian Government were now left 
in an unfortunate dilemma. Certain new laws had been submitted 
to the International Commission of 1884 modifying the law in refer- 
ence to judicial hypotheca, the seizure of immovables, and bills of 
exchange. The Commission had approved of the proposed Decrees, 
but they could not apparently be promulgated as binding foreigners. 
In order to escape from the difBculty and prevent the new legislation 
from being rendered abortive, the Egyptian Government directly 
addressed the Governments of the different Powers, and on obtaining 
their consents promulgated the new Decrees' in the usual form, 
except for an addition to the preamble: "Aprfis accord intervenu 
entre Notre Gouvemement et les puissances qui ont adh^r^ h. la 
Et^forme judiciaii-e," The same expedient was resorted to in 1900 in 
reference to the Decrees of 26th March and 13th April 1900, which 
were only promulgated after they had received the consent of the 
Powers which had consented to the institution of the Mixed Courts. 

The procedure for legislation which it is intended should apply to 
fore^ners in Egypt is described by Lord Cromer ; ^ " When any pro- 
posal for a legislative change is made, the practice has been to assemble 
a Commission composed of the Diplomatic Bepresentatives in Egypt. 

' Egypt, No. 1, 1906, p. 2. 
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These latter del^ate inquiry into the Bpecial points under discuasion 
to a Sub- Commission composed almost entirely of the Judges of the 
Mixed Tribunals. It is natural enough that both ia the Sub-Com- 
missioD and in the Plenary Commission eome difTerences of opinion 
should arise. Every one of these differences, even although they 
may only refer to minute points of detail, haa to be referred to the 
fifteen Powers concerned. If some concession is made to satisfy one 
or more of the Powers, it is by no means certain that it will be 
accepted hy others. Renewed reference to every capital in Europe 
then heeomes necessary. Thus, the delays are interminable, so much 
so that, as I have already said, a reform which may be greatly in the 
interests of both the European and indigenous population of I^ypt 
has to be abandoned, not heeauae it encounters any really strong 
opposition from any quarter, but simply because no workable 
machinery exists which will enable the matter to be decided." The 
practice has been, up to the present, to submit these l^islative 
changes to the International Commissions which have been convoked 
to consider the renewal of the Mixed Courts for another quinquennial 
period. This opportunity was taken in 1880, 1884, 1890 and 1898; 
and as the mandate of the Mixed Courts fell to be renewed in 
February 1905, a circular of 20th May 1903 was sent to the Powers, 
proposing that they should agree to a further continuation for a 
period of five years, and at the same time proposals were submitted 
to them for certain additions and modifications in the Egyptian Law 
as it applies to foreigners resident in Egypt, An International Com- 
mission was appointed, and met for the first time on 16th January 
1904. This Commission consisted of the Consuls-Gteneral of the 
Powers, assisted by one or more technical del^ates for each Power, 
for the most part Judges of the Mixed Courts, and presided over by 
the Egyptian Minister for Foreign Affairs, assisted by two Khedivial 
Counsellors, If the proposed amendment on Law is accepted by the 
Sub-Commission, either in its original form or modified, it ifi then 
considered by the Plenary Commission, and if approved by them is 
submitted to the several Governments of the Powers for their assent 
A Law thus assented to by the Governments of the Powers is pro- 
mulgated by the Egyptian Government as a Decree in the ordinary 
form, except for the addition of the clause stating that the consent 
of the Powers has been obtained. 

This system of legislation applies to all modifications of the Civil 
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and Commercial Codes, and all new Laws proposed by the Egyptian 
Government, and which are intended to apply to foreigners resident 
in Egypt. The same system applies in reference to penal le^lation 
in so far as crimes and delicts are concerned, but the system is con- 
siderably modified in r^ard to police contraventions. The competence 
of the Mixed Courts in cases of crime and delict is very strictly 
limited by the Rfeglement d'oiganisation judiciaire; the consent of 
the Powers is, therefore, essential to any proposed modification in 
this part of the Law. Tlie Mixed Courts have, however, full and 
exclusive competence in regard to all police contraventions com- 
mitted by foreigners. The position of the Egyptian Government in 
regard to police by-laws is, therefore, on a much stronger footing 
than in reference to other branches of the Law. Contraventions of 
simple Police were enumerated in the Mixed Penal Code of 1876, in 
the Articles 331 to 340 ; but this enumeration was obvioualy intended 
to be modified and altered as circumstances might require, and it is 
also clear that the interests of the public in general demand that 
these alterations should he made in as simple a manner as possible. 
The problem was to determine the authority which should be 
entrusted with the power of revision and extension. The Egyptian 
Government contended that this power was conferred upon it by the 
Penal Code,' and acting upon this contention it issued new police 
regulations in 1884 and 1885 with the intention that they should 
apply to foreigners. The Mixed Courts, however, decided that these 
regulations could not apply to foreigners until, in virtue of Article 12 
of the Civil Code, the consent of the Mixed Court Juc^es had been 
obtained.* 

A Decree,' to which the Powers accorded their assent, was pro- 
mulgated on 3l8t January 1889 to settle the difficulty. This Decree 

' Argument based on the last aectioa dana le caa oil uu peine plus forte aerait 

of Article 331 : "Seront pimis d'une proaonciie, elle sera de plein droit 

ameude de S ^ 25 pioatrea tarif. . . . r6duite dans cette liniit«." 

Et,engiin6ral, ceux qui ae se seront paa ' Alexandria, 2Ttli January 1837, 

conform^ & un r^Iement rendu par Borelli, p. 5M. 

I'aiitorit^ municipale dans les liniites ' Borelli, pp, exixviii. and cxxxix. 

de sa competence." And thelast section Note the clause of the preamble : 

of Article 340: "Les r^lemcuts k "Avec I'asBentimeut dea puissances 

intervenir aur les faite non prdvua ci- mention^ dans Notre d^reC ausvis^ " 

dessus devront ddtermiuer la peine (i.e. the Decree instituting the Mixed 

encourue pour contravention dans ta Courts which is mentioned in the first 

liwite des peines de simple police ; part of the preamble). 
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contains the two following Articlea; — Article 1. "A partir da 1" 
f^vrier 1889, lee tribunaux igyptiens mixtes appliqueront les ordon- 
nances actuellement en vigueur ou qui seront ^dict^ k ravenir par 
Notre Gouvemement concemant le regime des terres, digues et canaux ; 
la conservation des antiquit^s; la voirie (Tanzim); I'hygi^ne et la 
salubrity publiques ; la police des ^tablissementa publics, tela que : 
h5tels, caf^s, maisons meubl^s, cabarets, maisons de tolerance, etc. ; 
I'introduction, la vente et le port d'armes et de mati^res explosibles 
ou dangereuaes ; le droit de chasse ; le r^glement des voitures et autrea 
moyens de transport ; la police des ports de navigation et des ponts ; 
la mendacity, le v^abond^e, le colportage, etc.; lea 6tablissements 
incommodes, insalubres et dangereux, et, en g^n^ral, tons r^lementa 
permanents et g^n^raux de police et de sfiret^ publique." 

Article 2. " Les ordonnanees k i5dicter en ces mati^res seront pro- 
mulguc^es k la suite d'une d^UbtJration de I'assembli^e g^n^rale de la 
Cour qui se bomera k s'assurer : 

" 1° Que les lois et reglements propoai^s sent communs i tous lea 
habitants du territoire sans distinction ; 

" 2° Qu'ils ne contiennent aucune disposition contraire au texte 
des traiti^s et conventions, et, enfin, que dans leurs dispositions ils ue 
contiennent aucune peine supi5rieure aux peines de simple polica" 

This solution unfortunately did not settle the matter. Certain 
Decrees were promulgated by the Egyptian Government in 1890 and 
1891 dealing with a number of different questions which required 
immediate regulation in the interests of public health and safety. 
Among the subjects dealt with by these Decrees were : The compul- 
sory vaccination of children, the registration of births and deaths, the 
formalities necessary before doctors and chemists might practise in 
Egypt, and the regulation of public estabhshments of the character 
of hotels, caf^s, and places of entertainment. The Powers held that 
these Decrees were in violation of the provisions of the Decree of 
1889. Diplomatic negotiations followed. The Powers contended 
tliat the Decree of 1889 was restrictive, and that the consent of the 
General Assembly of the Mixed Court to a new police K^ulation 
could only be given provided the following conditions were complied 
with : — (1) The police Regulation should be in reference to a question 
expressly included in the list given in the Decree of 1889 ; (2) its 
terms should not be in contradiction of r^hts granted by treaty or 
international convention ; and (3) the penalties to be incurred for a 
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violation of the K^ulation should not exceed those which could be 
inflicted for a breach of a police conti-avention. These conditions, the 
Powers held, had not been fulfilled in the present ease. The n^otia- 
tions ended in a compromise. But the important principle was 
established, that the Powers reserved to themselves a right of super- 
vision over the decisions of the General Assembly^ of the Mixed 
Courts, and in virtue of this power they could declare these decisions 
to be contrary to the law. If the Powers do not exercise this right 
within a reasonable time, and veto the decision of the Mixed Court 
Judges, it is considered, in practice, that they have waived their right 
of veto and have tacitly approved' of the new Regulation. The Judges 
of the Mixed Courts, in according their approval to a new police 
Regulation, are thus acting as the mandataries of the foreign Govern- 
ments, who alone have the right to decide whether an Egyptian Law 
shall, or shall not, apply to their subjects resident in Egypt. 

The privilege of Legislation now enjoyed by foreigners resident 
in Egypt is, therefore, in the first place, that their own national Law 
applies in all questions of their personal statute, in the case of crimes 
and delicts committed by them, or of which they are accused, and in 
civil and commercial cases where both parties are of the same nation- 
ality; and, secondly, that no new Egyptian Law can be made to 
apply to them unless it has received the express consent of their 
Government. This power of consent has, however, been partially 
del^ated to the General Assembly of the Mixed Courta, which may 
approve police Regulations which fulfil the conditions laid down in 
the Decree of 1889 as defined by the negotiations of 1891, 

The conditions in Egypt have changed very considerably of recent 
years, and each change alters the nature, if not the extent, of the 
privileges enjoyed by foreigners under the Capitulation. No more 
remarkable change has taken place in Egypt of recent years than 
that which has been wrought in the l^slative system of Egypt. At 
the time of the Reform of 1876 the exclusive power of legislation 
was retained in the hands of the Khedive; in 1878 Government, 
with the assistance of responsible Ministers, was established in 
name, if not in actual fact. The revolutionists of 1882 instituted a 
paper Constitution of the most advanced democratic character — a 
Constitution which disappeared in the course of the year as com> 
pletely as did its authors. In 1883 a new Constitution was drafted 
on lines that considered the conditions actually existing in Egypt — a 
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Constitution which contained a representative element, but which 
was based on the habits of the people, ajid was restricted according 
to what they might be expected to understand or learn of Constitu- 
tional principles. The Legislative authority, so far as local Egyptian 
aubjecte alone are concerned, is now exercised, in virtue of this Con- 
stitution, by the Khedive,^ the Council of Ministers, the legislative 
Council, and the General Assembly. The two last, however, have 
very little influence on l^slation. The Council of Ministers was 
first instituted by Ismail Pasha by a Khedivial Decree of 10th 
December 1878. From the time of Mohammed Aly a Council had 
existed which, whatever its powers" of influencii^ their Ruler, cer- 
tainly took some share in legislative work, even if this work consisted 
simply in the drafting of a law already accepted and outlined by tlie 
Pasha. Even before the time of Mohammed Aly, and probably from 
the date of the Ottoman conquest of 1517, Egypt had in part been 
governed by a Divan or Council of Mameluke Beys. The Council, 
which existed before the Decree of 1878, was called the Privy Council 
References to this Council are made from time. to time in different 
legislative measures,* Its composition varied from time to time,* and 
it waa reoi^nised by a Superior Order of 9th December 1872. The 
Decree of 1878 provided for seven Ministers, the different Ministers 
being Foreign Affairs, Finance, War and Marine, Interior, Justice- 



' Finnan, 8th June 1873, granted to 
Ismail : "Le Khddive d'S^pte est 
autoris^ k faire des r&gLements int^rieurs 
et des loia toiites les fois qu'il aera 
D^ceasaire." In the original Firman 
of 1841 Turkish Laws were to apply 
in Egj-pt, and nothing was said about 
the powers of the Egyptian Paaha to 
make kw. In 1867 the Turkish Laws 
which were to apply in Egypt were said 
to 1)6 only the "Organic Laws." Thus 
a poner of legislation in the Khedive 
is iuEerred— a power which had, in 
practice, been fully exercised before 
1867. The first direct grant w-as not 
till 1873. The wording of the present 
Firman, 27tb March 1892, is more 
liberal than those previously granted. 
The practice, however, has never 
varied, the Khedivea always having 



exercised full powers of internal 
legislation. 

' In the Instructions which accom- 
panied the communication of the Uatti 
Sherif Qulhana, Q^lat Arabic edition ; 
in a Superior Order of 15th August 
1844, G^lat, lat series, vol. ii p. 42. 
The Land Law of Said Pasha was pre- 
pared by the Council, and the Moukfi- 
balah is in the form of a deliberation 
of the Privy Council sanctioned by the 
Khedive. 

* The Finnans of 1866 and 1873, 
providing for a Council of Regency, 
laid down an order of precedence as 
regards certain at least of the members 
of the Privy CounciL For a recent 
list of the'members of the Council, see 
a Superior Order of 1873 relating to 
the Meglis-el-Uasby, O^lat, 1st series, 
supplement, p. 133. 
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and Public Works. The duties of the Departments of Public 
Instructiou and Wakfs were combined in the hands of a single 
Minister, while the Departments of Lighthouses and State Domains 
were under the direct adminiatration of the Council itself. Without 
tracing the changes which have since taken place, the Ministers 
holding office at present are — the Ministers of Interior, Public 
Works, Education,^ Foreign Affairs, Finance, Justice and War. The 
Minister of Interior is Prime Minister or President of the Council 
of Ministers. The Department of Wakfa is now administered by a 
special administration outside the ordinary Bcheme of Government 
and directly under the control of the Khedive.* 

The Legislative Council and General Assembly were instituted 
by the Organic Law of Ist May 1883, and are regulated by that Law 
and the Electoral Law of the same date. These two Laws were the 
result of and are founded on a Report of Lord Dufferin of 1883 to the 
British Minister of Foreign Affairs.* The chaos, which remained 
as the l^acy of the Revolution of 1882, was such that the merest 
tyro in statecraft could see that Reform was essential; but the 
more difficult problem for those who had assumed the respon- 
sibility of directing the affairs of Egypt was to determine the 
nature and extent of this reform. The whole administration, as 
well as the army and the Law Courts, required reform, and Lord 
Dufferin's Report deals with all these questions. We, however, are 
only interested, for the moment, in the reform of the legislative 
system. 

This part of Lord Dufferin's Report commences with a reference 
to the causes to which the British Occupation was due, and contains 
a statement that the result of intervention was to impose on the 
British Government the duty to see that " our intervention should 
be beneficent and its results enduring; that it should obviate all 
danger of future perturbations; and that it should have established 
on sure foundations the principles of justice, liberty, and public 
happiness." Thus, at the outset of his Report, Lord Dufferin makes 

' Up to October 1906 the Miniatriea ' Khedivial Decree, 23rd January 

of PuLlic Works and Education, 1884. 

although separate Departmenta, were * Egypt, No. 6 (1883). Further cor- 

under the same Minister ; but at that respondence reapecting Reorganisation 

date a Minister of Education was ap- in Egypt, No. 38, the Earl of Dufferin 

pointed. to Lord Granville (received 16th Feb- 
ruary 1883), pp. 40 to 95. 
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it clear to the British people that their act of intervention bad 
imposed upon them a serious duty — nothing short of the regeneration 
of Egypt — a duty which, if it was to be performed, could not admit 
of any policy of immediate evacuation. A new administration was 
necessary, and this administration should be based on " national in- 
dependence and constitutional government." " It ia true that at 
present Egypt is neither capable of revindicating the one, nor fitted 
to enjoy the other ; " but the mf^animity of Europe will secure the 
first, " while she may trust to time for the development of the latter." 
No false hopes were held out. The Report makes it absolutely clear 
that the Reform, which was essential, was a thing of time, of alow 
growth, that fruition could only be looked for in some future genera^ 
tion. This point is most clearly stated and reiterated t^ain and 
f^ain, and it is a point which is still of importance at the present 
time. Egypt was not fitted to enjoy constitutional government in 
1883, and could uot hope to be till after many years. The cause of 
this inabUity is given : " In the East even the germs of constitutional 
freedom are non-existent. Despotism not only destroys the seeds of 
Liberty but renders the soil on which it has trampled incapable of 
growing the plant." Therefore time was all essential " Few institu- 
tions have succeeded that have not been the outcome of slow growth 
and gradual development." To transplant fully developed institutions 
into an uncongenial soil would be to court ruin. Lord DuSerin, as 
British Ambassador to Constantinople, had the experience of Turkey 
before him and the failure of the Tanzimat. Nor did the history of 
Egypt under Mohammed Aly and Ismail fail to offer yet another 
object lesson of the impracticability of such an unreasoned policy. 
The soil required years of preparation. Egypt, however, had certain 
characteristics which tended towards the constitutional idea. In the 
first place, the Mohammedan religion is essentially democratic ; and, 
secondly, "the primitive idea of the elders of the land assembling in 
council round their chief has never altogether faded out of the tradi- 
tions of the people. Even the elective principle has been to some 
d^ree preserved among the village communities." We are not in a 
position, nor is this the place, to discuss the measure in which the 
Mohammedan religion tends naturally towards constitutional ideas. 
Democratic the religion certainly is, but constitutional government 
is still foreign to Moslem States, and certainly was in Egypt in 1883. 
The second point mentioned by Lord Dufferin refers to the Chamber 
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of Notables.* His own words are sufficient criticism of this institu- 
tion, and show the insignificant extent to which it followed constitu- 
tional principles. " Most people have fondly imagined that a Chamber 
of Notables implied constitutional freedom," But in reality this 
Chamber did not in the smallest degree represent the wants and 
instincts of the mass of the population. " The component parts of 
the Chamber of Notables were lai^e landed proprietors, rich towns- 
people, and villf^e Sheilchs, that is to say, the three classes most in- 
different or opposed to the interests of the fellalieen. Yet, after all, 
it is with the welfare of these dumb labouring masses, the victims of 
the conscription, the corvee and the couriaak, that we are principally 
concerned." The Sheikha of the villt^e were, in theory, looked upon 
as the "spokesmen and delegates" of the vilh^ community. In 
reality, "they may for the most part be looked upon as the most 
inveterate oppressors of those placed under their authority." Nor 
did the "elective principle" seem to have been preserved in the 
village in a state of gi'eat purity. " In the first place, there are half- 
a-dozen Sheikhs or sometimes many more, in every village, each of 
them connected with varying sized sections of the community ; and, 
in the next, they are either hereditary dignitaries or the direct or 
indirect nominees of the authorities, or have been chosen by the 
headmen of the adjoining districts." 

Such, then, was the situation in Egypt before 1883, and out of 
these conditions it was required that a system of constitutional 
government should be built up. Lord Dufferin's theory was that, 
if it was desired to create "a vitalised and self-existent organism, 

' The Chamber of Notables had been possible, and in every way the Chamber 

in existence since 1866, but in reality was founded on the most advanced 

it was merely a screen behind which ideas. Members were tx> be paid, and 

Ismail carried on his personal system their persons were inviolable ; there 

of government The people had no was to be an ap])eal to the country if 

real share in the electioa of ita members, the Chamber and the Cabinet were in 

and the members of s village could not conflict ; and the regnlation of taxation 

beaaidtoberepresented by the Sheikha. was in the handaoF theChaml)er. The 

The leaders of the Arabi Rebellion in- Chamber never met, but Lord Dnfferin's 

troduced, by a Decree of 7th Febniary reference to the futility of "Paper 

1882, a very advanced system of con- Constitutions" is not without signi- 

stitutional government, founded on the ficance, as well as what he says in 

institutions of the more advanced de- regard to the necessity for making all 

mocratic States of Europe. The Decree institntiona conform to the habits of 

instituted a Chamber of Deputies, with- the people, 
out whose consent no legislation was 
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instinct with evolutionary force," they muat confine themselves to 
" what already exiate, and endeavour to expand it to such proportions 
as may seem commensurate with the needs and aptitudes of the 
country." With this principle before him, he takes from the existing 
scheme the system of a village electorate having its own delegate or 
representativa The people of each village are to be given " perfect 
electoral freedom and the personal right of choosing their representa- 
tive." The territorial division of Egypt introduced by Mohammed 
Aly had been into the Moudiriah or Province, the Markaz or Commune, 
and the ViUage. The smallest of these divisions, the village, was to 
be taken as the parliamentary constituency. But it was clear to Ix>rd 
Dufferin that the fellaheen were as yet unfit to elect directly the 
members of the legislature. The vill^e delegate or spokesman was, 
therefore, to be elected merely to elect, in his turn, a member for the 
Provincial Council, the election of the members of the l^islature 
being placed in the hands of the Provincial Council — a body with no 
legislative power, but rather a Local Government Board entrusted 
with tlie mani^ement of certain questions of local importance, such 
as the supervision of local irrigation. " It is certain that local self- 
government is the fittest preparation and most convenient stepping 
stone for anything approaching to a constitutional regime." Thus the 
Provincial Council was to be the training ground for the " vill^e 
Hampden," and a means of instructing the fellaheen in the principles 
of constitutional government.* 

All these petitioua are personal. They 
are read by the Mudir and handed 
to the representative of the Depart- 
ment of Irrigation or Ministry of 
Public Works, according to tlie nature 
of the demand. The elected niembera 
of the Council take no active part in 
the proceedings unless any particular 
member chances to have a personal 
interest either in favour of, or in 
opposition to, a petition. There is 
practically no public spirit or any sign 



' In actual practice the Provincial 
CotinciUoTS take no interest in local 
atTaira, unle^ they chance to affect 
their personal and private interests. 
The Council must be convened at least 
once a year, and this meeting generally 
Uikea place in Noveml>er or December, 
Other meetings are very exceptional. 
The Mudir presides, and, in addition 
to the elecUd members, the Irri){ation 
Inspector of the Circle and a represen- 
tative of the Ministry of Public Works 
attend. The chief questions submitted of a desire to benefit the Province as 



For consideration are proposals for v 
irrigation works, new bridges, and new 
agricultural roads. The actual form 
the proceedings take is to consider a 
laige number of petitions presented by 
persons living within the province for 
channels for water, drains, roads, &c. 



whole — all is personaL The l>est 
criticism of the jjetitions is tliat they 
are seldom, if ever, found practical, 
because tbey are so personal, and if 
carried out would benefit only one 
peiBon or only one village. 
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The elective members of the Legislative Assembly were to be 
persons elected indirectly by the village constituency; the members 
of the villf^e were to choose dele^tes, who in turn were to elect 
Provincial Councillors, and the Provincial Councillors were to elect, 
from their own number, the members of the Legislative Assembly. 
But, as constitutional principles were foreign to the ideas of the 
Egyptian people, and the electorate could not be expected to choose 
persons already conversant with the duties of a legislator, only a 
moiety of the members of the Council were to be elected, the others 
were to be appointed by the Khedive, holding their office for life. 
The nominated members were to hold ofBce for life, "in order that 
they may be thoroughly independent," Lord Dufferin gives the 
ai^uments in favour of this nominated element : " It would secure 
the pi-esence in the department of business of a certain number of 
distinguished men, whose e:(perience, social station, and antecedents 
may have entitled them to the confidence of the Chief of the 
State, as well as eminent Copts and other Christians who might 
be unlikely to win the favour of Mohammedan constituencies ; at 
the same time, that it would preserve a certain community in the 
traditions of administration." All these checks on the voice of the 
individual elector show clearly how little prepared the Egyptian 
people were for constitutional government; but the duties entrusted 
to the Legislative Council make this incompetence still more con- 
spicuous. "The initiative of every measure must of necessity for 
the present remain with the Government, nor should the Coimcil 
of Legislation be endowed with the power of vetoing their decisions ; 
but no Law or Decree involving administrative changes should Ije 
promulgated or acquire legal force until it shall have been submitted 
to the Council, to whom should be attributed full liberty of criticism, 
discussion and suggestion." Lord Dufferin himself answers the 
criticism that this Council " does not embody the Parliamentary 
principle in the true acceptance of the term," but is " consultative 
rather than lawmaking. . . . Few people would be prepared to 
maintain that Egypt is yet ripe for pure popular government. 
Under these circumstances, it seems to me that we should be 
undertaking a very great responsibility if we insisted on forcing 
upon her institutions which all her most liberal-minded public men 
are convinced will replunge the country into confusion and chaos 
the moment we leave it to itself." In addition to these consulta- 
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tive powers in reference to legislation, the Council was to have 
the Budget submitted to it, " but the varioiu changes and 
obligations resulting from the Law of Liquidation or from Inter- 
national Conventions would remain outside the sphere of their 
deliberations." 

Ever mindful that he was preparing the foundations of a 
future, rather than building a present, l^islature. Lord DuSerin 
proposed the formation of a second chamber, to be called the 
General Assembly. The L^islative Council, he thinks, "cannot 
be regarded as a thoroughly popular body, or as being in sufBci- 
ently direct contact with the labouring masses. In order to remedy 
this defect it might be found desirable on occasion to re-enforce 
the Council of Legislation by a more democratic element" This 
Assembly was to consist of the Legislative Council, with the 
addition, on the one hand, of the ministers, and on the other, of 
some forty-six notables, elected, not by the Provincial Councils, but 
by the delegates chosen by the villages. "By thus uniting the 
two bodies into a single Chamber we shall ballast what for a 
long time would probably prove the childish inexperience of the 
larger section with the knowledge of affairs and habits of business 
possessed by their colleagues of the Council." The anomalous 
nature of this Assembly's constitution is thus accounted for by 
the ignorance of constitutional principles inherent in the Egyptian 
people. The Assembly should only be consultative, and should 
only meet at rarer intervals than the L^islative Council ; it should 
be given the right of discussion, criticism, suggestion, but no power 
of vetoing legislation. One power, however, this Assembly was to 
possess beyond those of the Legislative Council: "In one important 
particular the General Assembly should be endowed with an absolute 
right of veto, namely, in respect of any measure involvii^ the 
imposition of fresh taxation." 

We have considered Lord Duflferin's Report in detail for two 
reasons: Firstly, that without this detailed consideration it is 
difficult to understand the very anomalous character of the Egyptian 
Legislative Institutions; but after reading the Report we under- 
stand that these anomahes are due to the foreignness of constitu- 
tional principles to the minds and characters of the Egyptian 
people. The soil of Egypt had to be prepared throi^h long years 
for the seeds of constitutional government Secondly, when the 
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question whether Egypt is prepared for an advance towards 
constitutional government becomSB one of practical politics, we 
have before ua a very complete list of the points to be considered 
and the questions which require to be answered, before this advance 
is made. Do the village electors take any interest in the work of 
the L^islative Council or Assembly? do they watch the actions 
of their representatives ? How far have the delegates of the people 
advanced in preparedness for constitutional government by their 
practice in local self-government ? Do they interest themselves in 
the management of local affairs? Does the religious spirit still 
prevent the best man being elected irrespective of his religion ? 
Does the system of nepotism still exist ? For, until these latter evils 
cease, the system of nominated members is inevitable. Such are 
the questions su^ested by the Eeport, and they must receive a 
favourable answer before any advance is possible,' 

The Organic and Electoral Laws, which give effect to these 
proposals, closely follow the lines of Lord Dufferin's Report. We 
shall only mention the more important provisions of these Laws. 
The electorate consists of Egyptian local subjects over twenty 
years of f^e.' These electors choose an "elector delegate" for 



' It IB doubtful whether Lord Duf- 
ferin would have recommended the 
institution of these two Asaemblies if 
he had felt that he poasessed an absol- 
utely free hand. As Sir Auckland 
Colviu has recently suggested. Lord 
Dufferin's own personal views may be 
discovered in the Report itself: "His 
desire was for the 'masterful hand of 
a Besident.' " Nor is the admission 
earlier in the Report without signifi- 
cance : " A long enslaved nation instinc- 
tively craves for the strong hand of a 
master rather than for a lax consti- 
tutional regime." But there was a 
Libei'al Govern men t in England at 
the moment, and although their in- 
stnictioi»a were short and not of the 
clearest, it was evident that the more 
liberal the elements of the new scheme 
the better they would be pleased. 
"There was a feeling in England," 
writea Sir Auckland Colvin, " that aa 
the Egyptian revolt had raised the cry 
of self-government, some measure of 



self-government should be accorded. 
A Liberal Government looked with 
unction on such an issue ; the British 
public, profoundly ignorant in Egyptian 
matters, but pleased to see il« most 
characteristic feature reflected in all 
waters, acquiesced." — Sir Auckland 
Colvin, " The Making of Modem 
Egypt," London, 1906, p. 31, The 
whole of Sir Auckland Colvin's criti- 
cism of the Report is instructive. See 
pp. 27 to 32. 

' Electoral Law, Article 1. The 
Decree of 29th June 1900 defines an 
" Egyptian local subject " as : — 

1. Persons domiciled in Egypt before 
IstJanuary 1848, and who have retained 
their Egyptian domicile, 

S, Ottoman subjects bom of parents 
who were domiciled in Egypt, provided 
they themselves have retained their 
Egyptian domicile. 

3, Ottoman subjects bom and domi- 
ciled in Egypt who have fulfilled the 
requirements of the Egyptian Mili- 
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each constitueucy or villi^e. In Cairo and Alexandria the electors 
of each Eism, or quarter, choose an elector del^ate ; and an elector 
del^ate is chosen by each of the six large provincial towns, 
namely, Bosetta, Damietta, Port Said, Suez, Isnuulia, and El- 
Arish. There is a general election every six years.* The electors 
delegate of each Moudiriah or Province, but not those of 
the eight laige towns, elect the members of their Provincial 
Council There are fourteen Provinces, and the elected members in 
these councils vary from three to eight* The electors delegate of 
Cairo elect one member of the Legislative Council, and the seven 
other large towns together elect one member; while each of the 
fourteen Provincial Councils elect one of their number as their 
representative in the Legislative Council. To be eligible for elec- 
tion the candidate^ must, in the case of the Moudiriabs, be a 
member of the local Provincial Council, and all candidates must — 
(a) be able to read or write; (6) have paid at least £E.50 in 
taxes in his town or province during the previous two years; and 
(c) have been inscribed on the electoral roll for five years. There 
are thus sixteen elected members of the L^islative Council, to 
these are added fourteen members who are nominated for life. 
The elected members hold their mandate for six years, but half 
the number retire after three years. Thus there is an election 
for half the number of elected members every three years. The 
nominated members are paid, but the elected members only receive 
a travelling allowance. 

The General Assembly consists of the seven Ministers, the 
members of the Legislative Council and forty-six Notables elected 
by the principal towns or by the village electors delate.* The 

tary Law, either by aervice or by Legislative CounoiJ, so the practice has 

payment, been for the Decree, appointing an 

4. Persons bom in Egypt of un- election to take place, to prescribe the 

known parents. necessary conditions, and these, aa a 

' The Electoral Law does not mention rule, are the same as are required in a 

the duration of the mandate of the Provincial Councillor by the Oi^anic 

electors delegate, but practice has fixed Ijiw, Article 14. See Decree of 16th 

the period at six years, being that of September 1883, and Decree of Ist 

members of the Council and Assembly. January 1902. 

' Organic Law, Article 13. ' Eleven Notables are chosen by the 

' The Organic Law did not mention principal towns : Cairo electing four, 

tfie "conditions of eligibility" required Alexandria three, Daraietta and Boaetta 

in a candidate for memberahip of the each one. Port Said and Suez one 
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lar^e towns elect eleven members, four being elected by Cairo 
and three by Alexandria; the other thirty-five are elected by the 
electors delegate in the different Moudiriaha, To be eligible a 
candidate mu8t be able to read and write, be thirty years of ^e, 
have paid £E.20 of land or house tax in the town Moudiriah 
which he desires to represent, and have been on the electoral list 
for five years. They are elected for six years. 

The Legislative Council meets on the first working day of every 
second month, commencing with February, The quorum is two- 
thirds of the merabeiB not on leave, and decisions are taken by a 
simple majority, the president hanng a casting vote; all votes 
must be given in person. The Ministers have the right to attend 
the Dieetings of the Council and to speak ; but they are not 
allowed to vote. Or they may send one of the higher officials of 
their Department to attend a meeting of the Council and represent 
them during the discussion of some particular question which 
interests their Department. The powers of the Legislative Council 
refer in the first place to Legislation, and, secondly, to the Budget. 
In regard to Legislation the Government is, according to the 
Oi^anie Law, obl^ed to consult the Council as to every Law and 
every Decree "portant rt'glement d'administration publique" before 
they are promulgated.* The question arose as to the meaning 
which should be given to this article, and it was decided in 1897 
that the only Legislative measures which required to be submitted 
to the Council were those which not only concerned the mass of 
the population, but also introduced new principles;^ a decision 

lietween them, and alao Ismtulia and pi'cssiona refer to different fomis of 

£1-Arish ahare one. The other thirty- legislation. 

five Notables are elected liy the Moudi- ' A decision of the Committee of 

riahs— Gharbifth electa four, five Mondi- Contentieu.t of 18th March ia97. This 

riahs elect three each, and the other is a Committee consisting of the 

eight elect two each. Of the members Khedivial Counsellora, or special legal 

elected in Gharbiah, one is chosen to advisei's of the Egyptian GoverunienL 

represent Tantah, one of the Dakaliah The contentieux was first established 

members represents Mansourab, and by a Decree of 27th January 1876, 

one of the assistant members represents but has since been reoi^nised, more 

the town of Aasiut.— Organic Law, especially by a Decree of 20th April 

Article 41. 1884. 
' Organic Law, Article 18. The following are examples of the 

The terms Law and Decree (loi et measui'es which, in the opinion of the 

decret) are synonymoiis in £^pt. Committee of Contentieux, need not be 

although in France the two ex- referred to the Legislative Council : — 
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vhich considerably restricts the I^islative powers of the CounciL 
The Legislative Council has also the right to invite the Govern- 
ment to introduce new l^islation in regard to any point which 
seems to it to require reform. When a new Law baa been accepted 
by the Council of Ministers, and it is one which requires to be 
submitted to the Legislative Council, it is referred to the Council 
tor their approval The Council discuss it; they may suggest 
amendments to it, and vote on these amendments. The law is 
then sent back to the Council of Ministers, t<^ther with their 
amendments, if any have been accepted by the vote of the 
L^islative Council. The Council of Ministers is not bound to 
accept these amendments, but, if they refuse to accept them, they 
must give their reasons to the Legislative Council for so doing. 
The law-making power of the Legislative Council is thus confined 
to a right of criticism and suggestion, but there is no active 
power, and, above all, no r^ht of veto or efTective power of 
amendment. 

The Budget' is submitted to the Legislative Council at their 
meeting on 1st December, after it has been discussed and has 
received the approval of the Council of Ministers. The Council have 

■ The sUges through which the 
annual Budget in Egypt panes uv : 
Before ISth September the Heads of 
each Department must send to the 
Ministry of Finance a statement con- 
taining their proptieed expenditure for 
the coining year. From 16th Septem- 
ber to S&th November these proposals 
are examined in relation with the 
estimates of the ensuing year by the 
Finance Committee, which consists of 
the Minister of Finance, the Financial 
Adviser, the two Under-Secretaries of 
State, and two other of the more im- 
portant members of the Ministry of 
Finance. On Sdth November the Com- 
mittee submit the Budget which they 
have prepared, father with an ex- 
planatory Note, to the Council of 
Ministers, who consider and vote upon 
it, and then refer it to the considera- 
tion of the Legislative Council at their 
meeting on 1st December. The Budget 
is promulgated as a Decree on 2Sth 
December. 



1. Meajtures belonging to the com- 
petence of the executive and having 
for object the execution of a law or 
decree. 

2. Measui'ea supplementiug a law or 
decree. 

3. Decrees regulating internal de- 
partmental organisation, State lands, 
contracts, conceaaions, etc 

4. General reg\ilations in so far as 
they introduce no new priuciple. 

In addition to the cases in which 
the Government is obliged to consult 
the Legislative Council, it may submit 
any measure to the Council, if it 
wishes to obtain its views. But if 
this Law is afterwards modified, the 
modifying Law does not require to 
be submitted to the Council. A de- 
cision of the Native Court of Appeal 
further decides that if the original 
Law was not considered by the 
Council, it is not necessary that 
it should consider the amending 
Law. 
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three weeks in which to consider the Budget, but, as in the case of 
legislation, their powers are reduced to criticism and su^estion. If 
they suggest any amendment it is submitted to the Council of 
Ministers, who consider it, but are not bound to accept it ; if, how- 
ever, they refuse to accept any amendment they must give their 
reasons. The Budget is promulgated as a Decree on 25th December, 
and if, by any chance, the L^islative Council have not finished their 
consideration of the But^et by that time it makes no difference, and the 
Decree is promulgated. The annual accounts^ of each year are also 
submitted to the Legislative CouncQ at one of their meetings, either 
in August or earlier. The discussion of these accounts is subject to 
the same restrictions as in the case of the Budget or of legislation. 
The Council are further restricted in their limited powers, and may 
not discuss or make su^estions in reference to the Tribute, the 
Public Debt, nor any Charges resultii^ from the Law of Liquidation 
or any other International Convention.' Nor is any Decree which 
is subject to the approval of the Powers submitted to the L^slative 
CounciL* 

The Legislative Council have, further, certain duties in reference 
to petitions addressed to the Khedive.* Every Egyptian is entitled 
to present a petition to His Highness, but in practice they are sent 
to the President of the Legislative Council, who submits them to the 
Council After they have been examined and approved by them 
they are forwarded to the Minister competent in regard to the 
matter referred to. If the petition relates to a personal affair which 
is within the competence of a Court of Justice, the Council is obliged 
to reject it. 

The General Assembly should be summoned by Decree once every 
two years. In practice, however, there are three occasions, namely, 
in 1885, 1887, and 1901, when its meetings were postponed beyond 
the statutory date. On the last of these occasions the Decree post- 
poning the meeting expressly recites that the reason for postponement 

1 In practice the animal accounts are which are to be administered by the 

published in the March following the Mixed Courts can be submitted to the 

year to which they lielong. But during Legislative Council. Discussion by the 

the course of the year the accounts of Council before the Decree had been 

*ach Department are published in the accepted by the Powera would be 

issue of the Official Journal of the premature and embarrassing ; while 

month following. disuiission aft«r acceptance would be 

) Organic Law, Article 23. useless. 

3 No Decrees relating to the laws * Organic Law, Articles 20, 21. 
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was that the Government had no questions to submit to the Assembly 
for their discussion. This excuse, however, overlooks one of the most 
important duties of the Assembly', which is to consider any matter of 
public importance and make sv^estions aud representations to the 
Government, By far the most important power of the Assembly is 
their right to vote on any proposal to introduce new taxation. " No 
new tax, direct, land or personal, can be imposed in B^ypt without 
first having been discussed and accepted by the vote of the General 
Assembly," ^ The Assembly nitist, further, " be consulted in reference 
to all public loans, the construction or abolition of all canals or rail- 
ways which cross several Moudiriahs, and on the general classification 
of the laud of the country for the purpose of assessing the land tax," * 
The Government has the right to reject the opinion of the Assembly 
in regard to these questions, b\tt if it does it must state its reasons 
for so doing. The Government vtai/ submit any question for the 
consideration of the Assembly, and the Assembly may spontaneously 
give its advice or opinion on any subject, whether economic, adminis- 
trative, or financial ; and in each case the Government should state, 
if it refuses to accept these, the reasons for its refusal* The Assembly 
is not limited in regard to the questions it may discuss, as is the 
Legislative Council. 

Such were the constitution and the powers of the Legislative 
Coimcil and General Assembly as laid down in the Laws of 1883. 
How has the scheme worked ? The Legislative Council has, at least 
in recent years, fully answered the expectations of the framers of 
these Laws. In spite of the fact that the r6le of the Council is 
purely consultative, we find from the minutes of the Council meetings 
that the Government has, when presenting any recent measure of 
special importance, submitted it to the Council, together with a 
detailed statement of its policy and of the reasons which have led 
it to adopt the proposed legislation, and as a rule the Minister inter- 
ested attends the meetings of the Council and explains any difficulties 
which may arise. Amendments proposed by the Council have 
frequently been accepted by the Government, and the recent 

' Organic Law, Article 34. The that the Fi-ench text is authoritative, 

Arabic test reads: "Taxes or dues on and the Mixed Co»irt of Ai)peal have 

movable or immovable proi^erty and accepted this decision aa final, RLJ., 

personal taxes." The difference has led v. p. 81. 

to difficulties on more than one occa- * Organic Law, Article 35. 

sion, but it has invariably l>eeu decided » Oi^anlc Law, Article 36. 
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practice of the Legislative Council in referring the more important 
measures to the consideration of specially appointed sub-committeea 
is likely to still further strengthen their hands. The work of the 
General Assembly, though frequently helpful to the Government, 
has not been of a kind to show any very immediate or very useful 
results. The powers of the Assembly are in many cases too similar 
to those of the Legislative Council, Its most important duty un- 
doubtedly is that which refers to taxation, but, speaking generally, 
the whole policy of the Government since 1883 has been directed to 
a reduction of taxation, and there have only been three occasions 
on which the Assembly has been called upon to vote an increase of 
taxation,* and in each case the reasons for increase were so beneficial 
to the people that the Assembly can have experienced little or no 
difficulty in supporting the Government as a consultative Chamber. 
The inHuence of the Assembly is very greatly nullified by the very 
long intervals between its sittings ; and it is doubtful whether the 
wishes of the fellaheen are any more thoroughly represented by the 
Notables than by the elected membei-s of the Legislative Council. A 
special difficulty in Egypt at the present is still the difficulty of 
knowing the wishes of the uneducated cultivators. It is not clear 
that they take any interest in current politics, unless it be in reference 
to a measure which they understand is to affect them personally and 
privately, nor can we expect any other result from a people which 
can neither read nor write. The students of the Government Higher 
Schools who are not employed by the Government, and those Egyptians 
who are educated abroad, are probably the only poUticians in Egypt, 
and even they are too often ill-informed on constitutional questions,* 

1 In referents to the three cases in vraa consu1t«d in regard to the classifl- 

which, according to the Oi^nic Law, cation of lauds for the purposes of 

the Government m««( consult the assessment, authorised by the Decree 

General Assembly, the actual practice of 10th May 1899. 
falls considerably short of the law. ' Political Science and Constitutional 

Thus, in practice, proix>sed loans, with Law and History were only introduced 

the exception of the Guaranteed Loan into the curriculum of the Oovemment 

of 1885, have not been submitted to Schools in 1906. Before that date they 

the Assembly. In reference to canals were not systematically tanghL 
and railways, the only example of tlie Something might be done to en- 

Govemment consulting the Assembly courage a greater intei'est in tlie work 

was in reference to the irrigation of the Legislative Ansemblies if an 

schemes for utilising the million de- official sunmiary of the minutes of each 

voted out of the Guaranteed Loan to meeting of the Council of Ministers, 

purposes of irrigation. The Assembly Legislative Coimcil, and General A«- 
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The Khedive, the Council of Ministers, the Legislative Council, 
and the General Assembly are thus all interested, more or lesa 
directly, in the preparation of legislation which is to apply to local 
subjecta; but the true Legidature consists, in practice, only of the 
Ehedive and the Council of Ministers. The usual names for a legis- 
lative measure in Egypt are a Law or a Decree, and for all intents 
and purposes the two terms may be accepted as synoajmous; 
generally speaking, the term Law is given to the more important 
measures. These Laws or Decrees are introduced in the Council of 
Ministers by the Minister interested. After they have been drawn 
up by the Consultative Committee of Legislation * the Council discuss, 
propose amendments, and vote on the proposed law. If it is accepted 
by a majority, and is one which should be referred to the Legislative 
Council, it is sent to the Council that they may discuss and vote on 
it. The law then returns to the Council of Ministers, who consider, 
although they are not bound to accept, the amendments proposed by 
the Legislative Council After the law has been put in its final form 
by the Ministers it is submitted to the Khedive for his signature, and 
is countersigned by the President of the Council of Ministers and the 
Minister or Ministers whose Departments the law aSects. The law 

seiiibly were sent, immediately aftevsitch 
meeting, U> all the principal Egyptian 
papers. A shoit note of the moat im- 
jxirtant meaanres jMiased by one of these 
bodiea at one of it^ Dieetitigs Bometitnes 
a)>jiears in Che local paj>er3 ; but this 
note does not contain any account of 
tile jiroviaious of the measure or the 
argiinienta put forward in support of 
it. An official siinimaiy apjieara in 
the Official Journal months after the 
meeting. (Thus the official account of 
the meeting of the Legislative Council 
of 2Tth August 1906 ap])ears in the 
Official Journal of 22nd December 
1906.) Tlieae Humraftries are far too 
short, and give only the amendments 
pi'0|K)sed and not the ai'gument& They 
also appear long after interest in the 
measure has ceased. When a Decree is 
finally )>Bssed it appears in the Official 
Jonroal, hut the local press seldom, if 
ever,givean accoimt of it in their issues. 
Of conrae it would he impossible to 
allow the representatives of the press 



to attend the meetings. Egyptian 
journalisn), with very tew exceptions, 
is only i)assing through the earlier stages 
of its education, and is far too irrespon- 
sible and untrained to In: trusted to 
accurate account of the pro- 



Cousidtative Committee of 
Legislation was reorganised by the 
Decree of 26th January' 1896. It was 
to consist of the Minister of Justice, the 
Judicial Adviser, a Khediriol Coun- 
sellor, the Director of the Khedi^ial 
School of Law, and the Under-Secretary 
of Stat« of the Ministry which proposed 
the Law. Article 2 states ita duties : 
"Every project of a Law, Decree or 
Regulation which is of general applica- 
tion should be submitted to the Con- 
sultative Committee of Legislation for 
examination ; its rSIe should be simply 
to draft the legal form of the project 
and to put its text in harmony with 
existing legislation." 
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is then promulgated by being inserted in the OfBcial JoumaL In the 
case of Laws which do not require to be referred to the Legislative 
Council, as soon as they have been approved by the Council of 
Ministers they are submitted to the Khedive for his signature. 
Laws and Decrees are signed by the Khedive and counters^ed 
by the President of the Council of Ministers and the Minister or 
Ministers whose Departments are affected by the new legislation. 
There is another method of l^slation which, although irregular in 
form, often efiects important changes. It is by a Decision of the 
Council of Ministers.' These Decisions may be in the form of an 
interpretation of an existing Law or Decree, as in the case of the 
Pension Law of 1883,* or by the announcement of the Procedure 
which the Council intends to follow in carrying out its legal powers. 
As an instance of the latter, the Commercial Code gives certain 
powers to the Council of Ministers in reference to companies. As a 
consequence some important parts of the Company Law of Egypt are 
to be found in a Decision of the Council of Ministers,' and not in the 
Commercial Code. This Decision aunounces the conditions which 
must be fulfilled by a Limited Liability Company before the Council 
of Ministers will advise the Khedive to grant the Firman necessary 
before such company can be constituted in Egypt. The Government 
by granting the Firman does not guarantee the company in anyway; 
it simply states that certain formalities have been compHed with. 
The system was probably adopted from some French r^ulation 
which is now obsolete. The reason for proceeding in this manner — 
by a Decision of the Council of Ministers instead of by a Decree — 
was to obviate the necessity of having to submit the change for the 
approval of the Powers before it could be made to apply to foreigners. 
Had the code been directly amended by Decree the approval of the 

' In Egypt the French, and not the should be submitted to the Council of 
Eiigliab, practice is followed in regard 
to the form of the Laws passed by the 

Legislature — that is to say, only the For example, the Councils of Discipliiie 

outline of the Law is given, and the organised by a Ministerial Order of tlie 

details require to be tilled in by the Minister of Finance are approved by a 

Departments affected. These detaib Decision of the Council of Ministers of 

are filled in and issued by a Ministerial ITth September 1903. 

Order signed by the Minister. As a * DecisionofiheCouncilof Ministers, 

rule, these Ministerial Orders are im- 19th May 1901. 

mediately executory, but sonietimea ^ Decision of the Council of Ministers, 

the original Decree requires that they 17th April 1899. 
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Powers would have been essential The legal effect of the Decision 
of the Council of Ministers rests on the article of the code quoted ; 
but in reality it is an act of legislation by the Council of Ministers. 

The Khedive has, in reference to two exceptional matters, the 
power to l^islate directly, without the concurrence of the CouncO of 
Ministers being necessary. These exceptions are the El-Azhar Uni- 
versity and Wakfs, both of which have a specially Moslem character. 
This form of legislation is called a Superior Order. 

The Laws introduced by the Egyptian L<^lature are, generally 
speaking, on the same lines as the original Mixed Codes or the modi- 
fications subsequently agreed to by international convention. When 
the Native Courts were reorganised in 1883, codes were prepared 
after the model of the Mixed Codes.' There are, however, a number 
of differences in detail between the two sets of codes, the Native 
Codes being founded, in many instances, more directly on Moslem 
Law, The Penal Codes are, of course, entirely distinct The Native 
Codes are : the Civil Code, the Commercial Code, the Code of Mari- 
time Commerce, the Code of Civil and Commercial Procedure, the 
Penal Code, and the Code of Criminal Procedure. These codes have 
been considerably modified by subsequent Decrees,* and the Penal 
and Criminal Procedure Codes were entirely remodelled by the 
Decree of 15th April 1904, which in turn has been modified by 
the Decrees introducing the Assize Courte, the Markaz Courts, 
and Children's Courte.* A commission is at present occupied in 
preparing modifications in the Code of Civil and Commercial Pro- 
cedure. The policy of the I^ptian Government has been to preserve 
uniformity, as much as possible, between the two systems of law — 
that applying to native subjecte, and that applying to foreigners 
resident in Egypt. The argumente in favour of this policy are 
obvious; but it has undoubtedly this objection, that very necessary 
and beneficial legislation is frequently postponed and sometimes 
abandoned because of the difficulty experienced in obtaining the 
consent of the Powers to ite application to foreigners. An example 

< Ehedivial Decree, I4th June 1883, etnption, Articles 68 to TS of the Civil 

reorganised the Native Courts, and a Code, and the Decree of 3rd Septemlier 

Decree of 13th November 1883 intro- 1896 tinifyiug the syatem of ownership 

duced the new codes to be applied by in land. 
these Courts. * Decree of 14th January 190A. 

' For example, the Decree of 23rd Decree of 20th February 190i 
March 1901 modifying the Law of Pre- 
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is given of this in the history of the Law of Expropriation for pur- 
poses of public utility. As early as 1893 an Expropriation Law was 
drafted and approved by the Egyptian L^islature, the Law being 
intended to apply alike to natives and foreigners, a provision which 
seemed essential under the circumataucea. The proposed Law was 
then submitted to the Powers for their approval; but as this 
approval could not be obtained the Law was promu^ated in 1896 
as applicable to native subjects alone.^ As a large part of the land 
or house property in Egj'pt is either owned by foreigners, or foreigners 
have an interest in it as tenants or creditors with a right of hypothec 
over it, the benefits of this Expropriation Law have been very greatly 
reduced, and the development of the country by the introduction of 
necessary improvements has beeu very largely and needlessly inter- 
fered with. The Law was again submitted to the Powers for their 
approval in 1904, and the International Commission has now accepted 
an Expropiiation Law which is to apply to foreigners, but it differs 
in certain essential points from the Decree of 1896.' There can be 
no doubt that the privilege of Legislation in its present form is very 
often contrary to the best interests of the Egyptian people. It is 
equally clear that it requires considerable modification before it is 
entirely acceptable to the foreign residents in Egypt, whose interests 
in the country are increasing so largely year by year. The statement 
which has been given of the present Egyptian Legislative Institutions 
should help to the consideration of the problem what lines these 
modifications should tak& The question of Reform is again before 
the people of Egypt, and is understood to be under the consideration 
of the Powers, A statement of the proposed reforms as outlined by 
Lord Ci-omer will be given in the next chapter. 

' Decree of 17th February 1896. 1896 is being amended so as to make 

' The Expropriation Law for the provisions of this Law apply also 

Foreigners was promulgated un 24th to natives. 

December 1906, and the Decree of 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE FUTURE REFORM OF THE CAPITULATIONS 

The Capitulations are essentially commercial in their origin, and 
their object ie to encourage foreign merchants to reside within the 
territories of the granter's State, and thereby advance not only 
their own interest, but also the interests of the subjects of the 
State. The privileges and immunities granted to foreigners should, 
therefore; include only those which are essential and necessary to 
the peaceful residence of foreigners within the State, and all thoee 
which are not necessary, in this sense, should be swept away. 
Further, this sweeping away of the unessential privileges will pro- 
bably prove to be to the advantage of the foreigner as well as of 
the local subject, since privileges have, when the actual circmn- 
Btance of their grant have radically changed, a tendency to develop 
into something that is not fully advantageous to the persons who 
are supposed to be their beneficiaries. The Egyptian Capitulatious 
as they exist to-day are very different from the or^nal grants 
made by Saladin and the Kbalifs of 'Egy\it That they should be 
different is only right and proper, as the necessity of the grants 
must vary proportionately with the advance of civilisation in 
Egypt. Without the privil^es accorded by Saladin, foreign com- 
merce could not have then existed, and its advantages would have 
been lost to the inhabitants of Egypt. Although the conditions 
have greatly altered, it remains as true to-day as it did eight 
hundred years ago, that certain guarantees are necessary before 
foreign commerce can flourish. The question is to determiue 
whether the Government and Administration of Egypt naturally 
afford these guarantees, or whether some special system must be 
built up in order to secure the foreign merchant, and thereby 
encourage foreign commerce and develop the country. The 
conditions which prevail in Egypt to-day are essentially different 
to those prevailing at the time of Saladin; there ought, therefore, 
to be a proportionate change in the privileges accorded to foreigners 
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resident in Egypt. The privileges have, in fact, been very greatly 
changed: some new rights have been granted, the character of all 
has been altered by the changes in the conditions of life, and yet 
others have been greatly modified in view of the introdtietion of 
more modem institutions. The negotiations which culminated in 
the Keform of 1876 took into consideration the changes and 
developments which had occurred in Egypt, and the result was 
the modification of the system in so far as this was considered 
safe in the interests of foreigners and local subjects. The political 
and economic situation in Egypt was not, at that time, such as to 
inspire the Powers with unlimited confidence in its Government 
and Administration; the modifications in the Capitulations which 
were consented to, were, in consequence, only partial and temporary. 
Many of the derivations to the sovere^ rights of Egypt still exist ; 
but the development of Egypt in recent years, which has become 
proverbial, has caused the question to be reopened whether the 
better system of administration and the greater finanoial stability 
of the country do not justify a further modification of the privil^es 
and immunities enjoyed by foreigners. 

As late as April 1904 the British Crovenunent declared that 
the Capitulations, as modified by convention or custom, should not 
be altered, and that " the time was not ripe for any organic change." 
This declaration was made in the Convention between England and 
France of that year (8th April 1904) ; and the undertaking given by 
the British Government in that agreement was that: "His Britannic 
Majesty's Government, for their part, will respect the rights which 
Fitince, in virtue of Treaties, Conventions, and usages, enjoys in 
Egypt." At the same time a similar engagement was made with 
the Governments of Germany, Austria-Hungary and Italy. The 
article is amplified in the covering despatch of Lord Lansdowne : 
" It is necessary that I should add a few words as to the other 
points in which the mtemal rights of sovereignty of the Egj'ptian 
Government are subject to international interference. These are 
the consequences of the system known as that of the Capitulations, 
It comprises the jurisdiction of the Consular Courts and of the 
Mixed Tribunals, the latter applying a legislation which requires 
the consent of all the European Powers, and some extra-European 
Powers, before it can be modified. In Lord Cromer's opinion the 
time is not ripe for any organic changes in this direction, and 
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His Majesty's Government have not, therefore, on the present 
occasion, proposed any alterations in this respect. At the same 
time, whenever Egypt is ready for the introduction of a legislative 
and judicial system similar to that which exists in other civilised 
countries, we' have sufficient grounds for counting upon French 
co-operation in eflecting the necessary changes." 

Within a year of this Lord Cromer wrote in his Annual Eeport : * 
"I do not, on the present occasion, propose to develop any very 
definite or detailed plan for immediate action, but I am convinced 
that some serious niodiiications in the Capitulations will before 
long be almost imposed by the necessities of the local situation." 
There follows a weighty indictment against the present conditions, 
resulting from the Capitulations, not only from the point of view 
of I^yptian subjects, but of the Egyptian Govemmenc and of 
European residents. Reform, in the opinion of the Egyptian, 
should consist in "abolishing European privilege, and of assimi- 
lating the institutions whether legislative, executive, or judicial, 
which are applicable to all dwellers on Egyptian soil" This, how- 
ever, "can obviously only be attained if Egyptian legislative, 
executive, and judicial institutions are brought up to the same 
standard of efficiency as that prevailing generally in the countries 
of origin of the various European colonists. Much prt^ress has, 
indeed, been made of late years, but I should be failing in my 
duty to a people amongst whom I have lived for so long, and for 
whom I entertain so deep a sympathy, if I did not candidly state 
that the standan.1 to which I have alluded above is as yet far 
from being attained." The Egj'ptian claim for this total abolition 
of the Capitulations cannot be entertained : " for some long time 
to come, special treatment to Europeans will be imposed by the 
necessities of the situation." 

But "the rights conferred by the Capitulations are liable to 
abuse ; " and these abuses are to the disadvantage of the foreigner. 
The rights of the Capitidations have been the means "of affording 
protection to the smuggler, the keeper of a gambling - bell, the 
vendor of adulterated drink, and their congeners," The problem 
for the English Diplomatic Agent at Cairo and the Egyptian 
Gtovernment is to evolve a scheme whereby the privileges of the 

' Egypt, No. 1, 1905, p. 5. 
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Capitulations shall be preserved in so far as they are essential to 
the well-being of the country, yet, at the same time, all chance of 
abuse shall be rendered impossible in the future. The question " is 
by no means essentially British." "On the contrary, the question 
is essentially Egyptian, in the widest acceptation of that term, that 
is to say, it is one which concerns every dweller in Egypt, and 
all those who have dealings with Egypt, of whatsoever nationality 
or creed they may be." Tlie Capitulations have been necessary in 
the past, "and have, on the whole, been conducive to the welfare 
of the country," They are still necessary to the welfare of the 
country, but they are at present accompanied by certain disadvan- 
tages, the most striking of which is the lack of any machinery 
possessed by the Egyptian Government wherewith to legislate for 
foreigners resident in Egypt. "Where Europeans are concerned, 
legislation has, in all important affairs, to be conducted by diplomacy. 
Fourteen separate Powers have to agree, not< merely in principle 
but also in detail, before any proposed measure can become law. 
... So long as the present cumbersome and unworkable system 
of legislation exists it will be practically impossible to adapt the 
laws of Egypt to the growing requirements of the country." 

The great demand of the foreigner at the present time is for 
the modification of his privilege of immunity from local legislation. 
As a State increases in civilisation the demand for new legislation 
increases; and in the present condition of Egypt there is a con- 
tinual and increasing demand for legislation ; but these new laws 
cannot apply to foreigners unless they have received the consent 
of fourteen Powers to every detail. This rule is absolutely universal, 
except in the case of such laws as only involve a fine of one hundred 
piastres, or a punishment of a week's imprisonment, in which case 
the consent of the General Assembly of the Mixed Courts is suf- 
ficient. It is seldom, however, that these penalties prove sufficiently 
deterrent, and the diplomatic method is alone left. Among the 
cases where the penalties of a police contravention are not suf}icient 
deten-ents is the case of a disorderly house kept by a foreigner, 
the authorities cannot act without the consent of the Consul of the 
foreigner; but, "when the consent has been obtained, and, after' 
the lapse of some months, the establishment has been closed and 
the proprietor sentenced to a trifling fine, the establishment not 
improbably reopens with a nominal change of proprietorship. If the 
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establishment is a gambliDg-hell, a Consular representative must 
be present when it is raided; and the subordinate personnel of a 
certain number of Consulates cannot be relied on not to give a 
timely warning to the proprietor. If the establishment is a drinking 
shop, provided the quarter is a European one and has not been 
scheduled as exclusively used for residential purposes, it does, 
indeed, require a licence ; but the local authority is bound to grant 
the heence to any person not provably disreputable. It imfortun- 
ately happens that at the present time there is a marked increase 
of rabies. Muzzling ordei-s can, and probably will, be enforced. 
But the Sanitary Advisers of the Government are clear that an 
efficacious adjunct to such an order would be a moderate annual 
hcence-tax on dogs; the Legal Advisers of the Government are 
equally clear that such a tax could not be effectively enforced as 
gainst Europeans." ' 

The professions which are ordinarily subject to Government 
regulations, although regulated to a certain extent by the Egyptian 
Government — for example, pliarmaceutical chemists — are not as fully 
regulated as could be desired. " The material point is not so much 
that by the absence of proper control the public welfare is endangered, 
as that the respectable members of any given profession, whom the 
control would, in practice, leave untouched, are exposed to a form of 
competition from which, under a proper system of regulation, they 
would he free." * Industrial concerns and factories of different kinds 
are being established everywiiere, and the majority of these are In 
the hands of foreigners; but there is no legislation for the protection 
of the health and lives of workmen, for the regulation of the hours 
of labour, for the employment of children, or for proper inspection. 
In regard to land, the foreigner is obliged to proceed by means of an 
action before the Mixed Courts if be wishes to lead water across a 
neighbour's land, or stop an interference with his water supply ; while 
by the Canal Law the native landowner is entitled to use a much 
simpler and more economical procedure before the irrigation authority. 
What is even less to the advantage of the foreigner is that the present 
Expropriation Law only applies to natives, so that if Government 
desires to expropriate land in which a foreigner is interested, and an 

'Note by Mr. Brunyate, Khedivial Capitulatious, Egypt, No. 1, 190S, pp. 
Counsellor, on tbe working of the 90 to 97. 

> Ibid. p. 72. 
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amicable arrangement falb, the only procedure for settling the price 
open to the parties is by the lengthy and expensive procedure of 
an action before the Mixed Courts. 

An illustration of the difhculty experienced by the Egyptian 
Government in obtaining the consent of the Powers to a modification 
of the Uw as affecting foreigners is given by the work of the Inter- 
national Commission, which has been sitting during the last three 
years. Tlie Egyptian Government, by a Circular of 20th May 1903, 
proposed to the fourteen Powers concerned to renew the mandates of 
the Mixed Tribunals for a further period of five years, and at the 
same time proposed certain additions and modifications of existing 
legislation, following former precedents by appointing an International 
Commission to examine them. The Judicial Adviser, in his Report 
for 1903,' enumerates the proposals submitted by the Egyptian 
Government to the Intematiooal Commission, and in that Report 
and in the Report of the following year enters,* with considerable 
detail, into the necessity for the modifications su^ested. The pro- 
posals were: — (1) Certain modifications in the Statute of Judicial 
Organisation relating to criminal prosecutions ', (2) Procedure in the 
Court of Appeal for the hearing of cases involving the decision of 
disputed points of law ; (3) a modification of the Mixed Penal Code, 
concerning the method of calculating the duration of sentences of 
imprisonment; (4) the question of Gambling Transactions in 
"Futures;" (5) Land Registration; (6) Bankruptcy, modifications 
in the law of compositions to avoid bankruptcy (Concordat pr^ventif) ; 
(7) a law of Expropriation for purposes of public utility; (8) the 
question of the maintenance of the Court of Mansourah in its present 
position, or its suppression and the substitution for it of a Summary 
Court. The last proposal was declined by a majority of the Commis* 
sion ; and (4) and (5), in spite of their great importance, have not yet 
been settled ; (3) was accepted without amendment, as was the first 
part of (1); while the Egyptian proposals in (2) were not fully 
accepted ; in fact, the Judicial Adviser shows clearly his unfavour- 
able opinion of the accepted reform, and doubts the benefits which 
may be expected from it. He says : ' " It is to be hoped that it may 

' Judicial Adviser'* Report for 1903, ' Judicial Adviser's Report for 1904, 

pp. 22 to 26. p- S. This question is fully discussed 

' Judicial Adi-isei's Report for 1904, above, chap. xv. p. 217. 

pp. 47 to 70. 
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prove a palliative, in a certain degree, for the evils referred to ; bat 
it is most r^ettable that it should have proved impossible to devise 
any scheme for remedying the contradictions and divergences in the 
Tribunals of First Instance, sitting in appeal" Only two of the four 
proposalB made by the Government in reference to the Concordat 
pr^ventif were accepted ; while the Law of Expropriation suffered very 
radical alterations at the hands of the Commission. Summing up the 
work of the International Commission in March 1906, the Judicial 
Adviser refers ' to the five projects which had secured the assent of 
the Commission, and adds : " The only one of these laws which can 
be considered as of anything approaching to first-rate importance is 
the last, relating to expropriation, and even this project has under- 
gone such important modifications at the hands of the Sub-Commis- 
sion that grave fears are entertained lest its practical utility may 
have been materially impaired. Considering that the Sub-Commission 
has now sat uninterruptedly (save for the summer vacations) for two 
years and held forty-four sittings, the above result cannot be considered 
as other than extremely meagre." 

The arguments in favour of some reform in the privilege of L^a- 
lation are thus very strong ; they are, in fact, unanswerable. Some 
modification of the present system is essential, both in the interests 
of the foreign and the native population of Egypt. But what of the 
privilege of Jurisdiction as still enjoyed by foreigners ? This privi- 
lege now includes : («) The right of a foreigner when suing a foreigner 
of another nationality, or a native subject, to have his case beard 
by the Mixed Tribunals ; (i) the right of fore^ners of the same 
nationality to have their disputes tried by their Consul, except when 
the dispute is in reference to immovable estate, in which case the 
Mixed Courts are competent ; (c) the right of foreigners to have all 
cases of personal statute tried by their Consuls, the rule "Actor 
sequitur forum rei" applyii^^ when the parties are of different 
nationality ; and (rf) the right of a foreigner accused of a crime or 
delict to be tried by his Consul, and when accused of a breach of a 
police lawto be tried by the Mixed Courts. In the first place, the 
Egyptian natives object to the continuance of the Consul's jurisdic- 
tion, especially in cases of crime and delict The situation as it 
affects the foreigner, or as it is likely to affect him in the near 

' Judicial Adviser's Report for 1906, p. 25. 
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future, IB clearly stated by Mr. Brunyate in hia Note.' First, in 
r^ard to the criminal jurisdiction of the Consuls : " It appears not 
unlikely (though it is far from certain) that the mining industry, 
the beginnings of which have been established in the eastern desert* 
should grow to moderate proportions. In that ease there will shortly 
be a considerable European population, not of the most orderly 
character, in a part of Egypt far removed from Consuls and Consular 
jurisdictions. The powers of arrest already possessed by the police, 
if benevolently interpreted by the Consular authorities concerned, 
should be sufficient to prevent any serious outbreak of deliberate 
lawlessness. But at least a substantial amount of petty criminality 
must be looked for. There will, of course, be two methods of dealing 
with it. An offender may be prosecuted before his Consular Court, 
probably in Cairo — a procedure calculated to cause the maximum 
of inconvenience both to accused persons and to mine mana^rs and 
others responsible for the prosecution. The alternative most likely 
to be adopted — and it may be remarked that it has already been 
resorted to — -is that a workman who was inclined to be troublesome 
would be summarily dismissed, because the risk of keeping him would 
be too great. Even assuming that any Judges who would be appointed 
by the Egyptian Government would be inferior in capacity to the 
avert^e Consular Judge, it is sufficiently obvious that, whether from 
the point of view of police order or from that of petty ofifenders, 
some system of judicial otficers, responsible to the local Government, 
with limited criminal powers, would be preferable to either of the 
alternatives above mentioned." 

The case in reference to civil matters is discussed by Mr. Brunyate * 
in reference to the inconveniences of the Mixed Courts. " As regards 
civil jurisdiction, the only material consideration would appear to be 
the convenience of suitors. It is, at present, a serious inconvenience 
for a European in Upper Egypt that he cannot recover a small debt 
without bringing an action in Cairo. Already there is considerable 
evidence of a tendency to turn the difficulty by means of fictitious 
transfers to local subjects and to use the Native Tribunals on the 
spot for the collection of such debts."' 

' Egypt, No. 1, 1905, Inclosure 1, method by which natives escaped the 
pp. 90 and 91. jurisdiction of the Native Courts, and 

' Ibid. p. 96. had their suits tried by the Mixed 

* The same practice of fictitious Tribunals. See above, p. 222. 
a^igiunents was once a favourite 

20 
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There is little doubt that if Nubar Pasha's proposals had been 
made to the Powers, under conditions similar to those which exist 
to-day, they woiUd have been more fully accepted, and the Mixed 
Courts would have been given jurisdiction in all cases of delict and 
crime committed by foreigners. It is doubtful, however, whether 
this solution would meet the difficulty as it is presented to-day. The 
Mixed Courts only sit at Cairo, Alexandria and Mansourab, and with 
the great development of Egypt these centres are at some consider- 
able distance from places where many foreigners are now congr^ated. 
The proposal to reduce Mansourab to the status of a Summary Court, 
which the International Commission of 1904 failed to accept, entailed 
the institution of another Summary Court at Assiut ; in other words, 
the Egyptian Government fully realise the necessity of new judicial 
centres being created ; but this policy would involve the multiplica- 
tion of Mixed Court judgeships. It appears very much more logical 
that, if any change be made, the transfer of penal jurisdiction should 
be from the Consular to the Native Courts. The new system of 
Circuit Courts, with the speetlier carrying out of justice, is more 
likely to commend itself to the foreigner, especially as there is now 
80 strong, and so able, a European element within these Courts. The 
practice which is apparently coming into existence in reference to 
civil jurisdiction should support this argument. In r^ard to the 
civU jurisdiction of the Mixed Courts, if not also of the Consular 
Courts, the convenience of the parties themselves suggest that either 
the Native Courts, with a stronger European element in the Courts 
of First Instance, should be given competence, or at least that it 
should be possible for the parties themselves to elect to have their 
suits tried by the Native Courts. Mr. Brunyate ' seems to favour 
some such scheme as this : " The logical course would be to allow an 
action to be commenced before the nearest Tribunal (Native or Mixed), 
but to reserve the right to the defendant to require the transfer of 
the action to the Tribunal competent according to the now existing 
rules, provided that he moved to that effect at the outset of the pro- 
ceedings. "Where the action arose out of a contract, the parties 
might be left free to choose, by the contract itself, the jurisdiction 
they preferred. Such a provision need not extend to Government 
contracts ; it is, in fact, most convenient for (he Government to be 

■ Egypt, No. 1, 1906, IneloBure 1, p. 95. 
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sued in Caira" There remains only the juriBdiction of the Consular 
Courts in questions of Personal Statute. Should the Egyptian 
Government desire to aboliiih entirely the foreign Consular Courts 
in Egypt, no difficulty should be experienced in settling this question. 
There are Judges on the Bench of the Mixed Court representing all 
the Powers which have Consuls. The Judge, or one of the Judges, 
of the same nationality of the parties suing, when the foreigners 
were of the same nationality, could decide the case. Or if the parties 
were of different nationalities, either the Judge of the defendant's 
nationality or a Commission, consisting of the Judges of both 
nationalities involved and an independent Judge, might act as the 
court in such action. The Consuls would thus be left with only 
those powers which they exercise in European States. According to 
Lord Cromer's suggestions, the power exercised in reference to the 
privil^e of inviolability of domicile will be transferred to some 
European Mt^istrate attached to the Egyptian Courts. There would 
therefore remain, from among the special powers at present enjoyed 
by Consuls in Egypt, only their power of expulsion. 

There is thiis a very strong indictment a^inst the present position 
of the privileges of the Capitulations, not only from the point of 
view of the Egyptian Government and the native population, but 
also from that of the law-abiding European, especially if he is 
engaged in commerce. Reform is demanded as much, if not more, 
by the European residents in Egypt as by the natives. What are 
the propoaala, if any, which have been made for this Eeform ? Lord 
Cromer's Report for 1905 ^ outlines the Reforms suggested by him : 
"The first point which calls for consideration is whether the existing 
L^slative Council and Assembly, which are now only empowered to 
deal with laws applicable to local subjects, should be reconstituted in 
a sense which will enable them to take part in l^slation applicable 
to all the inhabitants in Egj^t irrespective of nationality ; or whether, 
on the other hand, these institutions should be left intact, and 
another Council created which will ba empowered to deal solely with 
laws affecting Europeans. I should be prepared, should the necessity 
arise, to develop fully the arguments for and against these alternative 
plans. Here I need only say that a very careful consideration of 
this branch of the subject has led me to the conclusion that it would 

' Egypt, No. 1, 1906, pp. 1 to 8. 
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not be poaaible to devise any Bcheme for an amalgamated Council 
which could, with any prospect of ita acceptance, be presented to 
the Powers, or one which would not, whether from the European or 
the native Egyptian point of view, be open to the strongest objections. 
I would propose, therefore, to make no alteration in the constitution 
or the functions of the existing Legislative Council and Assembly, 
and to create a separate Council composed wholly of subjects or pro- 
tected subjects of the Powers which were parties to the Treaties under 
which the judicial reforms of 1876 were accomplished. Legislation 
proposed to this Council by the Egyptian Government, approved by 
a majority of that body, and promulgated by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment with the assent of His Britannic Majesty's Government, would 
have the same force and effect as if it had received the assent of the 
Treaty Powers — that is to say, it would be binding on all foreigners 
resident in Egypt." 

The Egyptian legislative system, as described in a previous 
chapter, was seen to be full of anomalies. If a body of foreigners 
were added to the Legislative Council, the anomalous character of 
that institution would be still further increased ; while, on the other 
hand, to have used the General Assembly and added to it in this 
manner would not have served the interests of legislation unless 
its legislative powers, aa at present constituted, were very greatly 
increased. Nor would the Powers have been satisfied with the very 
negative character of the law-making powers at present exercised by 
members of the Legislative Council At present the Powers are in 
the position of being able to veto any law which the Egyptian 
Government may desire to make applicable to foreigners, and it 
would be a very poor bai^n indeed for them to give up this 
privilege in exchange for tlie very negative right to be enjoyed 
by a very small number of their subjects of offering advice to the 
Egyptian Government, without power to enforce their wishes or 
carry an amendment i^ainst the opinion or wishes of the Ministers. 
But supposing a scheme had been devised by which an amalgamated 
Council was formed, and it had been accepted by the Powers, it is 
evident that a very large number of problems would arise in 
reference to the internal organisation of the affairs of the Council, 
and in the actual carrying on of its business; questions which 
would have been apt to cause grave political difficulties — perhaps 
even friction between the different sections of the Council, The 
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problem as it presently stands is fraught with sufficient difficulties. 
But law-making will not be the only duty to be placed in the 
hands of the new Council, there will also be some control over the 
finances of the State ; and it cannot be im^ned that the Powers 
would sacrifice the privilege they at present enjoy under the 
Capitulations, that their subjects should not be taxed without their 
consent, in exchange for the very insignificant financial powers of a 
member of the Legislative Council. Much stronger guarantees than 
these will be necessary before the Egyptian Government can hope 
to induce the Powers to surrender their privileges, even if these 
privileges do not always work for their good. Some system more 
in accordance with the institutions exiating in the countries of 
origin of the European colonists is absolutely essential. Another 
policy might be to level up the L^slative Council to the standard 
of a European L^islative Chamber; but here we are met with all 
the difficulties so ably pointed out by Lord Dufferin. and especially 
by the question : Are the Egyptians at the present moment prepared 
for a further instalment of constitutional principles, and an instal- 
ment sufficiently great to satisfy the Powers ? These are among 
the more obvious difficulties which stand in the way of the adoption 
of a scheme for an amalgamated Council. It would be practically 
impossible to devise any sclieme of this nature which would be 
acceptable to the Powers; or which would be acceptable to the 
European resident in Egypt or the Egyptian people. 

The other alternative ia to create a purely European Council, 
which shall exist side by side with the Egyptian Legislative Council, 
but which shall only consider laws that are intended to apply to 
foreigners. The members of this Council,' according to Lord 
Cromer's suggestion,* are to be "subjects or protected subjects of 
the Powers which were parties to the institution of the Mixed 
Tribunals." They are to be of two classes, either elected or 
nominated. There are to be from twenty-five to thirty in all, and 
of these the majority are to be elected members. The nominated 
members are to include a certain number of Egyptian Government 
officials, the reason for this being that "it is very necessary to 
■provide that the Egyptian view of any measure under the con- 

' The official languages to be used in may be recorded in any other l&u- 
the Council are to be English, French guage." 
and Italian; "but written opinions > Egypt, No. 1, 1906, p. 3. 
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sideration ot the Council should be adequately explained. This can 
only be assured by the presence 'm the Council of a certain limited 
number of European officials in the service of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. Most, though not necessarily > all, of these officials would be 
of British nationality." The number of "official " members is, how- 
ever, to be limited; there will, therefore, be a certain number of 
" unofficial " nominated members, presumably representatives of the 
commercial and industrial population. Judges who are " irremovable" 
from office are not to be included among "Government officials," 
The method of electing the elected members is a question which will 
cause considerable difficulty ; but certain International Councils exist 
in Egypt which should offer models; the most important of these 
is the Municipality of Alexandria,^ which consists of twenty-eight 
members, a number similar to that suggested by Lord Cromer for 
the International Legislative Council. The twenty-eight members of 
the Alexandria Municipal Council are divided into four classes, six 
being ex-officio, eight nominated by the Government, six elected by 
the ordinary electors of Alexandria,^ and eight by the import and 
export merchants and the owners of house property. We may say 
that there are two classes, the first non-elected, and the second 
elected; the former are subdivided into two classes, the ex-officio 
members, and the nominated members ; the latter are also divided into 
two classes, according to the character of the electors. The scheme 
for the International Legislative Council might very well follow the 
same lines : first, the nominated members, divided into the official 
and the non-official members; secondly, the elected members, a 
certain number of whom might be elected by the individual electors, 
and the remainder by foreign corporations, such as the different 
Chambers of Commerce or analogous bodies. There is an important 
condition attached to the Decree inaugurating the Municipality of 

' "Necessarily," because tlie majority pal purposes cousiBts of all persona over 

of the foreign higher officials attached to twenty-five years of age occupying a 

the Egyptian Qovemnient are English, house in Alexandria, or '\tR subitfbs, 

* Other Mixed Municipalities, with registered at an annual rental of £E.75. 

lesser [wwera than that ot Alexandria, Certain persona are disqualified, such aa 

have been constituted in other of the membera of the Diplomatic or Consular 

larger towns ; thus Mansourah received Services, persons dismiasedfromOovem- 

a Mixed Municipality in 1896, the ment services for certain offences, per- 

Fayoum in 190S, Tantah and Zagazig sons guilty of certain offences, and 

in 1905, and Damanhour in 1906. bankrupts or interdicted persons. The 

' The ordinary electorate for munici- candidates must be qualified electors. 
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Alexandria, and that is that not more than three of the elected 
members may be of the same nationality. A reserve of the same 
nature should be made in the case of the International Legislative 
Council ; and it appears from the forecast that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment intend to accept the principle: "the maximum number of 
elected members, who may be of any single nationality, is to be 
fixed by Treaty." 

lord Cromer very wisely deprecates " the idea of distinct repre- 
sentation by nationality. To be more explicit, I do not think that it 
would be desirable to allow the British community to elect a certain 
number of British members, the French a certain number of French, 
and so on." If a system like this was adopted there would be 
difficulty in fixing the proportion of members to be allowed to each 
country, and also in deciding the basis on which the allotment was 
to be made, whether according to population or trade.' Lord Cromer 
wisely desires to exclude all political interests, " and to take purely 
local interests." The rule, which is of general application, and which 
requires the Consuls of the different States to keep a register of their 
nationals, would be of assistance in drawing up electoral lists ; if in 
addition to this foreigners were required to give their Consuls a 
statement as to whether they were owners of immovable property 
of a certain value, or occupiers of houses at an annual rental above 
a certain minimum, the arranging of these lists would be greatly 
simplified.* The electors for the Municipality of Alexandria require 

■ A single illtiatration will at once inl^pt. Id each French colooy there 

ahow the difficulties which would arise ia a National Assembly and two Depii- 

" if the principle or representation by ties. The National Assembly consists 

nationality were adopted." According of the French merchants of the colony, 

to the last cenaiia, made in 1897, the the Consul being president ; artisans 

Greeks constituted 33-94, and the Get- and cleika are not included. This 

mans only 1'14 per cent, of the entire aasembly ia convoked on certain occa- 

European population of Egypt. On sions only, when the Consul considers it 

the other hand, in 1904 the import and necessary, or when a deputy requires to 

exiK»rt trade of Germany amounted to be elected. There are two deputies, 

£E,2,884,000, and that of Greece toonly distinguished by the titles First Deputy 

£R281,000. It seems impossible to and Second Deputy of the Nation, each 

decide in a case of this sort whether beingelectedfortwoyears, buttheFirst 

population or trade should be taken Deputy is always elected a year senior 

as the basis of repreeentation. to the second. After his two years are 

* The system of organisation adopted passed he resigns, and the Second 

by the French colonies in the Levant Deputy becomes the First Deputy, and 

offers a model on which a system of a new one is elected. The elections are 

electoral divisions might be established by secret ballot, and the candidates 
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to be over twenty-five years of ^e, and occupy a house in Alexandria 
or its suburbs, registered at an annual rental of £E.75 ; this qualifica- 
tion should offer a criterion to work on. There might be so many 
members for Cairo and for Alexandria: one or more to represent 
certain of the more important towns, though not necessarily those 
specially mentioned in the Organic Law ; ' and a certain number for 
the provinces, several provinces being linked leather for this 
purpose, since the majority of foreigners resident in Egypt are 
congregated in the lai^e towns. 

The duty of the International Legislative Council would be to 
consider and vote on all Laws or Decrees which the Egyptian 
Government intended should apply to foreigners, and to vote on 
all proposals for new taxation which would affect foreigners. The 
proposed Law or proposed tax which is to be submitted to the 
Council would, as a general rule, have already been considered by 
the Council of Ministers, and have been adopted by them as 
applicable to local subjects. This must logically be the case, since 
it is the very natural policy of the Egyptian Grovemment to make 
the law which applies to natives as similar as possible to the law 
which is applied to foreigners resident in Egypt. We may take 
the history of the Expropriation Law as an example of this policy. 
An Expropriation Law was in 1893 drafted, and was accepted by 
the Ministers as applicable to natives, but the Government did not 
wish to promulgate it until the same rules should be accepted by 
the Powers as applicable to foreigners ; the Powers, however, would 
not accept the Law, and the Decree of 17th February 1896 was 
promulgated, introducing a Law which should apply to local 
subjects only. The present International Commission were a^in 
asked to accept this law as applicable to foreigners. They have 
now done so after making certain very important amendmente; 
and if the decision of the Commission is ratified by the several 
Governments of the Powers, it will be promulgated as a Decree, 

must 1)6 twenty-five years of age, must January.— French Ordinance of 1781 ; 

have resided in the Levant for at least see Du Baustts, vol. i. pp. 383 to 396. 
two years, be a merchant, and never > Thus the towns of Mansourah, 

have been bankrupt. Any candidate Tantah, Zogazig, and others have ac- 

fulfllling those conditions may be pro- quired considerable importance within 

posed. The elections take place in recent years ; while Isniailia, for 

December of each year, and the new instance, has ceased to have any im- 

Deputy enters office on the 1st of portance. 
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Now we will im^iBe that the Egyptian Government desires to 
introduce a new Law of similar importance. It will be drafted by 
the Consultative Committee under the direction of the Ministry 
interested, and it will then be presented to the Council of 
Ministers and be discussed by them. We will suppose that the 
Ministers have accepted the law and put it in the form they con- 
sider most adapted to meet the existing conditions. The proposal 
is for all intents and purposes in its final form, and only requires 
the signature of the Khedive to make it a Law applicable to 
natives, although not applicable to foreigners. This proposal would 
then be referred to the International Council, who would consider 
it. If they accepted it in the form presented to them, or only 
subject to certain unimportant amendments, little difficulty would 
be experienced; but if tlie International Council introduced some 
radical amendment, as has been done in the case of the present 
Expropriation Law, tlie Ministers might find difficulty in accepting 
the amended proposal Lord Cromer has foreseen this difficulty, 
and would meet it by arranging for Committees of the two Councils 
meeting together to discuss matters. If these Committees failed to 
agree, the proposed Law or the proposed clauses in dispute would 
require to be dropped. Lord Cromer speaks of " Committees of the 
two Councils." The «xpression is at first sight misleading; it is 
natural to consider that it refers to the International Legislative 
Council and the Native Legislative Council ; but if the latter only 
retains its present consultative duties, there would be no object in 
a Committee of its members meeting a Committee from the Inter- 
national Council. If the present system is continued in its present 
form, without any modification of the duties of the Native L^slative 
Coimcil, the two Councils intended by Lord Cromer can only be the 
Council of Ministers and the International Council, If, however, it 
is intended to give the Egyptian Legislative Council power to amend 
or veto a law proposed and accepted by the Council of Ministers, 
the situation would be considerably altered. A draft Law accepted 
by the Council of Ministers would then require to be referred to 
both Legislative Chambers, and would require to be accepted by 
both ; if accepted in principle, but amended in a different sense by 
each Chamber, it would be necessary that Committees from each 
should meet and discuss their differences ; if they could come to an 
^reement, the law as it resulted from the compromise would go 
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back to the Council of Ministera and be submitted to the Khedive 
for his signature ; if, however, they could not agree, the law would 
require to be dropped. Tlie meaning to be given to the word Council 
thus depends on the policy of the Government in relation to the 
present Legislative Council If its powers are to remain aa they are, 
the expression can only refer to the CouncQ of Ministers; and it 
can only refer to the L^islative Council if that Council is given 
power to legislate, that is to say, power in regard to any draft Law 
submitted to it by the Council of Ministers to propose amendments 
which shall be binding on the Ministers. What has been said in 
reference to proposed legislation would apply in reference to any 
proposal to introduce new taxation. 

So far we have discussed the question on the assumption that 
the initiative in r^ard to legislation should be in the Government 
alone, as it is at the present moment. It is the Egyptian Govern- 
ment which proposes additions to, or modifications of, the actual Law 
as it applies to foreigners, and these proposals are submitted to a 
Commission representing the Powers. The International Council is 
to take the place of the Powers and of the Commission, and nothing 
has been said in regard to a change in the procedure. Lord Cromer 
speaks only of " legislation proposed to this Council by the Egyptian 
Government , . ." (Egypt, No. 1, 1906, p. 4). It is, however, 
conceivable, and indeed probable, that any International Council 
instituted in Egypt will have itself proposals to make either of a 
nature to modify or add to the Law as applicable to foreigners. 
Will the Council be given power to initiate legislation ? and, if so, 
what will be the position of the Council of Ministers ? There may 
be two cases, either the Council desires to introduce a Law applying 
to foreigners and relating to some question which haa already been 
provided for by a Law affecting local subjects; or, in the second 
place, the matter has not been dealt with previously by Egyptian 
legislation. In the former case there is the difficulty that the 
International Council may approve a Law which is not the same as 
the Law applying to local subjects ; in the second case, there will be 
a law in existence on a particular subject, but applying to foreigners, 
for example a Law regulating trade marks or copyright, but no 
analogous Law applying to natives; in other words, we will have 
the same position as at present, but the places occupied by foreigners 
and natives will be reversed. Undoubtedly the existence of two 
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distinct Legislatures in the same country will be "apt to raise 
difficulties." There is, however, one very considerable safeguard in 
regard to these matters, as well as in reference to many other 
important questions — no proposed Law, although accepted by the 
majority of the International Council, will be a Law binding on 
foreign residents until it has been promulgated by the Egyptian 
Government; and it cannot be promulgated until it has received 
" the assent of His Britannic Majesty's Government," The Council 
will be in the position of the present International Commissions, 
their decisions are not final, the consent of the several Governments 
of the Powers is necessary ; but in future the assent of the British 
Government alone is to "have the same force and effect as if the 
Law had received the assent of the Treaty Powers — that is to say, it 
would be binding on all foreigners resident in I^ypt." 

There are certain subjects which are to be "absohitely excluded 
from the purview of the Council. The most important of these are 
the Suez Canal Convention of the 29th October 1888, and the Law 
aa to the Public Debt of the 28th November 1904, in so far eB it 
relates to the rights and guarantees of the bondholders and the 
powers of the Public Debt Commission. As regards commercial 
relations, it will be desirable to lay down, in any arrai^ement made 
with the Powers, that the Egyptian Government cannot denote 
from the provisions as to freedom of trade, or aa to the rates at 
which import, export, and transit dues are levied in virtue of any 
commercial convention concluded, or hereafter to be concluded, with 
foreign Governments." Similarly International Quarantine Regula- 
tions will continue to form the subject of diplomatic arrangements; 
but the preservation of Egypt herself from the introduction of 
disease from abroad will bo within the functions of the Inter- 
national and the Native Legislatures of Egypt. Other questions 
may arise later. The limitations already mentioned must not there- 
fore be taken as restrictive : " Thus, no legislation could be permitted 
which would interfere with the liberty of action now possessed by 
all foreigners to establish schools in Egypt. It might be thought 
desirable to lay down specifically that under no circumstances could 
foreigners be made liable to military conscription or to the 'corvee.' 
L^slation which deals with questions of nationality m^ht be 
expressly excluded from the purview of the Council. The status 
of religious Societies may require special treatment. Engagements 
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taken to Turioua Powers — such, for instance, as the appointment of 
a French savani to be Director-General of Antiquities (Article 1 of 
the Agreement of the 8th April 1904)— might require ratification." 

It must be remembered that Lord Cromer's outline was never 
intended by him as a final exposition of his policy,' or as the 
statement of the actual proposals be intended to submit to the 
Powers for their acceptance. The procedure which would require 
to be followed in the event of the Egyptian Government deciding 
on a further reform of the Capitulations would be that "the 
Egyptian Government, after consultation with His Majesty's 
Government, should address a Circular to the Powers askii^ 
them to consent to certain changes in the existing laws." But 
Lord Cromer adds: "The issue of any such Circular would, how- 
ever, I venture to think, be for the present premature." His 
outline was only intended to encourt^e discussion, and help to make 
clear and articulate "the views both of the leading Egyptians 
and of the European residents in Egypt, of whatsoever nationality 
or creed they may be." Certain important public bodies, which 
represent the foreign commercial population in Egypt, have com- 
municated their opinion that the present regime is in need of reform, 
and have expressed a hope that the Powers will be able to de\'ise 
some means by which the delays in l^islation may be obviated. The 
representatives of the Bar in Cairo and Alexandria have also declared 
in favour of reform, provided sufficient guarantees against arbitrary 
government are maintained. On the other hand, Lord Cromer's 
scheme has met with a considerable amount of adverse criticism, 
but in regard to this it is clear that the writers have not thoroughly 
understood the proposals. Their principal effect on a certain class 
of Egyptians has been merely to increase the demand for fuller 
Constitutional Government, but no indication of the nature of the 
extension or of the future treatment of foreigners is given. 

All Judicial Reform, according to Lord Cromer's outline, is to 
be reserved for the International Legislative Council to carry out ; 
but tlie policy to be followed by them is foreshadowed by Lord 

' " I am not even now prepared to reform which, as it would appear to 

stibiiut a plan elaborate in all its me, the circiimatances of the case 

details, Imt 1 may go a st«p further demand. This is what I now propose 

than previowaly in the direction of to do." — Egypt, No. 1, 1906. 
indicating the genei'al nature of the 
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Cromer. The judicial work of the Consular Courts is to be taken 
from them and given to a new court to be established by the 
International Council. This new court would appear to be the 
present Native Court transformed and expanded. The Mixed Courts 
are to disappear when the reformed courts are prepared to take 
over their work ; and the present Mixed Court Judges " are to be 
entitled to retain their posts, and their services are to be available " 
in the new courts. "The fundamental principles of the existing civil 
and criminal legislation" are not to be changed ; "certain reservations 
are to be made as regards the freedom of action of the new Legisla- 
ture in the matter of criminal legislation ; " and " the principle of the 
irremovability of Juices is to be maintained." 

According to the present system the courts in Egypt may be 
divided into two classes — the Courts of Personal Statute, and 
the Courts of Keal Statute. The former include the Moslem 
Courts, the Courts of the non-Moslem Communities and the 
Consular Courts; the latter include the Mixed Courts, the Native 
Courts and the Consular Courts, It would appear, from the 
indications given by Lord Cromer, that it is intended to do away 
with the jurisdiction of the Consular Courts, whether in Personal ^ 
or Real Statute, and amalgamate the present Mixed and Native 
Courts into a single Territorial Court, to which should be given 
competence in all cases which formerly were within the juris- 
diction of the foreign Consuls. If this reform were adopted 
there would be three systems of Judicial Tribunals in Egypt; 
First, the Moslem Courts ; secondly, the Courts of the non-Moslem 
Religious Communities, each having competence in all cases of 
Personal Statute in which the members of their Religious Com- 
munity were interested ; and, thirdly, the new TeiTitorial Courts, 
having jurisdiction — in the first place, in all Civil and Commercial 
Cases, other than questions of Personal Statute, arising between 
residents within the territories of Egypt, whether natives or 
foreigners, and whether of the same nationality or not; in the 
second place, in all criminal actions, whatever the nationality of 
the accused ; and, in the third place, in all cases of personal 
statute in which the parties were foreigners. The result of this 
reform, if carried into effect, would, from the point of view of the 
foreigner, be to take away from him what remains of his privil^e 
' See, however, Lord Cromei-'B Report for 1906, infra, p. 323. 
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of jurisdiction. Already in civil and commercial cases, where he 
is in dispute with a member of onother nationality, his suit is 
beard by an Egyptian Court, and it is only when he is a party 
to an action brought by or against a fellow-countryman, or an 
action of Personal Statute, or when he is accused of a crime or 
delict, that his ancient privilege of jurisdiction applies. These 
last remnants of privilege are, it is suggested, to be taken from 
him. Lord Cromer does not make an; special reference to the 
change of system in bo far as it concerns Civil and Commercial 
Cases, or cases of Personal Statute. Provided the Egyptian Courts 
have a strong leaven of European Judges, no difficulty should be 
experienced in reference to civil and commercial actions, and the 
jurisdiction of the courts would be only limited in accordance 
with the ordinary principles of International Law. That it is 
intended that there should be this European element may be 
gathered from Lord Cromer's statement that the services of the 
present Mixed Courts Judges shall be "available" in the new 
courts. Actions of personal statute arising between foreigners 
might be heard by the new Egyptian Tribunals, and, if a special 
Oommission or Court is formed, consisting entirely of foreign 
Ju(^es of the new Tribunals, no great difficulty should be 
encountered in relation to these important cases. If, for instemce, 
it were possible to provide that the Court or Commission should 
consist either of a single Judge of the defendant's nationality, or, 
at least, when the parties were of different nationalities, of three 
Judges, two being of the same nationality as the parties, and the 
third of a neutral nationality, the position of fore^ers, although 
modified, ought not to suffer by the change. 

In reference to the criminal jurisdiction of the new courts 
Lord Cromer makes certain very important provisos. The new 
courts are to have full and exclusive competence in reference to 
all penal offences committed by persons within the territories of 
Egypt in accordance with the ordinary rules of Private Inter- 
national Law, whether these offences are crimes, delicts, or police 
contraventions; but if the accused is a foreigner he is to have 
certain privileges. In the first place, he is entitled to liave his 
case heard by a single foreign Judge, or by a court of which 
three-fifths of the members are foreigners, before any sentence of 
imprisonment or other more severe punishment can be finally 
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passed upon him; and until he has had "the opportunity of 
causing his case to be submitted to such Judge or Tribunal as 
aforesaid " he shall have " the option of bail" Secondly, a 
sentence of death shall not "be carried into execution until one 
calendar month after the notification of such sentence to the Repre- 
sentative in Egypt" of the State of which he is a subject; and 
that if such Representative make a request within that period 
that the sentence be commuted to one of penal servitude for life, 
it shall be so commuted. Thirdly, the warrant of arrest must be 
issued by a Mi^trate who is a foreign subject; and search 
warrants or similar process, "the execution of which involves the 
entry upon premises for access to which Consular intervention 
is necessary under the Capitulations," must be issued by a foreign 
M^istrate, or with his authorisation; and the execution itself 
must be "carried out in the presence and under the direction of 
a police officer or officer of the court who is the subject of a 
Treaty Power." The execution of a judgment must also be carried 
out "in the presence and under the direction of" a foreign officer 
of police, or foreign officer of the court. Lastly, prisons in which 
foreigners are confined are to be open to the inspection of foreign 
Consuls, "It appears to me," writes Lord Cromer, "that, with 
these reservations, the power to pass criminal laws applicable to 
Europeans might safely be vested in the new Council, acting with 
the assent of the Egyptian and the British Governments." 

The actual position at present is that there is a very strong 
opinion in favour of a further reform of the Capitulations, and 
that this opinion is shared by the Egyptian Government, the 
Egyptian native subjects, and the foreigners resident in Egypt, 
The actual extent of the reform has not been settled, but an 
outline scheme has been foreshadowed by Lord Cromer, according 
to which an International L^islative Council is to be instituted 
to take the place of the present International Commissions, and 
that the decisions of this Council are to become law after they 
have been accepted by the British Government, acting as the 
representative of the Powers, and been signed by the Khedive on 
the advice of his Ministers. This scheme, or any alternative 
scheme, will be submitted to the Powers who consented to the 
Reform of 1876, and, if accepted by them, will be embodied in a 
Treaty. The institution of this new system will have the result 
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of completely modifying the privilege of legislation at present 
applying to foreigners; but it is hoped that the change will prove 
more beneficial to foreigners than the present scheme. The duties 
of the new Council will refer to legislation and taxation; and it 
is intended that one of its first acts shall be the further modifica- 
tion of the privilege of jurisdiction, and incidentally of the 
privilege of inviolability of the foreigner's domicile. Thus the 
contemplated reform will extend to the privileges of legislation, 
taxation, jurisdiction, and inviolability of domicile; and, if the 
jurisdiction of the Consuls in personal statute is also threatened, 
the ancient privilege in r^ard to successions will also be modified 
to the extent that the law of the deceased will be applied by an 
Egyptian and not a national Court. 

The general consensus of Egyptian and foreign public opinion 
is that the Capitulations, as they at present exist, no longer fulfil 
the essential condition of their origin. In origin they were intended 
to accord to foreigners those privileges and immunities which were 
essential to foreign merchants to insure the safety of their lives 
and the necessary security of their property and merchandise. The 
policy underlying the Capitulations was to encour^e foreign trade, 
and thus benefit the country by assisting its development. Certain 
of the privileges accorded by the Capitulations at the present time, 
it is widely felt, do not fulfil these conditions, but require con- 
siderable modification before they can be made to do so. In many 
ways the present state of the Capitulations is a direct hindrance 
to commerce and to the natural development of Egypt; reform is 
therefore necessary, and it is earnestly hoped will shortly be accom- 
plished. In leaving this subject we cannot too strongly insist on 
the commercial nature of the Capitulations. In their origin they 
were intended as a means of encouri^ng commerce, and that is 
still their sole raison d^itre. Foreign commerce was necessary to 
the development of Egypt in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; 
it is absolutely essential to the continued existence of I^ypt as 
a prosperous State. 

At the first it was the trade which passed through Egypt 
which attracted foreigners to the country — the trade which came 
from the Far East, and was landed at Suez, and re-shipped at 
Alexandria, as well as the trade which came down the Nile from 
Central Africa. The carrying trade from the Far East was at that 
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time shared by two other principal routes — that across Asia, through 
what is now Siberia, and that which followed the Euphrates route 
to the Levantine ports. But in regard to the Central African 
trade Egypt had no rival To the loss of the Far Eastern trade 
Egypt may attribute the loss of her independence in 1517; and it 
was only with the reopening of the Suez route that Egypt's modem 
development became possible. Now that route is again threatened 
by its ancient rivals, di^uised under their modem names — the 
Trans-Siberian Railway and the Bagdad Railway; the former of 
which has already given evidence of its importance. But modem 
I^pt baa not merely to contend with her ancient rivals; the 
prospective canal through the Isthmus of Panama already threatens 
to upset the balance of the present commercial oi^anisation of the 
world. The commerce of the Pacific may travel eastwards instead 
of westwards. Nor does Egypt now enjoy a monopoly of the com- 
merce with Central Africa. Railways have already been made, or 
are in the course of construction, which will tend to divert this 
large source of wealth from the valley of the Nile before it reaches 
Egypt — the Uganda, Suakim and Congo Railways are all future 
rivals. This passage of the world's commerce through Egypt is, 
and has ever been, vital to her prosperity. It is all-important at 
the present time since, in addition to it, the country only possesses 
one other important source of income — her cotton crop, which depends 
precariously on the flood-water of the Nile, and which is only capable 
of being further developed at the cost of the construction of ex- 
pensive irrigation works. The importance of the continuation and 
development of foreign commerce to the prosperity of Egypt ia 
obvious. That commerce must therefore receive every possible 
encouragement ; but it depends to-day, as it did in the past, upon 
the accordance of certain specific guarantees to foreigners: "The 
well-being and prosperity of the numerous Europeans who have 
made Egypt their place of residence is indissolubly bound up with 
the well-being and prosperity of the country." ^ But " we have to 
deal with the circumstances of the situation as they are. The present 
stage of Egyptian progress, and the facts connected with the police 
organisation and other cognate matters, have to be recc^ised. 
Those facts are of such a nature as to impose special treatment 
of Europeans for a long time to coma"* 

' Egypt. No. 1, 1905, p. e. * Egjft, No. 1, 1906, p. 2. 

21 
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Lord Cromer's Report for 1906 * in no way alters the su^ested 
reforms outlined in his Report of 1905. He deals with the question, 
however, in much greater detail. The problem under discussion is: 
" How to preserve all that is worth preserving in the Capitulations, 
and at the same time to get rid of those portions which hamper the 
prioress of the country and are detrimental to both Europeans and 
Egyptians." "What in my opinion is required is not a reform of 
the judicial but of the legislative system. Judicial reform in any 
important degree is only advocated in so far as it is a necessary com- 
plement to the adoption of an improved legislative system." Four 
things are involved in this necessary judicial reform : 1. The present 
system of the quinquennial renewal of the Mixed Courts should 
be abolished, and their institution in their present form should be 
definitely consented to until such time as shall be necessary for 
their modification by the new International L^slative Council, with 
the consent of both the Egyptian and British Governments. 2. This 
modification, when it is introduced, should consist of the permanent 
institution of courts composed in a manner precisely similar to the 
present Mixed Courts, with an essentially international character. 
3. A body of laws based on the principles of the present codes should 
be perpetually maintained. 4. The present system of l^islation for 
foreigners should be. abolished, and the unanimous consent of the 
Powers should no longer be necessary before the Egyptian law 
applicable to foreigners in Egypt can be modified. Instead, the 
principle should be substituted that the new International Courts 
should apply all laws passed by the majority of the new L^slative 
Council and approved by the Egyptian and British Govemmeatfi, 
The jurisdiction of the Consuls in civil, commercial and penal cases 
would in consequence be transferred to the new International Courts, 
but the guarantees mentioned in the Report of 1905 * are repeated. 
A forever accused of a penal offence shall not be sentenced to 
punishment unless by a court consisting of a single foreign Judge, or 
by a court of which three-fifths of the Bench are foreign Judges ; the 
option of finding bail shall be allowed ; warrants for the arrest of a 
foreigner shall only be issued by a foreign magistrate ; sentences of 
death passed on a foreigner shall be notified to his Government to 
enable the Government to request that it be commuted to a sentence 

I Egypt, No. 1, 1907, pp. 10-26. ' Egypt. No. 1, 1906, p. 6. 
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of penal servitude, if it so desiree; and the prisons in which foreign 
subject* are confined shall be open to the inspection of their 
Consuls. 

No modification of the present system, in reference to the com- 
petence of the Consular Courts in cases of personal status, is 
suggested, "For the present my proposal is not only that the 
substantive law regulating matters of personal status should, on all 
essential points, remain as at present, national, but also that com- 
petence for deciding all such matters should continue to be vested in 
the Consular Tribunals. It is also to be borne in mind tliat so long 
as special Courts of Personal Statute exist for the different classes 
of local subjects, the foreigner resident in Egypt is fully entitled to 
retain his Consular Court as a Court of Personal Statute." The 
question may be considered under two heads: (1) The power of the 
International Legislative Council to l^slate in matters of personal 
status ; and (2) the competence of the Consular Courts to try cases 
of personal status arising between their nationals, or in which the 
defendant is their fellow-countryman. (1) In reference to the first 
of these questions the Council is not to have power to legislate, at 
least in r^ard to the more important matters, such as marriage, 
divorce, legitimacy, &c., which are to continue to be regulated by the 
national law of the parties ; but, exceptionally, the Council may be 
gi'anted power to deal with such questions as alimony where the 
parties are of different nationalities, or lunacy. (2) In regard to the 
second question. Lord Cromer points out that it is quite possible for a 
territorial court to administer the national law of status of a foreign 
litigant; and he admits that certain advantages might result if the 
International Conrts were given competence in suits of personal 
status; but he personally deprecates any change. 

The privilege of Domicile receives special attention. The ques- 
tion is summed up as follows : — " At present the Egyption police 
cannot enter the house of any European without the consent of his 
Consul, and without the presence of a Consular Kepresentative, who 
is almost invariably himself a native of the East. Under the new 
system, the consent of a European Mt^trate will take the place of 
that of the Consul No Consular Representative will be present 
when a search warrant or other similar process is executed. His 
place will be taken either by a European police officer or a European 
acting under the instruction of a European Law Court In other 
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words, when a domiciliary visit is effected in the house of an English- 
man, a Frenchman or a German resident in Cairo or Alexandria, the 
process will be similar to that which would have heen adopted had 
the visit taken place in London, Paris, or Berlin, with the exception 
that the ^ente employed in carrying out the search, instead of being 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, or Germans, may be of some other European 
nationality. I cannot think that a change of this nature is one 
which the Europeans in Egypt need regard with any apprehension." 
The objection of foreigners to any lessening of the powers of their 
Consuls is in great part due to their want of confidence in the native 
police force. "It is a notorious fact, which is rec<^ized by Europeans 
and Egyptians alike, that the abuse of power, which is by no means 
an uncommon feature in the police administration of other and more 
advanced countries, is specially likely to occur when the duty of 
carrying out the orders either of the executive or judicial authorities 
of the Government is exercised by the ordinary Egyptian policeman." 
Lord Cromer undertakes, in this r^ard, to have the number of 
European policemen in the large towns increased. At the same 
time powers of protection of their fellow-countrymen enjoyed by 
the Consuls will not in fact be lessened. "All that a Diplomatic 
or Consular Representative can now do, in the event of his con- 
sidering that one of his countrymen or women has been improperly 
treated by the police, is to complain to the Egyptian executive 
authorities with a view to inquiry being made into the case, and 
redress being accorded in the event of the complaint being recognized 
as well founded. There is nothing whatever in any proposals which 
I have put forward to prevent a similar course being adopted in the 
future." 

The powers of taxation to be exercised by the new L^islative 
Council in reference to foreigners is of the greatest importanc& The 
question is dealt with shortly: " I propose that all rights now exer- 
cised by the Powers collectively as regards the taxation of Europeans 
in Egypt should be vested in the new Council, acting with the assent 
of the Egyptian and British Governments. So far as can be at 
present foreseen, it is highly improbable that any scheme of general 
taxation will be submitted to the consideration of the Council. The 
case is different as regards local taxation. I have on former occasions 
frequently stated, and 1 now repeat, that unless some plan to raise 
local taxes be devised and applied to Europeans and Egyptians alike. 
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it will be quite impossible to meet all the growing wants of the 
Egyptian towns." 

The most important part of the Eeport of 1906 is undouhtedly 
the description of the composition of the su^ested international 
L^islative Council The Council, it is suggested, should be composed 
as follows : — 

Egyptian Government officials ■ . .4 

European Judge of the Native Court of Appeal . 1 
Judges of the Mixed Courts, either ex officio 
members or nominated by the whole body of 
Judges themselves .... 6 
Elected members . .20 

UnofGcial members nominated by the Egyptian 
Government . .5 



There are three classes of members: — (1) Ex offido ; (2) nominated; 
and (3) elected. " Manifestly any Legislative Council which can be 
constituted in Egypt must be composed partly of elected members 
and partly of members nominated by the Government." But " the 
application of the system of nomination shoidd be restricted to what 
is generally recognized as necessary in the public interest" There 
are to be four ex officio members, namely, the Advisers to the Ministries 
of Finance, Justice, Interior and Public Works. " I indicate these 
oiliciale because it is almost certain that all the questions which are 
discussed by the Council will concern one or other of these Depart- 
ments." The Adviser to the Ministry of Education is not included, 
as it is not likely tliat questions concerning education will lie con- 
sidered by the Council. Any Government official, however, may be 
invited to attend in order to explain any scheme under consideration ; 
but such official will not have any power to vote. 

The nominated members are to be twelve in number. Of these 
seven are to be European Judges — one from the Native Courts, and 
the other six from the Mixed Courts. This suggestion is not in 
conformity with the theory of the separation of the Legislative and 
Judicial authorities, but it should be remembered that the Judges of 
the Mixed Courts, sitting in General Assembly, at present possess 
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importaJit legislative powers. Further, tbe ad^'isability of utilising 
the services of persons who are not only familiar with the present 
Egyptian Law, but are also conversant with the laws of European 
States is of sufficient importance to allow the theory of separation 
to be set aside in this particular case. In addition to this there will 
also be the difficulty of obtaining the services of the best class of 
foreign resident in Egypt, since the majority of these will not be in 
a position to spare the time from the mani^ment of their own private 
affairs. Tlie provision that the Government may nominate other five 
members will be of great service in securing that the Council shall 
be representative of the different nationalities concerned, especially 
of those which have not so large a number of subjects resident 
in Egypt. 

The number of elected members is to be twenty. The franchise 
is to be restricteil. The electorate is to be formed by an amalga- 
mated body of all nationalities, the representatives of the various 
Powers being instructed to prepare lists of Notables, or leading 
members of their respective communities, the number of these 
Notables representing each State being entirely dependent on the 
local Egyptian interest of the State in question, and not upon any 
political consideration. The six States with special interest ui 
Egypt are Anstria-Hungary, France, Germany, Greece, Great Britain 
and Italy. These are each to have not less than 25 nor more than 
100 Notables to represent them. While in reference to the other 
States, which represent only 21 per cent, of the import and export 
trade, it is suggested that, " in the case of communities composed of 
more than 1000 individuals of both sexes, the list of Notables shall 
not be leas than 5, and should not exceed 25 ; whilst in the case of 
those communities which number less than 1000, the number of 
Notables should, as before, be not less than 5, but should not exceed 
10. If this plan were adopted, the electorate would consist in all of 
from 700 to 800 individuals, of whom 600 would be of Austrian, 
British, French, German, Greek, or Italian nationality," The 
qualificationB for Notables should be : " (1) That they should be at 
least thirty years of f^e, (2) That they should be borid fide residents 
in Egypt, and have resided in the country for at least three years, 

(3) That they should pay land tax or house rent to a certain amount, 

(4) That they should never have been declared bankrupt, and have 
never, in "Egypt, incurred a conviction for crime or serious mis- 
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demeanour." Bach Notable is to be given 20 votes. But, as there 
is to be a provision that of the 32 members, that is excluding the 4 
Advisers, only 4 may be of the same nationality, each individual voter 
" would probably cast hia first four votes for the candidates who were 
his own countrymen. He would then dispose of sixteen more votes, 
which would have to be given to candidates of other nationalities." 

The five non-oificial nominated members would be chosen from 
among the Notables. " They should be chosen from amongst those 
nationalities who, as a result of the nomination of the Judges by the 
Mixed Courts, and the election by the Notables, bad not as yet 
attained the maximum number of four representatives. It appears 
to me that a power of this sort reserved to the Government may be 
of much use, whilst with the restrictions I have si^gested, it is 
scarcely possible that it would be liable to much abuse. By means 
of the nominations left to the Government any defects or anomalies 
which might result from the elections might be rectified. A com- 
munity of which no member had been elected might thus be accorded 
a representative. Further, the opportunity might he taken to add 
some men of professional or scientific attainments to the Council, 
Again, if some special interest — for instance, the chemists, or some 
other branch of the retail trade — were insufficiently represented, this 
defect might be remedied." 

Lord Cromer repeats emphatically that the proposals which he 
makes "must be regarded merely as suggestions, which may form 
the basis for further discussion." The final decision lies with the 
Egj-ptian Government and the Governments of the different States 
which enjoy the privileges of the Capitulations. Much, however, 
will depend upon the views taken by the leaders of the different 
foreign communities in Egypt, as well as of the leaders of 
native pubhc opinion. "To the Egyptians I would say that 
some plan based on the broad features of that which I have 
sketched out is, I am convinced, the only method by which they 
can, within any period which it is now possible to foresee, be 
relieved of those portions of the Capitulations which retard the 
progress of their country, and to which they so frequently, and, I 
should add, so legitimately, complain. To the Europeans who have 
made Egypt their home I would say that, in my desire to guard 
f^ainst any reappearance of the arbitrary methods of government 
against which the Capitulations were intended to protect them. 
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I am BO lesB European than they ; tliat though the rights and privi- 
l^ee which they may very naturally prize are taken away in one 
form, they are simultaneously granted in another form of equal and 
far less objectionable efBcacy ; and that, in addition, the inestimable 
privil^e will be granted to them of making their own laws, instead 
of being dependent on the vicisBitudes of European politics and on 
the views taken in fifteen different capitals of the world by others, 
who, however much they may be animated by good intentions, must 
necessarily be ignorant of local requirements." 

Lord Cromer also refers to the Egyptian L^slative Assemblies, 
and does not consider that the country is prepared for any laige 
reform in their constitution. "Whatever defects at present exist 
are due, not to the machinery of the electoral system, but to the 
fact that the idea of popular i^presentation, in the European sense 
of the term, has not yet taken root in Egypt" If the Assemblies 
are not representative of the people that is greatly the fault of the 
people themselves. "As regard the elected members both of the 
Council and of the Assembly, it is obvious that, under the existing 
system, the question of how far they are really representative of 
Egyptian public opinion depends in a great degree on the interest 
taken in the election of the delegates." The Egyptian people at a 
whole do not interest themselves in the work of government, and are 
not yet prepared for any more extended Bystem of representation ; 
the people must be educated. Lord Dufferin wrote in 1883: "It 
is certain that local self-government is the fittest preparation and 
most convenient stepping stone for anything approaching to a 
constitutional regime." Lord Cromer fully endorses this principle. 
Much has already been done by the Egyptian Government in granting 
the Egyptian people the opportunity of educating themselves in the 
work of representative institutions; not only are there Provincial 
Councils in each Moudiriah, but a system of Municipalities is being 
rapidly extended to all the more important towns; but the principal 
obstacle to any complete extension of the municipal system is the 
present provisions of the Capitulations. Municipal authorities must 
have certain powers to impose taxes for local piurposes. These powers 
cannot be acquired without the consent of all the European Govern- 
ments, since the Capitulations exempt foreigners from the payment 
of taxes. If the Capitulations were modified, as is now su^ested, 
this difficulty would disappear, and the adoption of a wider system 
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of Municipalitiea would become general. The law will be modified 
as tar aa it is possible for tbe I^ptian Government to modify it, and 
the system of Local Government will be extended as far as circum- 
stances yill pennit, and to that extent will the Egyptian people be 
able to prepare themselves for the exercise of fuller constitutional 
powers ; but a complete extension of Local Government depends upon 
the modification of the Capitulations. The interest of the Egyptian 
native in the reform of the Capitulations is thus vitally personal ; 
the interests of the native and foreign reeidenta In Egypt are not 
distinct in this matter. The prosperity of E^ypt as a whole depends 
upon the modification of the Capitulations. It is not a race question 
but an Egj-ptian question — a question vital to the interests of all 
residents in Egypt. 
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APPENDIX 



STATUTORY RULES AND ORDERS, 1899 

Ko. 595 



FOREIGN JURISDICTION 
Ottoman Dominions 



Thk Ottoman Order in Council, 1899 



i^ 



cA^ f^ '" 



At the Court at Osborne House, Isle of Wight, the 8th day of 
August, 1899. 



The Queen's Most Excellent Majesty. 
Lord Chancellor Lord James of Hereford 

Lord President Sir Fleetwood Edwards. 

Whereas by Treaty, Capitulation, Grant, usage, sufferance, and other 
lawful means, Her Majesty the Queen has jurisdiction within the dominions 
of the Ottoman Porte : 



of the powers 



Now, therefore. Her Majesty, W virtue and in e 
in this behalf by "The Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 1890," or otherwise in 
Her Majesty vested, is pleased, by and with the advice of Her Privy 
Council, to'order, and it is hereby ordered as follows : — 

Part I. — Preliminajy and General. 
1. This Order is divided into parts, as follows : — 



Preliminary ftiid General 
Ctinstitiitiou and Powera of Courts . 

I Criitiiiial Alatters .... 

I Civil Matters .... 

I Protcdiire, Criniinnl and Civil 

I Ottoman and Foreign Subjects and Tribimals 

I Miscellaneous .... 

Svtiediile of Repealed Orders. 



1-6 

7-24 

S5.62 

«3.135 

136-149 

150-157 
158-172 
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2. The limits of this Order are the dominions of the Suhlime Ottoman 
Porte, but, as respecta Egypt, do not extend to any place south of the 
22nd nirallel of north latituae; and the expressions "Ottoman Dominions" 
and "Egypt" shall, for the purposes of this Order, be construed accordingly. 

3. In the construction of this Order the following words and expressions 
have the meanings hereby assigned to them, unless there be something io 
the subject or context repugnant thereto, that is to say : — 

" Administration " means letters of administration, including the aame 
with will annexed or granted for special or limited purposes, or 
limited in duration. 

" The Ambassador " means Her Majesty's Ambassador, and includes 
CbarG;4 d'Affairea or other Chief Diplomatic Representatire of 
Her Majesty in the Ottoman dominions for the time being. 

" Agent for Egypt " means Her Majesty's Agent and Consul-General 
for Egypt, and includes any person temporarily appointed to act 
for that officer. 

" British merchant-ship " means a merchant ship being a British ship 
within the meaning of " The Merchant Shipping Act, 1894." 

" British subject " includes a British protected person, that is to say, 
a person who either (a) is a native of any Protectorate of Her 
Majesty, and is for the time being in the Ottoman dominions ; 
or {b) by virtue of Section \5 of "The Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 
1890," or otherwise, enjoys Her Majesty's protection in the 
Ottoman dominions. 

" Consular district " means the district in and for which a Consular 
officer usually acts, or for which he may be authorised to act, for 
all or any of the purposes of this Order by authority of the 
Secretary of State. 

" Consular officer " means a Coneul-General, Consul, Vice-Consul, 
Consular Agent, or pro-Consul of Her Majesty, resident in the 
Ottoman dominions, including a person acting temporarily, with 
the approval of the Secretary of State, as or for a Consul-Genera), 
Consul, Vice-Consul or Consular Agent of Her Majesty so 
resident ; and — 

(a) " Commissioned Consular officer " means a Consular officer 
holding a commission of Consul-General, Consul, or Vice-Consul 
from Her Majesty, including a person acting temporarily, with 
the approval of the Secretary of State, as or for such a com- 
missioned Consular officer ; 

(b) "Uncommissioned Consular officer " means a Consular 
officer not holding such a commission, including a person acting 
temporarily, with the approval of the Secretary of State, as or 
for such an uncommissioned Consular officer. 

" Consulate " and " Consular office " refer to the Consulate and office 

of a Consular officer. 
"The Court," except when the reference is to a particular Court^ 

means any Court established under this Order, subject, however, 

to the provisions of this Order with respect to powers and local 

jurisdictions. 
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" ForeisDer " means a subject or citizen of a State in amity with Her 

Majesty, other than the Sublime OttomaD Porte. 
" Judge," in relation to any Court, includes any person temporarily 

appointed to act as Judge of that Court. 
" Legal practitioner " includes barriater-at-law, advocate, solicitor, 

writer to the Signet, and any person possessing similar quali- 
fications. 
" Lunatic " means idiot or person of unsound mind. 
" Master," with respect to any ship, includes every peraoQ (except a 

pilot) having command or charge of that ship. 
" Month " means calendar month. 
" Oath " and " afBdavit," id the case of persons for the time being 

allowed by law to affirm or declare, instead of swearing, include 

affirmation and declaration, and the expression " swear," in the 

like case, includes affirm and declare. 
"Offence" includes crime, and any act or omission punishable criminally 

in a Hummary way or otberwise. 
" Office copy " means a copy made under the direction of the Court, 

or produced to the proper officer of the Court for examination 

with the original, and examined by him and sealed with the 

seal of the Court. 
" Ottoman subject " means a subject of the Sublime Ottoman Porte. 
" Ottoman Tribunal " means any Ottoman Tribunal of Commerce, 

Ottoman Civil Tribunal, or Ottoman Maritime Court, or other 

Ottoman Tribunal. 
" Ottoman waters " means the territorial waters of the Octoman 

dominions. 
" Person " includes Corporation. 
" Pounds " means pounds sterling, 
" Prescribed " means prescribed by Rules of Court. 
" Prosecutor " means complainant or any person appointed or allowed 

by the Court to prosecute. 
" Proved " means shown by evidence on oath, in the form of affidavit, 

or other form, to the satisfaction of the Court or Consular officer 

acting or having jurisdiction in the matter, and " proof " means 

the evidence adduced in that behalf. 
"Beaident" means having a fixed place of abode in the Ottoman 

dominions. 
" Rules of Court " means rules of Court made under the provisions 

of this Order. 
" Secretary of State " means one of Her Majesty's Principal Secretaries 

of State. 
"Ship" includes any vessel used in navigation, however propelled, 

with her tackle, furniture, and apparel, and any boat or other 

craft. 
" The Treasury " means the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury. 
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" Treaty " includes any Convention, Agreemeot, or Arrangement, made 
by or on behalf of Her Majesty with any State or Grovernment, 
King, Chief, people, or tribe, whether His Majesty the Sultaa is 
or is not a party thereto. 
" Will " means will, codicil, or other testamentary instrument 
Eicpreesiona used in any rules, regulations, or orders made under Uiis 
Order shall, unless a contrary intention appears, have the same respective 
meanings as in this Order. 

4, — (1.) Words importing the plural or the singular may be conatrued 
as referring to one person or thing, or to more than one person or thing, 
and words importing the masculine as referring to the femine (as the case 
may require). 

(3.) Where this Order confers any power or imposes any duty, then, 
unless a contrary intention appears, the power may be exercised and the 
duty shall be performed from time to time as occasion requires. 

(3.) Where this- Order confers a power, or imposes a duty on, or with 
respect to, a holder of an office, as such, then, unless a contrary intention 
appears, the power may be exercised and the duty shall be performed by, 
or with respect to, the bolder for the time being of the office or the person 
temporarily acting for the bolder. 

(4.) Where this Order confers a power to make any rules, regulations, 
or orders, the power shall, unless a contrary intention appears, be construed 
as including a power exercisable in the like manner and subject to the like 
consent and conditions, if any, to rescind, revoke, vary, or amend the rules, 
regulations or orders. 

(5.) This Article shall apply to the construction of any rules, regula- 
lations, or orders made under this Order, unless a contrary intention 
appears. 

5. The jurisdiction conferred by this Order extends to the persons and 
matters following, in so far as by Treaty, grant, usage, sufferance, or other 
lawful means. Her Majesty has juriadictiou in relation to such matters and 
things, that is to say : — 

(i.) British subjects, as herein defined, within the limits of this 

Order. 
(ii.) The property and all personal or proprietary rights and liabilities 
within the said limits of British subjects, whether such subjects 
are within the said limits or not. 
(iii.) Ottoman subjects and foreigners in the cases and according to the 

conditions specified in this Order and not otherwise, 
{iv.) Foreigners with respect to whom any State, King, Chief, or Govern- 
ment, whose subjects, or under whose protection they are, 
has by any Treaty as herein defined or otherwise agreed with 
Her Majesty for, or consents to, the exercise of power or 
authority by Her Majesty. 
(v.) British ships with their boats, and the persons and property od 
board thereof, or belonging thereto, being within the Ottoman 
dominions. 
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6. All Her Majesty's jurisdictioD exercisable in the Ottoman dominions 
for the hearing and detenniaatioti of criminal or civil matters, or for the 
maintenance of order, or for the control or administration of persons or 
property, or in relation thereto, shall be exercised under and according to 
the provisions of this Order, and not othervise. 



Pari II. — ConsHiutian and Powers of Courts. 

T. — ^(1.) There shall be a Court styled "Her Britannic Majesty's 
Supreme Consular Court for the Dominions of the Sublime Ottoman 
Porte" (in this Order referred to as the Supreme Court, and comprised 
in the term " the Court "). 

(2.) Subject to the provisions of this Order there shall be two Judges 
of the Supreme Court, that is say, a Judee, and an Assistant Judge, who 
shall respectively be appointed by Her Majesty by warrant under Her 
Koyal Sign Manual. 

Each shall be at the time of his appointment a member of the 
Bar of England, Scotland, or Ireland, of not less than seven years' 
standing. 

(3.) Each of the Judges may hold a Commission from Her Majesty 
as Consul-General or Consul 

(4.) The Judges shall sit together for the purposes described in this 
Order, and the Supreme Court so constituted is hereinafter in this Order 
referred to as " the Eull Court." 

{&.) There shall be attached to the Supreme Court a Registrar, a 
Marshal, and so many officers and clerks under such designations as 
the Secretary of State thinks fit ; but unless and until the Secretary of 
State otherwise appoints, the Assistant Judge shall act as Registrar of the 
Supreme Court. 

(6.) In case of the death, illness, or other incapacity, or of the absence 
or intended absence from the Consular district of Constantinople of either 
of the Judges, the Ambassador may, if he thinks fit, appoint a fit person 
to be Acting Judge, or Acting Assistant Judge, as the case may be. If 
the appointment has to be made to the office of Acting Judge, the 
Assistant Judge, if present and not incapacitated, shall, unless the 
Secretary of State otherwise directs, be appointed, and if he is so 
appointed, the Ambassador may, if he thinks fit, appoint a fit pereon 
to act as Assistant Judge. 

(7.) The Secretary of ~State may temporarily attach to the Supreme 
Court such persons, being Consular officers, as he thinks fit. 

A person thus attached shall discharge such duties in connection with 
the Court as the Judge, with the approval of the Secretary of State, 
may direct 

8. — (1.) Every commissioned Consular officer, with such exceptions (if 
any) as the Secretary of State thinks fit to make, shall for and in his own 
Consular district bold and form a Court, in this Order referred to as a 
Provincial Court. 
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(2.) Every uncommiseioned Consular officer, with aueh ezceptiona (if 
any) as the Supreme Court, by writing under the hand of the Judge aod 
the seal of that Court, thintra fit to make, shall for and in his own 
Consular district, subject to the provisions of this Order, hold and form 
a Court, in this Order referred to aa a Local Court. 

(3.) Every Provincial and Local Court shall be styled "Her Britannic 
Majesty's Consular Court of Siayma " (or a> the case may be), 

(4.) Every reference in this Order to a Provincial Court in relation to 
a Local Court shall be deemed to be a reference to a Provincial Court 
held by the commissioned Consular officer, under wboae superintendence 
the uncommissioned Consular officer holding the Local Court acts. 

(5.) Every Provincial Court shall, with the approval of the Supreme 
Court, and every Local Court may, with the approval of tbe Provincial 
Court, appoint a competent person, or persons, to perform such duties 
and to exercise such powers as are by this Order and any Rules of Court 
imposed or conferred upon the Eegistrar and Marshal, and any person 
so appointed shall perform such duties and exercise such powers 
accordingly. 

9. — (1.) The Secretary of State may, when he thinks fit, under his 
hand, appoint a competent person to act temporarily as Special Judge 
of the Supreme Court. Ho shall be a person qualified to be appoint«d 
a Judge of the Supreme Court under this Order. 

(2.) The Secretary of State may by order assign any case, civil or 
criminal, and whether pending at or commenced after the commencement 
of this Order, to be tried by or before the Special Judge, and in relation 
to any case bo assigned, all the powers, authority, and jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court shall be vested in and exercised by the Special Judge, 
and if the order so provides the Judges shall not exercise any jurisdiction 
therein. 

(3.) The Special Judge may, subject to any directions of the Secretary 
of State, sit in any part of the Ottoman dominions. 

(4.) If in any criminal case so asai^ed the Special Judge is of opinion 
that a jury or aseessora cannot conveniently be obtained, he may act with- 
out a jury or assessors. 

(5.) If any civil case so assigned, whether before or after the com- 
mencement of this Order, is set down for rehearing, the same shall be 
reheard before the Special Judge, with or without either of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court, or, when the attendance of the Special Judge 
aeems no longer necessary, before tbe full Court, as the Secretary of 
State may by the order or any subsequent order direct. 

(6.) The remuneration and expenses of any Special Judge shall be paid 
aa the Secretary of State, with the consent of the Treasury, directs. 

10. The Supreme Court shall have a seal, bearing the style of the 
Court and such device as the Secretary of State approves, but tbe seat 
in use at the commencement of this Order shall continue to be used until 
a new seal is provided. 

In each of the Provincial and Local Courts tbe official seal of the 
Consular officer shall be used. 
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11. All Her Majesty's jurisdiction, civil and oriminal, includiDg any 
jurisdiction by this Order conferred expressly on a Provincial Court, 
sball for and within the diatrict of the Consulate of Constantinople be 
Tested exclnsively io the Supreme Court as its ordinary original juris- 
diction. 

12. All Her Majestv's jurisdiction, civil and criminal, not under this 
Order vested exclusively in the Supreme Court, shall to the extent and 
in the manner provided by this Order be vested in tbe Provincial and 
Local Courts, 

Provided that as regards all such matters and cases as come within 
the jurisdiction of any Egyptian Courts established with the concurrence 
of Her Majesty, the operation of this Order is hereby suspended until 
Her Majesty by and with the advice of Her Privy Council shall other- 
wise order. 

13. The Supreme Court shall have in all matters, civil and criminal, 
an original jurisdiction, concurrent with the jurisdiction of the several 
Provincial and Local Courts to be exercised subject and according to 
the provisions of this Order. 

14. The Supreme Court shall ordinarily sit at Constantinople and as 
occasion requires at Alexandria or Cairo ; but may, on emergency, sit at 
any other place within the Ottoman dominions, and may at any time 
transfer its ordinary sittings to any such place as the Secretary of State 
approves. Under this Article the Judges may sit at the same time at 
difl'erent places, and each sitting shall be deemed to be a sitting of the 
Supreme Court. 

15. — (1.) The Kegistrars of the Provincial Courts at Alexandria and 
Cairo respectively shall be also District Kegistrars of tbe Supreme Court 

(2.) They shall, subject to Rules of Court, perform the like duties in 
respect of proceedings of the Supreme CoQrt pending in their respective 
District Registries, as are performed by the Registrar of the Supreme 
Court in respect of proceedings pending in the Registry of tbe Court at 
Constantinople. 

(3.) Summonses for the commencement of actions in the Supreme 
Court shall be issued by the District K«giBtrars when thereunto rec^uired, 
and all such further proceedings as might be taken and recorded in the 
Registry of the Supreme Court at Constantinople may be taken and 
recorded in the Diatrict Registry in any actions pending in such District 
Registries respectively. 

(4.) The exercise of powers and performance of duties by District 
Registries at Alexandria and Cairo shall be subject to the control and 
direction of the Provincial Courts of Alexandria and Cairo respectively 
in the same manner and to the same extent, subject to Rules of Court, 
as the exercise of powers and performance of duties by the Registrar of 
the Supreme Court at Constantinople are subject to the control and 
direction of a Judge of the Supreme Court. 

Provided that where a Judge of tbe Supreme Court is present in 
Alexandria or Cairo tbe said control and direction shall be exercised 
exclusively by such Judge. 

16. The Judge or under his directions the Assistant Judge of the 

22 
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Supreme Court may visit, in a magisterial or judicial capacity, aoy 
place in the Ottoman dominions, and there inquire of, or hear and 
determine, any caae, civil or criminal, and may examine any records or 
other documents in atiy Provincial or Local Couri^ and give directioDs 
as to the keeping thereof. 

17. A Provincial Court shall have in all matters, civil and criminal, 
an original jurisdiction, concurrent with the jurisdiction of the several 
Local Courts (if any) held within its district to be exercised subject 
and according to the provisions of this Order. 

18. — (1.) Where any case, civil or criminal, commenced in a Local 
Court, appears to that Court to be beyond its jurisdiction, or to be 
one which for any other reason ought to be tned in the Provincial 
Court or the Supreme Court, the Local Court shall report the case to 
the Provincial Court for directions. 

(2.) Subject to any directions of the Supreme Court under this 
Article, a Provincial Court may of ita own motion, or on the report 
of a Local Court, or on the application of any party concerned, require 
any case, civil or criminal, pending in a Local Court to be transferred 
to the Provincial Court, or in the caae of any such report or application, 
may direct that the case shall proceed in the Local Court. 

(3.) Where any caae, civil or criminal, commenced in a Provincial 
Court, or reportwi or transferred to that Court under this Article, 
appears to the Provincial Court to be beyond its jurisdiction, or to 
be one which for any other reason ought to be tried in the Supreme 
Court, the Provincial Court shall report the case to the Supreme 
Court for directions. 

(4.) The Supreme Court may of its own motion, or upon the report 
of a Provincial Court, or on the application of any party concerned, 
require any case, civil or criminal, pending in any Provincial or Local 
Court to be transferred to, or tried in, the Supreme Court, or may 
direct in what Court and in what mode, subject to the provisions of 
this Order, any such case shall be tried. 

19. The Supreme Court, and each Provincial Court shall, in the 
exercise of every part of its jurisdiction, be a Court of Record. 

20. — (1.) Every Provincial and Local Court shall execute any writ 
or order issuing from the Supreme Court, and shall take security 
from any person named in a writ or order for his appearance 
personally or by attorney, and shall, in default of security being given, 
or when the Supreme dourt so orders, send the person on board one 
of Her Majesty s vessels of war to Constantinople, or such other port 
as may be named in the order, or, if no vessel of war is available, tben 
on board some British or other fit vessel. 

(3.) The order of the Court shall be sufficient authority to the 
commander or master of the vessel to receive and detain the person, 
and deliver him up at the port named according to the order. 

21. The Supreme Court, and each Provincial and Local Court, shall 
be auxiliary to one another in all particulars relative to the administration 
of justice, civil or criminal. 
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22. Eaoh Proviocial and Local Court Bhall at auch time aa may 
be fixed by rulea of Court furnish to the Supreme Court an annual 
report of every case, civil and criminal, brought before it, in auch form 
aa the Supreme Court directs. 

The report of a Local Court shall be sent through the Provincial 
Court. 

33. Subject to the provisions of this Order, criminal and civil cases 
may be tried as follows : — 

(a) In the case of the Supreme Court, by the Court itself, or by the 

Court with a jury, or with assessors. 

(b) Id the case of a Provincial Court, by the Court itself, or by the 

Court with assessors. 

(e) In the case of a Local Court, by the Court itself, without aasessors 
or jury. 

34. — (1.) Notwithstanding anything in this Order, the Court shall 
not exercise any jurisdiction in any proceeding whatsoever over the 
Ambassador, or over his official or other residences, or his official or other 
property. 

(2.) Notwithstanding anything in this Order, the Court shall not 
exercise, except with the consent of the Ambassador signified in writing 
to the Court, any jurisdiction in any proceeding over any person attached 
to or being a member of, or in the service of, the Embassy. 

(3.) If in any case under this Order it appears to the Court that the 
attendance of the Ambassador, or of any person attached to or being a 
member of the Embassy, or being in the service of the Embassy, to give 
evidence before the Court is requisite in the interest of justice, the Court 
may address to the Ambassador a request in writing for such attendance. 

(4.) A person attending to give evidence before the Court shall not 
be compelled or allowed to give any evidence or produce any document, 
if, in the opinion of the Ambassador, signified by him personally or in 
writing to the Court, the giving or production thereof would be injurious 
to Her Majesty's service. 

(5.) This Article shall apply to Her Majesty's Agency in Egypt, and 
the foregoing provisions shall for the purpose of this application be read 
aa if " Her Majesty's Agent and Con sid-Gen oral " were substituted for 
"the Ambassador," and "Agency" for "Embassy," wherever those words 
respectively occur. 



Fart III. — Criminal Mailers. 

3d. — (1.) Except as regards offences against the Capitulations, Articles 
of Peace, and Treaties between Her Majesty and the Sublime Ottoman 
Porte, or against any rules and regulations for the observance thereof, 
or for the maintenance of order among British subjects in the Ottoman 
dominions, made by or under the authority of Her Majesty, or against 
any of the provisions of this Order : — 

Any act that would not by a Court of Justice having criminal 
jurisdiction in England be deemed an offence in England, shall not^ in 
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the exercise of crimiDal juriediction uDder this Order, be deemed an 
offence, or be the subject of any orimiiial proceeding under this 
Order. 

(2.) Subject to the provisions of this Order, crimiDal jnrisdictiOD 
under this Order shall, as far as circumstances admit, be exercised on 
the principles of, and in conformity with, the statute and other lav 
for the time being in force in and for England, and with the powers 
vested in the Courts of Justice and Justices of the Peace, in England, 
according to their respective jurisdiction and authority. 

26.^(1.) It any person is guilty of an ofTence against this Order not 
distinguished as a grave offence against this Omer, he is liable, on 
Buraroary conviction — 

(i.) To a fine not exceeding £5, without any imprisonment ; or 
(ii.) To imprisonment not exceeding one month, without fine ; or 
(iii.) To imprisonment not exceeding fourteen days, with a fine not 

exceeding 50s. 
(2.) Imprisonment under this Article is without hard labour. 

27. — (1.) If any person is guilty of an offence against this Order, 
distinguished as a grave ofi'ence against this Order, he ie liable, oa 
summary conviction before the Supreme Court or a Provincial Court — 
(i.) To a fine not exceeding XIO, without imprisonment; or 
(ii.) To imprisonment not exceeding two months, without fine ; or 
(iii.) To imprisonment not exceeding one month, with a fine not 

exceeding £5. 
(2.) Imprisonment under this Article is, in the discretion of the 
Court, with or without hard labour. 

28. Every Court may cause to be summoned or arrested, and brought 
before it, any person subject to, and being within the limits of, its juris- 
diction, and charged with having committed an offence cognizable under 
this Order, and may deal with the accused according to the jurisdictiou 
of the Court and in conformity with the provisions of this Order; or 
when the offence is liable and is to be tried in England, to take the 
preliminary examination, and to commit the accused ifor trial, and cause 
or allow him to be taken to England. 

29. For the purposes of criminal jurisdiction every offence and cause 
of complaint committed or arising in the Ottoman dominions shall be 
deemed to have been committed or to have arisen, either in the place 
where the same actually was committed or arose, or in any place in the 
Ottoman dominions where the person charged or complained of happens 
to be at the time of the institution or commencement of the charge or 
complaint. 



30. Where a British subject is charged with the commission of an 
offence the cognizance whereof appertains to the Court, and it is 
expedient that the crime or offence be inquired of, tried, determined, 
and punished within Her Majesty's dominions elsewhere than in England, 
the accused may (under "The Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 1890," section 6). 
be sent for trial to Bombay or Malta. 
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The Supreme Court may, where it appears ao expedient, by warrant 
under the Dand of the Judge and the seal of the Court, cause the accused 
to be sent for trial to Boml^y or Malta accordingly. 

The warrant shall be sufficient authority to any person to whom 
it is directed to receive and detain the person therein named, and to 
carry him to and deliver him up to Bombay or to Malta (as the case 
may be), according to the warrant. 

Where any person is to be so sent to Bombay or to Malta, the Court 
before which be is charged shall take the preliminary examination, and 
sball bind over euch of the proper witnesses as are British subjects in 
their own recognisances to appear and give evidence on the trial. 

31. — (1.) The Supreme Court may adjudge punishment as follows : — 

(a) Imprisonment, not exceeding twenty years, with or without hard 

labour, and with or without a fine not ezceediDg £500 ; or, 

(b) A fine not exceeding £500, without imprisonment; and 

(c) In caee of a continuing offence, in addition to imprisonment or 

fine, or both, a fine not exceeding £1 for each day during 
which the offence continues after the day of tbe commission 
of the original oifence. 
(2.) A Provincial Court may adjudge punishment as follows : — 

Imprisonment, not exceeding twelve months, with or without hard 

labour, and with or without a fine not exceeding £50 ; or, 
A fine not exceeding X50, without imprisonment. 
(3.) A Local Court may adjudge punishment as follows : — 

A fine not exceeding £5, without imprisonment ; provided that & 
Local Court shall not bear and determine any charge unless the 
offence is punishable on summary conviction. 

32. — (1.) Every accused person shall be tried upon a charge, which 
sball state the offence charged, with such particulars as to the time 
and place of tbe alleged oB'ence, and the person (if any) against whom 
or the thing (if any) in respect of which it was committed, as are 
reasonably sufficient to give the accused notice of the matter with 
which be is charged. 

(2.) The fact that a charge is made is equivalent to a statement that 
every legal condition required by law to constitute the ofience charged 
was fulfilled in the particular case. 

(3.) Where the nature of the case is such that tbe particulars above 
mentioned do not give such sufficient notice as aforesaid, tbe charge 
shall also contain such particulars of the manner in which the alleged 
offence was committed as will give such sufficient notice. 

33. For every distinct offence of which any person is accused there 
shall be a separate charge, and every such charge snail be tried separately, 
except in the cases following, that is to say — 

(a) Where a person is accused of more ofi'ences than one of tbe same 
kind committed within the space of twelve months from the 
first to tbe last of such offences be may be charged with, and 
tried at one trial for, any number of them not exceeding three. 
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(b) If ID one series of acts ao connected together as to fonn tbe same 

traDsactioii more offences than one are committed bv the same 
person, he may be charged with, and tried at one trial for, every 
such offeDce. 

(c) It the acts alleged constitute an offence falling within two or 

more definitions or descriptions of offences in any law or laws, 
the accused may be charged with, and tried at one trial for, 
each of such offences. 

(d) If several acts constitute several offences, and also, when com- 

bined, a different offence, tbe accused may be charged with, 
and tried at one trial for, the offence constituted by such acts 
when combined, or one or more of the several offences, but in 
the latter case shall not be punished with more severe punisb- 
menl than the Court which tries him could award for any one 
of those offences. 

(e) If a single act or series of acts is of such a nature that it is 

doubtful which of several offences tbe facts which can be 
proved will constitute, the accused may be charged with 
having committed all or any of such offences, and any number 
of such charges may be tried at once ; or he may be charged 
in the alternative with having committed some one of the 
offences ; and if it appears in evidence that he has committed 
a different offence for which be might have been charged, he 
may be convicted of that offence, although not charged with it. 

34. When more persons than one are accused of the same offence or 
of different offences committed in tbe same transaction, or when one is 
accused of committing an offence and another of abetting or attempting 
to commit that offence, they may be charged and tried together or 
separately, as the Court thinks fit. 

35. — (1.) Any Court, if sitting with a jury or assessors, may alter 
any charge at any time before the verdict of the jury is returned or the 
opinions of tbe assessors are expressed ; if sitting without jury or assessors, 
at any time before judgment is pronounced. 

(2 ) Every sucb alteration shall be read and explained to the accused. 

(3.) If the altered charge is such that proceeding with the trial 
immediately is hkely, in the opinion of the Court, to prejudice tbe 
accused or the prosecutor, the Court may adjourn the trial for such 
period as may be necessary. 

36. — (1.) No error or omission in Stating either the offence or the 
particulars shall be regarded at any state of tbe case as material unless 
the accused was misled by sucb error or omission. 

(2.) When the facta alleged in certain particulars are proved and 
constitute an offence, and the remaining particulars are not proved, the 
accused may be convicted of tbe offence constituted by tbe facts proved, 
although not charged with it. 

(3.) When a person is charged with an offence and the evidence proves 
either tbe commission of a minor offence, or an attempt to commit tbe 
offence charged, he may be convicted of the minor offence or of the 
attempt. 
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37. — (1.) If the accused has been previously convicted of any offence, 
and iC ia intended to prove such conviction for the purpose of afTectiug 
ibe punishment which the Court is competent to award, the fact, date, 
and place of the previous conviction shall be stated in the charge, 

(2.) If such statement is omitted, the Court may add it at any time 
before sentence is passed. 

(3.) The part of the charge stating the previous conviction shall not 
be read out in Court, nor shall the accused be asked whether he has been 
previously convicted, as alleged in the charge, unless and until he has 
either pleaded guilty to, or been convicted of, the subsequent offence. 

(4.) If be pleads guilty to, or is convicted of, the subsequent offence, 
he shall then be asked whether he has been previously convicted, as 
alleged in the charge. 

(5.) If he answers that he has been so previously convicted, the Court 
may proceed to pass sentence on him accordingly, but, if he denies that 
he baa been so previously convicted, or refuses to, or does not, answer 
such question, the Court shall tben inquire concerning such previous 
conviction, and in such case (where the trial is by jury) it shall not be 
necessary to swear the jurors again. 

36. — (1.) In each of the two following cases, namely : — 
(i.) Where the offence charged is felony; or, 

(ii.) When it appears to the Court at any time before the trial, the 

opinion of the Court being recorded in the Minutes, that the 

offence charged, if proved, would not be adequately punished 

by imprisonment for three months with hard labour, or by a 

fine of £20, or both such imprisonment and fine, — 

The charge shall be triable with a jury or assessors (according to 

the provisions of this Order applicable to the Court) ; but 

may, with the consent of the accused, be tried without 

assessors or jury. In the Supreme Court, when the accused 

does not so consent, the charge shall be tried with a jury, 

unless the Court is of opinion that a jury cannot be obtained. 

(2.) The Supreme Court may, for any special reason, direct that any 

case shall be tried with assessors or a jury, and a Provincial Court may, 

for any special reason, direct that any case shall be tried with assessors. 

In each such case the special reason shall be recorded in the Minutes. 

39. — (1.) The Registrar of the Supreme Conrt when the duties of that 
officer are not performed by the Assistant Judge shall, subject to any 
directions of the Supreme Court, hear and determine such criminal cases 
in that Court as may, under this Order, be beard and determined without 
assessors or jury, and for this purpose shall exercise all the powers and 
jurisdiction of a Provincial Court. 

(2.) The officer performing the duties of Eegistrar, in a Provincial or 
Local Court shall, when required by the Court, act as public prosecutor, 
and conduct the prosecution in any criminal case. 

40.— (1.) Where a charge made in a Provincial or Local Court appears 
to that Court to be one which ought under the provisions of this Order 
to be reported, the Provincial or Local Court shall proceed to make a 
preliminary examination of the charge in the prescribed manner, and 
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eball send the depositioDS and a Minute of other evidence (if any) 
together with its Report, in the case of a Provincial Court, to the 
Supreme Court, or in the cose of a Local Court, to the Provincial Court 

(2.) Where a charge, reported to a Provincial Court under this 
Article appears to that Court to be one which ought to be reported 
to the Supreme Court, the Provincial Court shall send the depositiois, 
Minutes, and Report of the Local Court, with a covering Report, to 
the Supreme Court. 

41. — (1.) Where a person charged with an offence is arresteii od 
warrant issuing otit of any Court, he shall be brought before the Court 
within 48 hours after the execution of the warrant, unless in any case 
circumstances unavoidably prevent his being brought before the Court 
within that time, which circumstances shall be recorded in the Minutes. 

(2.) In every case, ho shall be brought before the Court as soon as 
circumstances reasonably admit, and the time and circumstances shall be 
recoi'ded in the Minutes. 

42. — (1.) Where the accused is ordered to be tried before a Court 
with a jury or with assessors, he shall be tried as soon after the making 
of the order as circumstances reasonably admit. 

(2.) As long notice of the time of trial as circumstances reasonably 
admit shall be given to him in writing, under the seal of the Courts which 
notice, and the time thereof, shall be recorded in the Minutes. 

43. — (1.) Where an accused person ia in custody, he shall not bo 
remanded at any time for more than seven days, unless circumstances 
appear to the Court to make it necessary or proper that he should be 
remanded for a longer time, which circumetancea, and the time of remand, 
ehall be recorded in the Minutes. 

(2.) In no case shall a remand be for more than fourteen days at one 
time, unless in case of illness of the accused or other case of necessity. 

44. — (1.) The Court may, in its discretion, admit to bail a person 
charged with any of the following offences, namely: — 

Any felony. 

Kiot 

Assault on any officer in the execution of his duty, or on any person 
acting in his aid. 

Neglect or breach of duty by an officer. 

But a person charged with treason or murder shall not be admitted to 
bail except by the Supreme Court. 

(2.) In all other cases the Court shall admit the accused to bail unless 
the Court, having regard to the circumstances, sees good reason to the 
contrary, which reason shall be recorded in the Minutes. 

(3.) The Supreme Court may admit a person to bail, although a 
Provincial or Local Court has not thought fit to do so. 

(4.) The accused who is to be admitted to bail, either on remand or 
on or after trial ordered, shall produce such surety or suretiea as, in the 
opinion of the Court, will be sufficieut to insure his appearance as and 
wnen required, and shall with him or them enter into a recognisance 
accordingly. 
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45. — (1.) Where after & preliminary examination the accused is 
ordered to be tried, the Court shall bind by recognisance the prosecutor, 
and every witness to appear at the trial to prosecute, or to prosecute 
and give evidence, or to give evidence (as the case may be). 

(2.) If a British subject refuses to enter into such recognisance the 
Court may Bend him to prison, there to remain until after the trial, 
unless in the meantime he enters into a recognisance. 

(3.) But if afterwards, from want of sufficient evidence or other cause, 
the accused is discharged, the Court shall order that the person imprisoned 
for so refusing be also discharged. 

(4.) Where the prosecutor or witness is not a British subject, the 
Court may require him either to enter into a recognisance or to give 
other security for his attendance at the trial, and if be fails to do so 
may in its discretion dismiss the charge. 

46. — (1.) Where an accused person is convicted of murder, the proper 
officer of the Supreme Court, under the direction of the presiding Judge, 
shall, in open Court, require the olTender to state if he has anything to 
say why judgment of death should not be recorded against him. 

(2.) If the offender does not allege anything that would be sufficient 
in law to prevent judgment of death if the offence and trial had been 
committed and had in England, the Judge may order that judgment of 
death be entered on record. 

(3.) Thereupon the proper officer shall enter judgment of death on 
record against the ofTender, as if judgment of death had been actually 
pronounced on him in open Court by the Judge. 

(4.) The presiding Judge shall forthwith send a Report of the 
Judgment, together with a copy of the Minutes and of the notes of 
evidence and any observatious which he thinks fit to make, to the 
Secretary of State for his direction respecting the punishment to be 
actually imposed. 

(5.) The punishment actually imposed shall not in any case exceed 
the measure of imprisonment and fine which the Supreme Court la 
empowered by this Order to impose. 

i~. — (1.) The Court may, if it thinks fit, order a person convicted of 
an assault to pay to the person assaulted by way of damages any sum not 
exceeding £\0. 

(2.) Damages so ordered to be paid may be either in addition to or in 
lieu of a fine, and shall be recoverable in like manner as a fine. 

(3.) Payment of such damages shall be a defence to an action for the 
assault. 

48. — (1.) The Court may, if it thinks fit, order a person convicted 
before it to pay all or part of the expenses of his prosecution, or of his 
imprisonment or other punishment, or of both the amount being specified 
in the order. 

(2.) Where it appears to the Court that the charge is malicious, or 
frivolous and vexatious, the Court may, if it thinks fit, order the com- 
plainant to pay all or part of the expenses of the prosecution, the amount 
l>eing specified in the order. 
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(3.) In these respective cases the Court may, if it thiiika fit, order that 
the whole or such portion as the Court thioks fit of the expenses so paid 
be paid over to the complainant or to the accused (as the case may be). 

(4.) In all cases the reasons of the Court for makin? any aucb order, 
or for refusing it if applied for, shall be recorded id the Miuutes. 

49. Subject to Rules of Court made under this Order, the Court may 
order payment of the reasonable expenses of any complainant or witness 
attending before the Court on the trial of any criminal case by a jury or 
with assessors, and also of the reasonable expenses of the jury or assessors. 

50. — (1.) The Supreme Court may by general order approved by the 
Secretary of State prescribe the rantuier in which and the prisons in the 
Ottoman dominions at which punishments passed by any Court or other- 
wise awarded under this Order are to be carried into execution. 

(2.) The warrant of any Court shall be sufficient authority to any 
person to whom it is directed to receive and detain the person therein 
named in any prison so prescribed. 

51. — (1.) Where an offender is sentenced to imprisonment, and the 
Supreme Court thinks it expedient that the sentence be carried into 
effect within Her Majesty's dominions, and the offender is accordingly 
under section 7 of "The Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 1890," sent for 
imprisonment to a place in Her Majesty's dominions, the place shall be 
either Malta or Gibraltar, or a place in some other part of Her Majesty's 
dominions out of the United Kingdom, the tioverumeut whereof consents 
that offenders may be sent tbither under this Article. 

(2.) The Supreme Court may, by warrant under the hand of a Judge 
and the seal of the Court, cause the offender to be sent to Malta or 
Gibraltar, or other such place as aforesaid, iu order that the senteoce 
may be there carried into effect accordingly. 

(3.) The warrant shall be sufficient authority to any person to whom 
it is directed to reeeive and detain the person therein named and to carry 
him to and deliver him up at the place named, according to the warrant. 

52. "The Fugitive Offenders Act, 1881," and "The Colonial Prisoners 
Kemoval Act, 1884," shall apply to Egypt and to the Ottoman dominions 
other than Egypt as if those places were respectively British possessions 
and parts of Her Majesty's dominions. 

Subject as follows : — 

(a) As respects Egypt, Her Majesty's Agent and Consul-General, and 
as respects the Ottoman dominions (other than Egypt), the 
Ambassador at Conatautiiiople is hereby substituted for the 
Governor or Government of a British possession, 

{b) The Supreme Court, or in Egypt, during the absence of a Judge 
of the Supreme Court, the Provincial Court at Alexandria ia 
hereby sul»tituted for a Superior Court of a British possession. 

(c) The Supreme Court and each Provincial Court is substituted for 
a Magistrate of any part of Her Majesty's dominions. 

{d) For the purposes of Part II, of the said Act of 1881, and of this 
Article in relation thereto, the Ottoman dominions and Malta 
and Gibraltar shall be deemed to be one group of British 
possessions. 
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53.— (1.) The Supreme Court m&y, if it thinks fit, report to the Secre- 
tary of State recommendine a mitigatioo or remieaion of any punishment 
awarded by the Court ; and thereupon the puniahment may be mitigated 
or remitted by the Secretary of State. 

(2.) Nothing in this Order Bhall affect Her Majesty's prerogative of 
pardon, 

54. Where a person charged with an offence escapes or removes from 
the Consular district within which the offence was committed and is found 
withiu another Consular district, the Court within whose district he is 
found may proceed in the case to trial and punishment, or to preliminary 
examination (as the case may require), in like manner as if the offence 
had been committed in its own district ; or may, on the requisition or with 
the consent of the Court within whose district the offence was committed, 
send him in custody to that Court, or require him to give security for his 
surrender to that Court, there to answer the charge and to be dealt with 
according to law. 

Where any person is to be so sent in custody, a warrant shall be issued 
by the Court within whose district he is found, and that warrant shall be 
sufficient authority to any person to whom it is directed to receive and 
detain the person therein named, and to carry him to and deliver him up 
to the Court within whose district the offence was committed, according 
to the warrant 

55. — (1.) In cases of murder or manslaughter if either the death, or 
the criminal act which wholly or partly caused the death, happened within 
the jurisdiction of a Court acting under this Order, that Court shall have 
the like jurisdiction over any British subject who is charged either as the 
principal offender, or as accessory before the fact to murder, or as accessory 
after the fact to murder or manslaughter, as if both the criminal act and 
the death had happened within that jurisdiction. 

(2.) In the case of any offence committed on the high seas, or within 
the Admiralty jurisdiction, by any British subject on board a British ship, 
or on board a foreign ship to which he did not belong, the Court shall, 
subject to the provisions of this Order, have jurisdiction as if the offence 
had been committed within the jurisdiction of that Court. In cases tried 
under this Article no different sentence can be passed from the sentence 
which could be passed in England if the offence were tried there. 

(3.) The foregoing provisions of this Article shall be deemed to be 
adaptations, for the purposes of this Order, and of " The Foreign Jurisdic- 
tion Act, 1890," of the following enactments, that is to say : — 

"The Admiralty Offences (Colonial) Act, 1849." 

" The Admiralty Offences (Colonial) Act, 1860." 

"The Merchant Shipping Act, 1894," section 686. 

56. Where the Supreme Court or a Provincial Court issues a summons 
or warrant against any person on a charge of an offence committed on 
board of or in relation to a British ship, then, if it appears to the Court 
that the interests of public justice so require, that Court may issue a 
warrant or order for the detention of the ship, and may cause the ship to 
be detained accordingly, until the charge is heard and determined, and the 
order of the Court thereon is fully executed, or for such shorter time as 
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the Court thinks fit ; and the Court shall have power to make all such 
orders as appear to it necessary or proper for carrying this provision into 
effect. 

57. Any act which, if done in the United Kingdom or in a British 
possession, would be an offence against any of the following Statutes of 
the Imperial Parliament, or Orders in Council, that is to say : — 

"The Merchandise Marks Act, 1887;" 

" The Patents, liesigns, and Trade Marks Acts, 1883 to 1888 ; " 

Any Act, Statute, or Order in Council for the time being in force 
relating to copyright, or to inventions, designs, or trade-marks ; 

Any Statute amending or substituted for any of the above-mentioned 
Statutes :— 

Shall, if done by a British subject in the Ottoman dominions, be 
punishable as a grave offence against this Order, whether such Act Is done 
in relation to any property or right of a British subject, or of a foreigner, 
or native, or otherwise, howsoever : — 

Provided — 

(1.) That a copy of any such Statute or Order in Council shall be pub- 
lished in the public office of the Consulates at Constantinople 
and Alexandria, and shall be there open for inspection by any 
person at all reasonable times ; and a person shall not be 
punished under this Article for anything done before the ex- 
piration of one month after such publication, unless the person 
offending is proved to have had express notice of tbe Statute or 
Order in Council. 

(2.) That a prosecution by or on behalf of a prosecutor who is not 
a British subject shall not be entertained unless tbe Court is 
satisfied that effectual provision exists for the punishment in 
Consular or other Courts in the Ottoman dominions of similar 
acts committed by the subjects of the State or Power of which 
such prosecutor is a subject, in relation to, or affecting the 
interests of, British subjects. 

58. — (1.) The Supreme Court shall, when required by the Secretary 
of State, send to him a report of the sentence of the Court in any case 
tried before that Court with a jury or assessors, with a copy of the Minutes 
and notes of evidence, and with any observations which the Court thinks 
tit to make. 

(2.) Every Provincial Court shall, in accordance with Rules to be made 
under this Order, send to the Supreme Court a report of the sentence of 
the Court in every case tried by the Court with assessora, with such 
Minutes, notes of evidence, and other documents as such Rules may direct, 
and with any observations which the Court thinks fit to make. 

59. — (a) The Court shall have and discharge all the powers, rights, 
and duties appertaining to the office of Coroner in England, in relation not 
only to deaths of British subjects happening in tbe district of the Court, 
but also to deaths of any persons having happened at sea on board British 
ships arriving in the district, and to deaths of British subjects having 
happened at sea on board foreign ships so arriving. 
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(b) Every iuquestsballbeheldwitha jury of not less than three pergone 
compriaed id the jury list of the Court summoned for that purpose, 

(c) If any person fails to attend according to such summons, he shall 
be liable to a fine not exceeding the fine to which he would be liable in 
cose of failure to attend as a juror in civil or criminal proceedings. 

(d) In this Article the expression " the Court " includes the Registrar 
of the Supreme Court, but does not include a Local Court. 

60. — (1.) Where it is proved that there is reasonable ground to appre- 
hend that a British subject is about to commit a breach of the puolic 
peace, — or that the acta or conduct of a British subject are or is likely to 
produce or excite to a breach of the public peace, — the Court may, if it 
thinks fit, cause him to be brought before it and require him to give 
security to the satisfaction of the Court, to keep the peace, or for bis 
future good behaviour, as the case may require; 

(2.) Where a British subject is convicted of an offence before the Court, 
or before a Court in the sentence of which one of Her Majesty's Consular 
officers concurs, the Court for the district in which he is may, if it thinks 
fit, require him to give security to the satisfaction of the Court for his 
future good behaviour, and for that purpose may (if need be) cause bira 
to be brought before the Court ; 

(3.) In either of the foregoing cases, if the person required to give 
security fails to do so, the Court may order that he may be deported from 
the Ottoman dominions to such place as the Court directs. 

(4.) The place shall be a place in some part (if any) of Her Majesty's 
dominions out of the United Kingdom to which the person belongs, or the 
Government of which consents to the reception of persons deported under 
this Order, or in some part of a Protectorate of Her Majesty appointed by 
the Secretary of State. 

(5.) A Provincial Court shall report to the Supreme Court any order 
of deportation made by it, and the grounds thereof, before the order is 
executed. The Supreme Court may reverse the order, or may confirm it 
with or without variation, and in case of confirmation, shall direct it to be 
carried into effect. 

(6.) The peraon to be deported shall be detained in custody until a fit 
opportunity for his deportation occurs. 

(7.) He shall, as soon as is practicable, — and in the case of a person 
convicted, either after execution of the sentence or while it is in course of 
execution, — be embarked in custody under the warrant of the Supreme 
Court, or, in Egypt (during the absence of a Judge of the Supreme Court), 
of the Provincial Court at Alexandria, on board one of Her Majesty's 
vessels of war, if there is no such vessel available, then on board any British 
or other fit vessel bound to the place of deportation. 

(8.) The warrant shall be sufficient authority to the commander or 
master of the vessel to receive and detain the person therein named, and 
to carry him to and deliver him up at the place named, according to the 
warrant. 

(9.) The Court may order the person to be deported to pay all or any 
part of the expenses of his deportation. Subject thereto, the expenses of 
deportation shall be defrayed in sncb manner as the Secretary of State> 
with the concurrence of the Treasury, may direct. 
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(10.) The Supreme Court shall forthwith report to the Secretary of 
State any order of deportation made or coniirmea by it and the grounds 
thereof, and shall also inform the Ambassador, or, if in Egypt, Her 
Majesty's Agent. 

ill.) If any person deported under this or any former Order returns 
e Ottoman dominions without permission in writing of the Secretary 
of State (which permission the Secretary of State may give) he shall be 
deemed guilty of a grave offence against this Order; and he eball also be 
liable to be forthwith again deported. 

{12.) A Local Court shall not exercise any jurisdiction under this 
Article. 

61. — (1.) Where a person is convicted before a Provincial or Local 
Court — 

(a) If he considers the conviction erroneous in law, then, on his appli- 

cation, within the prescribed time (unless it appears merely 
frivolous, when it may be refused) ; or 

(b) If the Provincial or Local Court thinks fit to reserve for con- 

sideration of the Supreme Court any question of law arising 
on the trial ; 
the Provincial or Local Court shall state a case, setting out the facts and 
the grounds of the conviction, and the question of law, and send it to the 
Supreme Court. 

(2.) Thereupon the Provincial or Local Court shall, as it thinks fit, 
either postpone judgment on the conviction, or respite execution of the 
judgment, and either commit the person convicted to prison, or take 
security for him to appear and receive judgment or to deliver himself for 
execution of the judgment (as the case may require) at an appointed time 
and place. 

(3.) The Supreme Court, sitting without a jury or assessors, shall hear 
and finally determine the mutter, and thereupon shall reverse, affirm, or 
amend the judgment given, or set it aside, and order an entry to he made 
in the Minutes that in the judgment of the Supreme Court the person 
ought not to have been convicted, or order judgment to be given at a 
subsequent sitting of the Provincial or Local Court, or make such other 
order as the Supreme Court thinks just, and shall also give all necessary 
and proper consequential directions. 

(4.) The judgment of the Supreme Court shall be delivered in open 
Court, after the public hearing of any argument offered on behalf of the 
prosecutor or of the person convicted. 

(5.) Before delivering judgment, the Supreme Court may, if necessary, 
cause the case to be amended by the Provincial or Local Court. 

(6.) The Supreme Court shall not annul a conviction or sentence, or 
vary a sentence, on the ground — 

(a) Of any objection which, if stated during the trial, might, in the 
opinion of the Supreme Court, have been properly met by amend- 
ment by the Provincial or Local Court ; or 

{b) Of any error in the summoning of Assessors ; or 

(c) Of any person having served as Assessor who was not qualified ; or 
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r which might have been 

(e) Of any informality in the swearing of any witness ; or 

(/) Of any error or informality which, in the opinion of the Supreme 

Court, did not affect the aubstance of the case or subject the 

convicted person to any undue prejudice. 

62. There aball be no appeal in a criminal case to Her Majesty the 
ueen in Council from a decision of the Supreme Court, except by special 
ave of Her Majesty in Council. 



Part IV.—Civa Mailers. 



63. Subject to the provisions of this Order, the civil jurisdiction of 
every Court acting under this Order shall, as far aa circumstances admit, 
be exercised on the principles of, and in conformity with, the Statute and 
other law for the time being in force in and for Eugland. 

64. — {1.) Every civil proceeding in the Court shall be taken by action, 
and not otherwise, and shall be designated an action. 

(2.) For the purposes of any statutory enactment or other provision 
applicable under this Order to any civil proceeding in the Court, an action 
under this Order shall comprise and be equivalent to a suit, cause, or 
petition, or to any civil proceeding, howsoever required by any such 
enactment or provision to be instituted or carried on. 

65. — (1.) Every action shall be heard and determined in a summary 
way. 

{2.) Every application in the course of an action may be made to the 
Court orally, and without previous formality, unless in any case the Court 
otherwise directs, or the rules of Court otherwise provide. 

(3.) No action or proceeding shall be treated by the Court as invalid 
on account of any technical error or mistake in form or in words. 

(4.) All errors and mistakes may be corrected, and times may be 
extended, by the Court In its discretion, and on such terms as the Court 
thinks just. 

66. — (1.) The sittings of the Court for the hearing of actions shall, 
where the amount of business so requires, be held on stated days. 

(2.) The sittings shall ordinarily be public, but the Court may, for 
reasons recorded in the Minutes, hear any particular case in the presence 
only of the parties and their legal advisers and the officers of the Court. 

67. Every action shall commence by a summons, issued from the 
Court, on the application of the plaintiff, and served on the defendant (in 
this Order referred to as an original summons). 

68. The Registrar shall keep a book, called the Action Book, in which 
all actions brought in the Court shall be entered, numbered consecutively 
in each year, in the order in which they are commenced, with a short 
statement of the particulars of each action, and a note of the several 
proceedings therein. 
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69. — (1.) An origin&l Bummona shall not be in force for more than 
tvelve months from the day of its date (including that day). 

(2.) If any defendant named therein ia not aerved therewith, the 
plaintiff may, before the end of the twelve months, apply to the Court 
for renewal thereof. 

(3.) The Court, if satisfied that reasonable efforts have been made to 
serve the defendant, or for other good reason, may order that the summons 
be renewed for six months from the date of renewal, and so, from time to 
time, during the currency of the renewed summons. 

(4.) The summons shall be renewed by being re-sealed with the seal of 
the Court, and a note being made thereon by the Registrar, stating the 
renewal and the date thereof. 

(5.) A summons so renewed shall remain in force and be available to 
prevent the operation of any statute of limitation, and for all other 
purposes, as from the date of the original summons. 

(6.) The production of a summons purporting to be so renewed shall 
be sufficient evidence of the renewal and of the commencement of the 
action, as of the date of the original summona, for all purposes. 

70. If an action is not proceeded with and disposed of within twelve 
months from service of the original summons, the Court may, if it thinks 
fit, without application by any party, order the same to be dismissed for 
failure to proceed. 

71. The Court may, at any time, if it thinks fit, either on or without 
application of a defendant, order the plaintiff to put in further particulars 

of his claim. 

72. There shall ordinarily be no written pleadings; but the Court 
may at any lime, if it thinks fit, order the plaintifT to put in a written 
statement of bis claim, or a defendant to put in a written statement of 
his defence. 

73. The evidence on either side may, subject to the direction of the 
Court, be wholly or partly oral, or on affidavit, or by deposition. 

74. — (1.) Subject to the provisions of this Order, every action in the 
Supreme Court which involves the amount or value of £60 or upwards 
shall, on the demand of either party in writing, filed in the Court seven 
days before the day appointed for the hearing, be heard with a jury. 

(~2.) Any other suit may, on the suggestion of any party, at any stage, 
be heard with a jury, if the Court thinks fit. 

(3.) Any suit may be heard with a jury if the Court, of its own motion, 
at any stage, thinks fit. 

75.— (1.) The Supreme Court may, if it thinks fit, hear any action with 
Assessors. 

(2.) A Provincial Court shall (subject to the provisions of this Order) 
hear with Assessors every action which involves the amount or value of 
£300, or upwai-ds. 

(3.) In all other cases a Provincial Court may, as it thinks fit, hear 
the action either with or without Assessors. 
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76. — (1.) After the issue of a summaiiH by any Court, the decision of 
that Court may be given upon a special case submitted to the Court by the 
parties. 

(3.) Any decision of a Provincial Court may be given subject to a case 
to be stated by, or under the direction of, that Court for the opinion or 
direction of tbe Supreme Court. 

77. The following provisions apply to a Local Court : — 

(1.) Such Court shall not exercise jurisdiction where the amount or 
value involved exceeds £10. 

(2.) A Local Court shall, within 14 days after the determination of 
any action, report the action to the Provincial Court, and 
transmit to that Court a copy of tbe proceedings. 

(3.) A Local Court shall have power to enforce any order by 
execution on tbe goods of the party ordered to pay, and not 
otherwise. 

(4.) An appeal to the Supreme Court from a Local Court shall lie as 
of course on the appellant making a deposit of £1 for costs 
to abide the decision on appeal, and execution shall there- 
upon be suspended. 

(5.) After one month from the date of the decision of the Local 
Court an appeal shall not lie except by leave of the Supreme 
Court. 

(6.) The proceedings with respect to an appeal under this Article 
shall be conducted as nearly as may be according to the 
provisions of this Order relating to appeals from Provincial 
Courts. 

(7.) In any case the Supreme Court may, if it thinks fit, on the 
application of any party, direct that the appeal be heard 
and determined by the Proviucial Court or in tbe Supreme 
Court. 

78. — (1.) Notwithstanding anything in this Order, the Court (for 
reasons recorded iu the Minutes) may at any time do any of the following 
things as the Court thinks just : — 

(i.) Defer or adjourn the hearing or determination of any action, 

proceeding, or application. 
(ii.) Order or allow any amendment of any pleading or other docu- 
ment. 
(iii.) Appoint or allow a time for, or enlarge or abridge the time 
appointed or allowed for, or allow further time for, the doing 
of any act or the taking of any proceeding. 
(2.) Any order within the discretion of the Court may be made on 
such terms respecting time, costs, and other matters, as tbe Court thinks 
fit. 

79. — (I.) The Supreme Court may, if it thinks fit, on the application 
of any party, or of its own motion, order a rehearing of an action, or of 
an appeal, or of any arguments on a verdict, or on any other question 
of law. 

23 
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(2.) The provisions of this Order respecting a hearing with a jury or 
Assessors shall extend to a rehearing of an action. 

(3.) The Supreme Court may, if it thinks 6t, direct any rehearing to 
be before the full Court. 

(4.) If the party applying for a rehearing has by acy order been 
ordered to pay money or do any other thing, the Court may direct either 
that the oraer be carried into execution or that the execution thereof be 
suBpended pendiog the rehearing, as it thinks fit. 

(5.) If the Court directs the order to be carried into execution, the 
party in whose favour it is given shall before the execution give security 
to the satisfaction of the Court for performance of such order as shall be 
made on the rehearing. 

(6.) If the Court directs the execution of the order to be suspended, 
the party against whom it is given shall, before an order for suspension is 
given, give security to the eatJafactton of the Judge for performance of 
eucb order as shall be made on the rebeanng. 

(7.) An application for rehearing shall be made within the prescribed 
time. 

80. Subject to the provisions of this Order and the Rules of Court, the 
costs of, and incident to, all proceedings in the Court shall be in tbe 
discretion of the Court, provided that if Qie action is tried with a jury the 
costs shall follow the event, unless the Court shall for good cause (to be 
entered in tbe Minutes) otherwise order. 

81. — (1.) A Minute of every order, whether interlocutory or final, shall 
be made by the Court in the Minutes of Proceedings at the time when the 
Judgment or order is given or made. 

(2.) Every eucb Minute ehall have the full force and effect of a formal 

(3.) The Court may at any time order a formal order to be drawn up 
on the application of any party. 

82. Where the Court delivers a decision in writing, the original, or a 
copy thereof, signed by the Judge or ofGcer holding the Court, shall be 
filed in the proper office of the Court with the papers in the action. 

83. — (1.) An order shall not be drawn up in form except on the 
application of some party to tbe action, or by direction of the Court, and 
aball then be passed and be certified by the affixing thereto of the seal of 
the Court, ana it shall then be deemed to form part of the record in the 
action. 

(2.) An order shall not be enforced or appealed from, nor shall an 
office copy of it be granted, until it forms part of the record. 

(3.) An order shall bear the date of the day of the delivery of the 
decision on which tbe order is founded. 

(4.) Any party to an action or proceeding is entitled to have an office 
copy of any order made therein. 

84. — (1.) Ordinarily, an order of a Provincial or Local Court shall not 
be enforced out of tbe Consular district of the Consular officer making the 
order. 
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(2.) Whore, however, a Provincial Court thinks that the urgency or 
other peculiar circumstances of the case so require, that Court may, for 
reasons recorded in the Minutes, order that any particular order be enforced 
out of the particular district. 

85, All money ordered by the Court to be paid by any person 
shall be paid into an office of the Court, unless the Court otherwise 
directs. 

86. Where money ordered by the Court to be paid is due for seamen's 
wages, or is other money recoverable under " The Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894," or other law relating to ships, and the person ordered to pay is 
master or owner of a ship, and the money is not paid as ordered, the 
Court in addition to other powers for compelling payment, shall have 
power to direct that the amount unpaid be levied oy seizure and sale of 
that ship. 

67. Where an order ordering payment of money remains wholly or in 
part unsatisfied, whether an execution order has been made or not, the 
person prosecuting the order (in this order called the judgment creditor) 
may apply to the Court for an order ordering the person to whom pay- 
ment is to be made (in this Order called the judgment debtor) to appear 
and be examined respecting hie ability to make the payment; and the 
Court shall, uuless it sees good reason to the contrary, make an order 
accordingly. 

Where the order for the payment of money was made by a Local 
Court, the application under this Article shall be made to the Provincial 
Court. 

88. — (1.) On the appearance of the judgment debtor, he may be 
examined ou oath by or on behalf of the judgment creditor, and by the 
Court, respecting his ability to pay the money ordered to be paid, and for 
discovery of property applicable thereto, and respecting his disposal of any 
property. 

(2.) He shall produce, on oath or otherwise, all books, papers, and 
documents in his poBsession or power relating to any property applicable 
to payment 

(3.) Whether the judgment debtor appears or not, the judgment 
creditor, and any witness whom the Court thinks requisite, may be 
examined, on oath or otherwiee, respecting the same matters. 

(i.) The Court may, if it thinks fit, adjourn the examination from time 
to time, and require from the judgment debtor such security for his appear- 
ance as the Court thinks fit: andj in default uf his finding security, may, 
by order, commit him to the custody of an officer of the Court, there to 
remain until the adjourned hearing, unless sooner discharged. 

89. If it appears to the Court, by the examination of the judgment 
debtor or other evidence, that the judgment debtor then has sufficient 
means to pay the money directed to be paid by him, and he refuses or 
neglects to pay the same according to the order, then and in any such case 
the Court may, if it thinks fit, by order, commit him to prison for any time 
not exceeding forty days. 

90. On the examination, the Court, if it thinks fit, whether it makes 
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an order for commitment or not, may rescind or alter way order for 
the payment of mooey by iDBtalmenls or otherwiae, and may make any 
further or other order, either for the payment of the whole amount 
forthwith, or by instalments, or in any otner manner, as the Court thioks 
tit. 

91. — (I.) The expenses of the judgment debtor's maintenance in 
prison shall be defrayed in the first instance by the judgment creditor, 
and may be recovered by him from the judgment debtor, as the Court 
directs. 

(2.) The expenses shall be estimated by the Court, and shall be paid 
by the judgment creditor at such times and in such manner as the Court 
directs. 

(3.) In default of payment the judgment debtor may be discharged, if 
the Court thinks fit. 

92. Imprisonment of a judgment debtor under the foregoing provisions 
does not operate as a satisfaction or extinguishment of the debt or 
liability to which the order relates, or protect the debtor from being anew 
imprisoned for any new default making him liable to he imprisoned, or 
deprive the judgment creditor of any right to have execution against his 
goods, as if there had not been such imprisonment. 

93. The judgment debtor, on paying at any time the amount ordered 
to be paid, and all coats and expenses, shall be discharged. 

94. — (1.) Where the order of the Court is one ordering some act to be 
done other than payment of money, there shall be indorsed on the copy of 
it served on the person required to obey it a memorandum in the words 
or to the effect following : — 

If you, the within-named A. R, neglect to obey this order within the 
time therein appointed, you will be liable to be arrested and your 
property may be sequestered. 

(2.) Where the person directed to do the act fails to do it according to 
the order, the person prosecuting the order may apply to the Court for 
another order for the arrest of the disobedient person. 

(3.) Thereupon the Court may make an order ordering and empowering 
an officer of the Court therein named to take the body of the disobedieat 
person and detain him in custody until further order. 

(4.) He shall be liable to be detained in custody until he has obeyed 
the order in all things that are to be immediately performed, and given 
such security, as the Court thinks fit, to obey the order in other respects 
{if any) at the future times thereby appointed. 

95. If the debtor, against whom a warrant of arrest issues, cannot be 
found, or is taken or detained in custody without obeying the order, the 
person prosecuting the order may apply to the Court for an order of 
sequestration against his property. 

96. — (1.) On proof of great urgency or other peculiar circumstances, 
the Court may, if it thinks fit, before service of a writ or summons in an 
action, and without notice, make an order of injunction, or an order to 
sequester money or goods, or to stop the clearance of a vessel, or to hold 
to bail, or to attach property. 
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(2.) Before making the order the Court ahall require tbe person apply- 
ing for it to enter into a recognisance, witfa or without a surety or sureties, 
as the Court thinks fit, as security for fata being answerable in damages to 
tbe person against whom the order is sought. 

(3.) The order shall not remain in force more than twenty-four hours, 
and shall, at the end of that time, wholly cease to be in force, unless 
within that time an action ia regularly brought by the person obtaining 
the order. 

(4.) The order shall be dealt with in tbe action as the Court thinks fit. 

97. — (1.) An order to hold to bail shall state the amount, including 
coata, for which bail is required. 

(2.) It shall be executed forthwith. 

(3.) The person arrested under it ahall be entitled to be discharged 
from custody under it on bringing into Court tbe amount stated in tbe 
order, to abide the event of such action as may be brought, or on entering 
into a recognisance, without or with a surety or sureties, as tbe Court 
thinks fit, as security that he will abide by the orders of the Court in 
any action brought. 

(4.) He ahall be liable to be detained in custody under the order for not 
more than seven days, if not sooner discharged ; but the Court may, from 
time to time, if it thinks fit, renew the order. 

(5.) No person, however, shall be kept in custody under any such 
order and renewed order for a longer time, ia the whole, than thirty days. 

98. — (I.) Where an action is brought for the recovery of a sum 
exceeding £5, and it is proved that the defendant is about to abscond 
for the purpose of defeating the plaintiffs claim, the Court may, if it 
thinks fit, order that he be arrested and delivered into aafe cuatody, to 
be kept until he gives bail or security, with a surety or sureties, in such 
sum, expressed in the order, as the Court thinks fit, not exceeding tbe 
probable amount of debt, or damages, and costs to be recovered in the 
action, that he will appear at any time when called on, while the action ia 
pending, and until execution or satisfaction of any order made against 
him, and that, in default of appearance, he will pay any money and costs 
which he is ordered to pay in the action. 

(2.) The expenses incurred for the subsistence of the defendant while 
under arrest aball be paid by the plaintiffs in advance at sucfa rate and ii> 
such amounts as the Court directs; and the total amount so paid may 
be recovered by the plaintiff in the action, unless the Court otherwise 
directs. 

(3.) The Court may at any time, on reasonable cause shown, discharge 
or vary the order. 

99. — (1.) Where it is proved that the defendant, with intent to obstruct 
or delay the execution of any order obtained or to be obtained against him, 
is about to remove any property out of the jurisdiction of tbe Court, the 
Court may, if it thinks fit, on the application of the plaintiff, order that 
property to be forthwith seized and secured. 

(2.) The Court may at any time, on reasonable cause shown, diecbarge 
or vary tbe order. 
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100. — (1.) On proof of great urgency or otber peculiar circumstaDCea, 
after an action is brought, the Court may, if it thinks fit, on the application 
of a plaintiff, or of its own motion, make an order for stopping the clear- 
ance of, or for the arrest and detention ot, a vessel about to leave the 
district, other than a vessel enjoying immunity from civil process. 

(2.) The Court may at any time, on reasonable cause being shown, 
discharge or vary the order. 

101. — (1.) If it appears to the Court that any order made under any 
of the last four foregoing Articles of this Order was applied for on ineuf- 
ficient grounds, or if the plaintiff's action fails, or judgment is given against 
him, by default or otherwise, and it appears to the Court that there was no 
sufiScient ground for his bringing the action, the Court may, if it thinks 
fit, on the application of the defendant, order the plaintiff to pay to the 
defendant such amount as appears to the Court to be a reasonable com- 
pensation to the defendant for the expense and injury occasioned to him 
by the execution of the order. 

(2.) Payment of compensation under this Article is a bar to any action 
for damages in respect of anything done in pursuance of the order, and 
any such action, if begun, shall be stayed by the Court in such manner 
and on such terms as the Court thinks fit. 

102. — (I.) Any agreement in writing between any British subjects to 
submit present or future differences to arbitration, whether an arbitrator 
is named therein or not, may be filed in the Court by any party thereto, 
and unless a contrary intention is expressed therein, shall be irrevocable, 
and shall have the same effect as an order of the Court. 

(2.) Every such agreement is in this Order referred to as a sub- 
mission. 

(3.) If any action is commenced in respect ot any mattor covered by a 
submissioo, the Court, on the application of any party to the action, may 
by order stay the action. 

103.— (1.) In any action— 

(a) If all parties consent; or 

{b) If the matters in dispute consist wholly or partly of matters of 
account, or require for their determination prolonged examina- 
tion of documents or any scientific or local examination, 
the Court may at any time refer the whole action, or any question or 
issue arising therein, for inquiry and report, to the Registrar or any 
special referee. 

{2.) The Keport ot the Begistrar or special referee may be adopted 
wholly or partially by the Court, and if so adopted may be enforced as a 
judgment ot the Court. 

(3.) The Court may also in any ease, with the consent of both parties 
to an action, or of any parties between whom any questions in the action 
arise (such consent being signified by a submission) refer the action or the 
portions referred to in the submission to arbitration, in such manner and 
upon such terms as it shall think reasonable or just. 

(4.) In all cases of reference to a Registrar, special Referee, or Arbitrator, 
under any order of the Court, the Registrar, special Referee, or Arbitrator 
shall be deemed to be an officer of the Court, and shall h&ve such powera 
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and authority, and sli&U conduct aucfa reference or arbitration in such 
manner as may be presciibed by any rules of Court, and subject thereto 
as the Court may direct. 

104. Subject to the Rules of Court, the Court shall have authority to 
enforce any submission, or any award made thereunder, and to control and 
regulate the proceeditigs before and after the award, in such manner and 
on euch terms as the Court thinks fit. 

105. — (1.) Each Court shall, as far as circumstances admit, have, for 
and within its own district, with respect to the following classes of persons 
being either resident in the Ottoman dominions, or carrying on business 
there, namely, resident British subjects and their debtors and creditors, 
being British subjects, or Ottoman subjects or foreigners submitting to 
the jurisdiction of the Court, all such jurisdiction in bankruptcy as for 
the time belongs to the High Court and the County Courts in England. 

(2.) Proceedings in bankruptcy shall be originated by a summons to 
the party to be made bankrupt to show cause why he should not be 
adjudicated bankrupt, or by a summons issued by a debtor himself to his 
creditor, or any of his creditors, to show cause why he (the debtor) should 
not be adjudicated bankrupt. 

(3.) On or at any time after the issue of such a summons, the Supreme 
Court may stay any proceedings pending in any Court in any action, 
execution, or other legal process against the debtor in respect of any debt 
provable in bankruptcy, or it may allow such proceedings, whether pending 
at the commencement of the bankruptcy- or begun during the continuance 
of the bankruptcy, to proceed on such terms as the Court thinks fit. 

(4.) The Court may, on or at any time after the issue of such a 
summons, appoint a receiver or manager of the property or business of 
the debtor, or of any part thereof, and may direct immediate possession 
to be taken by an ofGcer of the Court, or under the control of the Court, 
of that property or business, or of any part thereof. 

106. — (1.) The Supreme Court shall have Admiralty jurisdiction for 
and within the Ottoman dominions and Ottoman waters, and over vessels 
and persons coming within the same. 

(2.) The following enactments of "The Colonial Courts of Admiralty 
Act, 1890," that is to say, section 3, sub-sectiona (2) to (i); sections 5 and 6; 
sections 16, subsection (3); shall apply to the Supreme Court as if that 
Court were a Colonial Court of Admiralty, and as if the Ottoman dominions 
were a British possession ; and for the purpose of this application the 
expressions "judgment" and "appeal" shall in the enactments so applied 
have the same respective meanings as are assigned thereto in section 15 of 
the said Act. 

(3.) During the absence from Egypt of a Judge of the Supreme Court, 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court under this Article shall, subject to 
any Eules of Court, he exercised by the Provincial Court at Alexandria. 

107. The Supreme Court shall, as far as circumstances admit, have for 
and within the Ottoman dominions, with respect to British subjects, all 
such jurisdiction, except the jurisdiction relative to dissolution or nullity 
or jactitation of marriage, as for the time being belongs to the High 
Court in England. 

106. —(I.) The Supreme Court shall, as far as circumstanoes admit, 
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have, for and within the Ottoman dominions, in relation to British sub- 
jects, all such jurisdiction relative to the custody and management of the 
Ssrsona and estates of lunatics, as for the time being belongs to the Lord 
hancellor or other Judge or Judges in Eneland intrusted by virtue of 
Her Majesty's Sign Manual with the care and commitment of the custody 
of the persons and estates of lunatics. 

(2.) A Provincial Court shall, as far as circum stances permit, have, in 
relation to British subjects, such jurisdiction relative to the custody and 
management of the persons and estates of lunatics as for the time being 
may be prescribed by rules of Court, and until such rules are made, and 
so far as such rules do not apply, as may be exercised in England by the 
judicial authority and by the Masters in Lunacy under the provisions of 
" The Lunacy Aet, 1890," and any Act amending the same. 

(3.) In any such case the Provincial Court may, of its own motion, or 
00 the application of any person interested, take or authorize such steps as 
to the Court may seem necessary or expedient for the immediate protection 
of the person and property of any person appearing to the Court to be a 
lunatic, and may, from time to time, revoke, or vary, or supplement any 
order or proceeding taken in the matter. 

(4.) Subject to the provisions of this Article and to any rules of Court, 
a Provincial Court shall not proceed in any such matter except under and 
according to the directions of the Supreme Court. 

(5.) Sections 5 to 7 of "The Lunatics Removal (India) Act, 1851 " 
(14 <& 15 Vict. cap. 61), shall apply to the Ottoman dominions, with the 
substitution of " the Supreme Court " for " the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture at any of the Presidencies of India." Provided that the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court under those sections may, during the absence of a 
Judge thereof, be exercised' in and for Egypt by the Provincial Court at 
Alexandria. 

109.— (1.) The Supreme Court shall, as far as circumstances admit, 
have, for and within the Ottoman dominions, with respect to the wills 
and the property in the Ottoman dominions of deceased British subjecto, 
all such jurisdiction as for the time being belongs to the High Court in 
England. 

(2.) A Provincial Court shall have power to grant probate or letters of 
administration where there is no contention respecting the right to the 
grant, and it is proved that the deceased was resident at his death within 
the particular jurisdiction. 

(3.) Probate or administration granted by a Court under this Order 
shall have cfTect over all the property of the deceased within the Ottoman 
dominions, and shall effectually discharge persons dealing with an executor 
or administrator thereunder, notwithstanding that any defect afterwards 
appears in the grant. 

(4.) Notwithstanding anything in this Order, the Court shall not 
exercise the jurisdiction conferred by this Article in any case where the 
deceased, though a protected person, was at the time of bis death an 
Ottoman subject, ana in the construction of the provisions of this Order 
relating to probate and administration, the expression "British subject" 
shall not include any such protected person. 

110. A British subject may in his lifetime deposit for safe custody, in 
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the Court, his owii will, sealed up under hia own seal and the seal of the 

111. — (1.) Where probate, administrBtion, or confirmation is granted 
io England, Ireland, or Scotland, and therein, or by a Memorandum 
thereon signed by an officer of the Court granting the same, the testator 
or inteetate is stated to have died domiciled in England, Ireland, or Scot- 
land (as the case may be), and the probate, administration, or confirmation 
ia produced to, and a copy thereof is deposited- with, the Supreme Court, 
the Court shall write thereon a certificate of that production and deposit 
under the seal of the Court ; and thereupon notwithstanding anything in 
this Order, the probate, adminiatration, or confirmation shall, with reapect 
to the peraonal property in the Ottoman dominions of the testator or 
intestate, have the like effect as if he had been reaidont in those dominions 
at his death, and probate or administratioa to his personal property there 
had been granted by the Supreme Court. 

(2.) Any person who, in reliance on an instrument purporting to be a 
probate, adminiat ration, or confirmation granted in England, Ireland, or 
Scotland, and to bear such a certificate of the Supreme Court as in this 
Article prescHlied, makes or permits any payment or transfer, io good 
faith, shall be, by virtue of this Order, indemnilied and protected in 
respect thereof, in the Ottoman dominions, notwithstanding anything 
affecting the validity of the probate, adminiatration, or confirmation. 

(3.) The following shall be the terma of the certificate of the Supreme 
Court in this Article prescribed, namely : — 

Thia probate has [or these letters of administration have, oi- this con- 
firmation hasi been produced in this Court, and a copy thereof has been 
deposited witli this Court. 

112. Section 51 of "The Conveyancing (Scotland) Act, 1874," and 
any enactment for the time being in force amending or substituted for 
the same, are hereby extended to the Ottoman dominions, with the adapta- 
tion following, namely : — 

The Supreme Court is hereby substituted for a Court of Probate in a 
Colony. 

113. — (1.) Each Consular officer shall endeavour to obtain, as early as 
may be, notice of the death of every British subject dying within the 
particular jurisdiction, whether resident or not, and all such information 
respecting his affairs as may serve to guide the Court with respect to the 
securing and administration of hie property. 

(2.) On receiving notice of the death the Consular officer shall put up 
a notice thereof at the Court-house, and shall keep the same there until 
probate or administration is granted, or where it appears to him that 
probate or administration will not be applied for, or cannot be granted, 
for such time as be thinks fit. 

114. — (1.) Where a British subject resident dies in the Ottoman 
dominiona, or elsewhere, intestate, then, until administration is granted, 
his personal property in the Ottoman dominions shall he vested in the 
Judge of the Supreme Court. 

(2.) Where a British subject not resident dies \q the Ottoman dominions, 
the Court within whose particular jurisdiction he dies — and where a British 
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subject resident dies elsewhere, the Court within whose jurisdiotion any 
property of the deceased is situate — shall, where the circumstances of the 
case appear to the Court so to require, forthwith on his death, or as aooD 
after as may be, take possession of his personal property within the 
particular jurisdiction, or put it under the seal of the Court (io either 
case if the nature of the property or other circumstances so require, 
making an inventory), and so keep it until it can be dealt with according 
to law. 

1 1E3. If any person named executor in the will of the deceased takes 
possesuion of and adminiBters or otherwise deals with any part of the 
personal property of the deceased, and does not obtain probate within 
one month after the death, or after the termination of any suit or dispute 
respecting probate or administration, he shall be guilty of an offence and 
shall be liable to a fine not exceeding £50. 

116. If any person, other than the person named executor or an 
administrator or an ofBcer of the Court, takes poaaeasion of and administers 
01' otherwise deals with any part of the personal property of a deceased 
British subject, whether resident or not, he shall be deemed guilty of a 
contempt of Court, and shall be liable to a fine not exceeding £50. 

117. Where a person appointed executor in a will survives the testator, 
but either dies without having taken probate, or, having been called on by 
the Court to take probate, does not appear, bis right in respect of the 
executorship wholly' ceases ; and, without further renunciation, the repre- 
sentation to the testator and the administration of his property shall go 
and may be committed as if that person had not been appointed executor. 

118. — (1.) Where a British subject dies in the Ottoman dominions, 
any other such subject having in his possession, or under his control, any 
paper or writing of the deceased, being or purporting to be testamentary, 
shall forthwith bring the original to the Court within whose particular 
jurisdiction the death happens, and deposit it there. 

If any person fails to do so for fourteen days after having knowledge 
of the death of the deceased, he shall be guilty of an offence and liable to 
a fine not exceeding £50. 

(2.) Where it is proved that any paper of the deceased, being or pur- 

Sorting to be testamentary, is in the possession or under the control of a 
iritish subject, the Court may, whether a suit or proceeding respecting 
probate or administration is pending or not, order him to produce the 
paper and bring it into Court. 

(3.) Where it appears to the Court that there are reasonable grounds 
for believing that any person has knowledge of any paper being or pur- 
irting to be testamentary (although it is not shown that the paper is io 
s possession or under his control) the Court may, whether a suit or pro- 
ceeding for probate or administration is pending or not, order that he be 
examined respecting it before the Court or elsewhere, and that he do attend 
for that purpose, and after examiuation order that he do produce the paper 
and deposit it in Court. 

119. — (1.) A person claiming to be a creditor or legatee, or the next- 
of-kin, or one of the next-of-kin, of a deceased person may apply for and 
obtain a summons from the Court requiring the executor or administrator 
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(as the case may be) of the deceased to attend before the Court and show 
cause why an order should not be made for the administration of the 
property under the direction of the Court. 

(3.) On proof of service of the summons, or on appearance of the 
executor or administi'ator, and on proof of all such other things (if any) 
as the Court thinks fit, the Court may, if it thinks fit, make an immediate 
order for such administration. 

(3.) The Court shall have full discretionary power to make or refuse 
any such order, or to give any special directions respecting the carriage 
or execution of it, and in the case of applications for such an order by 
two or more different persons or classes of persons, to grant the same to 
such one or more of the claimants, or classes of claimants, as the Court 
thinks fit. 

(4.) If the Court thinks fit the carriage of the order may subsequently 
be given to such person, and on suoh terms, as the Court thinks fit. 

(5.) On making such an order, or at any time afterwards, the Court 
may, if it thinks fit, make any further or other order for compelling the 
executor or administrator to bring into Court for safe custody all or any 
part of the money, or securities, or other property of the deceased, from 
time to time coming to his bands, or otherwise for securing the safe 
keeping of the property of the deceased, or any part thereof. 

(6.) If the extreme urgency or other peculiar circumstances of the 
case appear to the Court so to require (for reasons recorded in the Minutes), 
the Court may of its own motion issue such a summons, and make such an 
order or such orders and cause proper proceedings to be taken thereon. 

120. — (1,) In a case of apparent intestacy, where the circumstances of 
the case appear to the Court so to require (for reasons recorded in the 
Minutes), the Court may, if it thinks fit, of its own motion, grant adminis- 
tration to an Officer of the Court. 

(2.) The officer so appointed shall act under the direction of the Court, 
and shall be indemnified thereby. 

(3.) He shall publish such notices, if any, as the Court thinks fit in the 
Ottoman dominions, the United Kingdom, India, and elsewhere. 

(4.) The Court shall require and compel him to file in the Court his 
accounts of his administration at intervals not exceeding three months. 

(5.) The accounts shall be in all cases audited by the Supreme Court; 
for which purpose every Provincial Court shall, on the 1st day of February 
and the Ist day of August in every year, send to the Supreme Court all 
accounts so filed in the then last-preceding half-year. 

(6.) A commission of 5 per cent., or such less amount as the Secretary 
of Slate directs, may be charged on an estate administered under this 
Article, and the amount thereof shall be calculated and applied as the 
Secretary of State directs. 

(T.) All expenses incurred on behalf of the Court in the execution of 
this Article and the said commission shall be the first charge on the per- 
sonal property of the deceased in the Ottoman dominions, and the Court 
shall, by sale of part of that property or otherwise, provide for the discharge 
of those expenses and the payment of the said commission, 

121. Where it appears to the Court that the value of the property or 
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estate of a deceased person does Dot exceed £100, the Court may, without 
tmy probate or letters of administration, or other formal proceeding, pay 
thereout any debts or charges, and pay, remit, or deliver any Burphis to 
Buch peraoDB, subject to such conditions (if any) as the Court thinks proper, 
and shall not be liable to any action, suit, or proceedings in respect of 
anything done under this Article. Every proceeding of the Court under 
this Article shall be recorded in the Minutes. 

122. — (1.) Where an action in a Provincial Court involves the amount 
or value of ^50 or upwards, any party aggrieved by any decision of that 
Court, with or without assessors, in the action shall have the right to 
appeal to the Supreme Court against the same on the following conditions, 
namely : — 

(i.) The appellant shall give security to the satisfaction of the Pro- 
vincial Court to an amount not exceeding £100 for prosecution 
of the appeal, and for payment of any costs that may be ordered 
by the Supreme Court on the appeal to be paid by the appellant 
to any person ; 
(ii.) The appellant shall pay to the Provincial Court such sum ae the 
Provincial Court thinks reasonable to defray the expense of the 
making up and transmission of the record to the Supreme Court. 
{2.) In any other case a Provincial Court may, if it thinks lit, give 
leave to appeal on the conditions aforesaid. 

(3.) In any case the Supreme Court may give leave to appeal on such 
terms as it thinks fit. 

(4.) After three months from the date of a decision of the Provincial 
Court, an appeal against it shall not lie except by leave of the Supreme 
Court. 

(5.) After six months from the date of a decision of the Provincial 
Court, application for leave to appeal against it shall not be entertained by 
e Court. 



123. — (1.) Where a person ordered to pay money, or to do any other 
thing, appeals, the Provincial Court shall direct either that the decisioD 
appealed from be carried into execution, or that the execution thereof be 
suspended pending the appeal, as that Court thinks fit. 

(3.) If the Provincial Court directs the decision to be carried into 
execution, the person in whose favour it is given shall, before the execu- 
tion of it, give security to the satisfaction of the Court for performance of 
any order to be made on appeal. 

(3.) If the Provincial Court directs the execution of the decision to 
be suspended, the person against whom it is given shall, before an order 
for suspension is made, give security to the satisfaction of the Provincial 
Court for performance of such order as shall be made on appeal. 

124. — (1.) The appellant shall file an appeal motion-paper in the 
Provincial Court. 

(2.) He may at the same time file any argument which he desires to 
submit to the Supreme Court in support of the appeal. 

(3.) Copies of the motion-paper and the argument (if any) shall be 
served on such persons as respondents as the Provincial Court directs. 
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135. — (1.) A respondent may, within the prescribed time after eervice 
of the motion-paper, file in the Provincial Court a motion-paper of crosa- 
appea) (if any) and such argument aa he deairea to submit to the Supreme 
Court on the appeal and croas-appeal, if any. 

(2.) Copies thereof shall be furnished by the Provincial Court to such 
persons as that Court thinks fit. 

126. — (1.) On the expiration of the prescribed time last referred to 
the Provincial Court shall, without the application of any party, make up 
the record of appeal, which shall consist of the writ of summons, state- 
ments of claim and defence (if any), orders, and proceedings, all written 
documentary evidence admitted or tendered, or a certified copy thereof, 
and the notes of the oral evidence, the appeal and cross-appeal motion- 
paper, and the arguments (if any). 

(3.) The several pieces shall be fastened together, consecutively num- 
bered ; and the whole shall be secured by the seal of the Court, and be 
forthwith forwarded by it to the Supreme Court. 

(3.) The Provincial Court shall not, except for some special cause, take 
on itself tbe responsibility of the charge, or of the transmission to the 
Supreme Court, of original letters or documents produced in evidence. 
They shall be returned to tbe parties producing them ; and those parties 
shall produce the originals, if required by the Supreme Court, at or before 
tbe hearing of the appeal. 

127. — (1.) After tbe record of appeal is transmitted, until the appeal 
is disposed of, the Supreme Court shall be in exclusive possession of the 
whole action, as between tbe parties to the appeal. 

(2.) Every application in the action, as between the parties to the 
appeal, shall be made to the Supreme Court, and not to the Provincial 
Court ; but any application may be made through the Provincial Court. 

128. — (1.) The Supreme Court shall, after receiving the record of 
appeal, fix a day for the hearing of the appeal, and shall give notice 
thereof through the Provincial Court to the parties to the appeal, such 
a day being fixed as will allow of the parties attending in person or by 
counsel or solicitor, if they so desire. 

(2.) But if all the separate parties to an appeal appear in person before 
the Supreme Court, or appoint persons there to represent them as their 
counsel or solicitors in the appeal, and cause the appearance or appoint- 
ment to be notified to the Supreme Court, the Supreme Court may dispose 
of the appeal, without being required to give notice through the Pro- 
vincial Ck)urt, to the parties to the appeal, of the day fixed for the hearing 
thereof. 

129. The Supreme Court may, if it thinks fit, require a party to an 
appeal to appear personally before it on the hearing of the appeal, or on 
any occasion pending the appeal. 

130. It is not open, as of right, to a party to an appeal to adduce new 
evidence in support of his original case, but a party may allege any material 
facts that have come to his knowledge after the decision of the Provincial 
Court, and the Supreme Court may in any case, if it thinks fit, allow or 
require new evidence to be adduced. 
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131.^1.) Tbe Supreme Court may make any orders neoessary for 
determiiiine the real questioD in controversy id the action as among the 
parties to the appeal, and for that purpose may amend any defect or error 
in the record of appeal, and may enlarge the time for any proceeding except 
as otherwise by this Order expressly provided. 

(2.) The Supreme Court may direct the Provincial Court to inquire 
into, and certify its finding on any question, as between the parties to the 
appeal, or any of them, which the Supreme Court thinks fit to determine 
before final judgment is given in tbe appeal. 

(3.) Generally, the Supreme Court shall, as among the parties to the 
appeal, have as full jurisdiction over tbe whole action as ii it had been 
originally instituted and prosecuted in the Supreme Court by parties 
subject to the original jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 

(4.) The Supreme Court may, if it thinks fit, remit the action to the 
Provincial Court to be reheard, or to be otherwise dealt with as the 
Supreme Court directs. 

(5.) The powers of the Supreme Court under this Order may be 
exercised, notwithstanding that the appeal is brought against part only 
of the decision of the Provincial Court. 

(6.) Those powers may be exercised in favour of all or any of tbe 
parties to tbe action, although they have not appealed from, or complained 
of, the decision. 

133. — (1.) Notwithstanding anything in this Order, an appeal to the 
Supreme Court shall not lie from an order of the Provincial Court, made 
on the application of one party, without notice to tbe other party. 

(3.) But, if any person thinks himself aggrieved by such an order, be 
may, on notice to the other party, apply to the Provincial Court to vary 
or discharge the order, and an appeal shall lie from the decision on that 
application. 

133. — (1.) Where a final judgment or order of the Supreme Court 
made in a civil action involves the amount or value of £500 or upwards, 
any party aggrieved thereby may, within tbe prescribed time, or, if no 
time is prescribed, within fifteen days after the same is made or given, 
apply by motion to the Supreme Court for leave to appeal to Her Majesty 
the Queen in Council. 

(2.) The applicant shall give security to the satisfaction of the Court 
to an amount not exceeding £500 for prosecution of the appeal, and for 
payment of all such costs as may be awarded to any respondent by Her 
Majesty in Council, or by the Lords of the Judicial Committee of Her 
Majesty's Privy Council. 

(3.) He shall also pay into the Supreme Court a sum estimated by that 
Court to be the amount of the expense of the making up and ti'ansmission 
to England of the transcript of the record. 

(4.) If security and payment are so given and made within one month 
from the filing of the motion-paper for leave to appeal, then, and not other- 
wise, the Supieme Court shall give leave to appeal, and the appellant shall 
be at liberty to prefer and prosecute his appeal to Her Majesty in Council 
according to the rules for the time being in force respecting appeals to Her 
Majesty in Council from her Colonies, or such other rules as Her Majesty 
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in Council from time to time thinks fit to make coaoerning appeals from 
the Supreme Court. 

(5.) In any case the Supreme Court, if it considers it just or expedient 
to uo so, may give leave to appeal on the terms and in the manner 
aforesaid. 

134. — (1.) Where leave to appeal to Her Majesty in Council is applied 
for by a person ordered to pay money or do any other act, the Supreme 
Court shall direct either that the order appealed from be carried into 
execution, or that the execution thereof be suspended pending the appeal, 
as the Court thinks just. 

(2.) If the Court directs the order to be carried into execution, the 
person in whose favour it is made shall, before the execution of it, give 
security to the satisfaction of the Court for performance of such order as 
Her Majesty in Council may think fit to make. 

(3.) If the Court directs the execution of the order to be suspended, 
the parly against whom it is given shall, before an order for suspension is 
made, give security to the satisfaction of the Court for performance of such 
order as Her Majesty in Council may think fit to make. 

135. This Order shall not afi'ect the right of Her Majesty at any time, 
on the humble petition of a person aggrieved by a decision of the Supreme 
Court, to admit his appeal thereon on such terms and in such manner 
as Her Majesty in Council may think fit, and to deal with the decision 
appealed from in such manner as may be just. 



Pari V. — Procedure, Ch-iminal and Cinl. 

136. It shall be lawful for the Supreme Court to make Rules of Court 
and to prescribe Forms of Procedure as to all civil or criminal matters, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of State. 

Until sucb rules and forms have been made, or in relation to matters 
to which tbey do not extend, a Court may adopt and use any procedure 
or forms heretofore in use in the Consular Courts in the Ottoman dominions, 
or any Regulations or Rules made thereunder and in force immediately 
before the commencement of this Order, with any modifications or adapta- 
tions which may be necessary. 

No proceeding shall be invalidated by any informality, mistake, or 
omission, so long as in the opinion of any Court before which any ques- 
tion arises, the essential requisites of law and justice have been complied 
with. 

Provision may, amongst other things, be made by rules under this 
Article-— 

(a) For authorizing the Court to grant and enforce search warrants ; 

(b) For regulating the procedure in the case of references or arbitra- 

tions before Registrars, special Referees or Arbitrators appointed 
by the Court and for enforcing awards ; 
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(c) For eoforcing by distrese, or by attachment, or commitment, 

judgmentB or orders of the Court, or payment of any damages, 
costs, penalties, fines, or forfeitures; 

(d) For the sale of things forfeited ; 

(e) For garnishee process ; 

(/) For attachments of property in order to compel appearance or 
submission to the jurisdiction or process of the Court, and 
authorizing the Court to compel, by fine, distress, or recognis- 
ance, on in default of security by commitment, the atteni^ce 
of witnesses before the Court, or before a Colonial or other 
Court to which a case is sent for trial ; 
(g) For regulating the mode in which legal practitioners are to be 
admitted to practise as such, and for withdrawing the right to 
practise on grounds of misconduct; 
{k) For prescribing and enforcing the fees to be taken in respect of 
any proceedings under this Order, not exceeding, as regards any 
matters provided for by " The Consular Salaries and Fees Act, 
1891," fees fixed and allowed from time to time by any Order in 
Council made under that Act; 
(i) For prescribing a scale of payments to be made to a complainant 
or witness, or a jury or AMessors (in criminal cases only), and 
the conditions upon which an order may be made by the Court 
for such payments ; 
(/} For prescribing scales of costs to be paid to practitioners ; 
(k) For taking and transmitting depositions of witnesses for use &t 

trials in a Colony or in England. 
Provided that the scales of all fees, expenses, and coats prescribed 
under the provisions of this Order shall have been sanctioned by the 
Treasury. 

Provided also that any legal practitioner, whose right to practise 
before the Supreme Court has been withdrawn, shall be entitled to 
appeal to Her Majesty in Council. 

137. — (1.) The Court may, in any case, if it thinks fit, on account of 
the poverty of a party, or for any other reason, provisioQally dispense 
with the payment of any fee in whole or in pwli. 

(2.) Payment of fees payable under any rules to be made in pursuance 
of this Order, and of costs and of charges and expenses of witnesses, 
prosecutions, punishments, and deportations, and of other charges and 
expenses, and of fines respectively payable under this Order, may be 
enforced under order of the Court by seizure and sale of goods, and, in 
default of sufficient goods, by imprisonment as a civil prisoner for a term 
not exceeding one month, but such imprisonment shall not operate as a 
satisfaction or extinguishment of the liability. 

(3.) Any bill of sale or mortgage, or transfer of property made with a 
view of avoiding seizure or sale of goods or ship under any provision of 
this Order shall not be effectual to defeat the provisions of this Order. 

138. — (1.) Every summons, order, and other document issuing from 
the Court shall be in English, French, or Italian. 
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(2.) Every pleading and other document filed in the Court in a civil 
or criminal proceeding by a party thereto ahall be in English, or French, 
or Italian. 

(3.) Every affidavit used in the Court shall be in English, or in the 
ordinary language of the person swearing it. 

(4.) An affidavit in any language other than English, or French, or 
Italian shall be accompanied by a sworn translation into English, or 
French, or Italian, procured by and at the expense of the person using 
the affidavit. 

(5.) Where there is a jury all the proceedings before the jury shall 
be conducted in English — evidence, if given in any other language, being 
interpreted. 

139. — (1.) Summonses, orders, and other documents issuing from the 
Supreme Court, shall bo sealed with the seal of that Court. 

(3.) Those issuing from a Provincial or Local Court shall be sealed 
with the official seal of the Consular officer by whom they are issued. 

140. — (1.) In every case, civil or criminal, Minutes of the proceedings 
shall be drawn up, and shall be signed by the Judge or Consular officer 
before whom the proceedings are taken, and shall, where the trial is held 
with Assessors, be open for their inspection and for their signature if 
concurred in by them. 

(2.) These Minutes, with the depositions of witnesses, and the notes 
of evidence taken at the hearing or trial by the Judge or Consular officer, 
shall be preserved in the public office of the Court. 

141. — (1.) Every person doing an act or taking a proceeding in the 
Court as plaintiff in a civil case, or as making a criminal charge against 
another person, or otherwise, shall do so in his own name and not 
otherwise, and either — 

(a) By himself ; or 

(£) By a legal practitioner ; or 

(c) By his attorney or agent thereunto lawfully authorized in writing 
and approved by the Court 

(2.) Where the act is done or proceeding taken by an attorney (other 
than a legal practitioner), or by an agent, the power of attorney, or 
instrument authorizing the agent, or an authenticated copy thereof, shall 
be first filed in the Court 

(3.) Where the authority has reference only to the particular proceeding, 
the original document shall be filed. 

(4.) Where the authority is general, or has reference to other matters 
in which the attorney, or agent is empowered to act, an authenticated 
copy of the document may be filed. 

142. — (1.) In any case, criminal or civil, and at any stage thereof, 
the Court, either of its own motion or on the application of any party, 
may summon a British subject to attend to give evidence, or to pnxluce 
documents, or to be examined. 

(2.) If the person summoned, having reasonable notice of the time and 

glace at which he is required to attend, and his reasonable expenses 
aving been paid or tendered, fails to attend and be sworn, and give 
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svideDoe, or produce documents, or submit to examiD&tioD accordingly, 
and does not excuse his failure to the satisfaction of the Court, he ahall 
be guilty of an offence against this Order. 

(3.) A person punished under this Article ahall not be liable to an 
action in respect of the same matter: and any such action, if begun, 
shall be stayed by the Court in such a manner and on such terms as the 
Court thinks fiL 

(143.) If, in a criminal case, a witness appearing before the Court, 
«ither in obedience to a summons, or on being brought up under a 
warrant, refuses to take an oath, or, having taken an oath, to answer 
any question put to him, and does not excuse his refusal to the satisfac- 
tion of the Court, he shall be guilty of an offence, and shall be liable to 
be forthwith committed to prison, for not more than seven days. 

144. The following Acts, namely : — 

" The Foreign Tribunals Evidence Act, 1856," 
"The Evidence by Commission Act, 1S59," 

"The Evidence by Comnussion Act, 18S5," or so much thereof as is 
for the time being in force, and any enactment for the time 
being in force amending or substituted for the same, are here- 
by extended to the Ottoman dominions, with the adaptations 
following, namely — 
In the said Acts the Supreme Court is hereby substituted 
for a Supreme Court in a Colony. 

145. The following Acta, namely : — 

" The British Law Ascertainment Act, 1859." 
"The Foreign Law Ascertainment Aot, 1861," or so much thereof 
as is for the time being in force, and any enactment for the 
time being in force amending or substituted for the same, are 
hereby extended to the Ottoman dominions, with the adapta- 
tion following, namely — 

In the said Acts the Supreme Court is hereby substituted for 
a Superior Court In a Colony. 

146. If in any case, civil or criminal, a British subject wilfully gives 
false evidence on oath in the Court, or on a reference, he ahall be deemed 
guilty of wilful and corrupt perjury. 

147. The Supreme Court may, if it thinks fit, order that a Commis- 
sion do issue for examination of witnesses at any place out of the Ottoman 
dominions, on oath, by inteirogatones or otherwise, and may, by order, 
give such directions touching the time, place, and manner of the examina- 
tion, or anything connected therewith, as to the Court appear reasonable 
and just. 

148. — (1.) Every male resident subject — being of the age of 21 years 
or upwards — having a competent knowledge of the English language — 
having or earning a gross income at such rate as may be fixed by Rules 
of Court, not having been attainted of treason or felony, or convicted of 
any crime that is infamous (unless he has obtained a free pardon) — and 
not being under outlawry — shall be qualified to serve on a jury. 
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(2.) All persons so qualified shall be liable ao to serve, except the 
following 1 — 

Persons in Her Majesty's Diplomatic, Consular, or other Civil Service, 

in actual employment j 
Officers, clerks, keepers of prisons, messengers, and other persons 

attached to or in the service of the Court; 
Officers and others on full pay in Her Majesty's navy or army, or in 
actual employment in the service of any Department oonnected 
therewith ; 
Persons holding appointments in the Civil, naval, or military service 

of the Sublime Ottoman Porte ; 
Clergymen and ministers in the actual discharge of professional 

duties ; 
Legal practitioners in actual practice ; 
Physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries in actual practice ; 
Persons disabled by mental or bodily infirmity. 
(3.) A jury shall consist of five jurors, 

(4.) In civil and in criminal cases the like challenges shall be allowed 
as in England — with this addition, that in civil cases each party may 
challenge three jurors peremptorily. 

(5.) A jury shall be required to give an uaanimoua verdict. 
(6.) Where there is to be a hearing with a jury, the Court shall 
summon so many of the persons comprised in the jury liat, not fewer than 
twelve, as seem requisite. 

(7.) Any person failing to attend according to the summons shall be 
deemed guilty of a contempt of Court, and snail be liable to a fine not 
exceeding £10. 

149. — (].) An Assessor shall be a competent and impartial subject, of 
good repute, resident in the district of the particular Court, and nominated 
and summoned by the Court for the purpose of acting as Assessor. 

(2.) In the Supreme Court there may be one Assessor or two Assessors, 
as the Court thinlcs fit. 

(3.) In a Provincial Court there shall ordinarily be not fewer than 
two, and not more than four, Assessors. Where, however, by reason of 
local circumstances, the Court is able to obtain the presence of one 
Assessor only, the Court may, if it thinks fit, sit with one Assessor only : 
and where, for like reasons, the Court is not able to obtain the presence 
of any Assessor, the Court may, if it thinks fit, sit without an Assessor — 
the Court, in every ease, recording in the Minutes its reasons for sitting 
with one Assessor only or without an Assessor. 

(4.) An Assessor shall not have any voice in the decision of the 
Oiurt in any case, civil or criminal ; but an Asaessor dissenting, in a 
*ivil case, from any decision of the Court, or, in a criminal case, from 
any decision of the Court or the conviction or the amount of punishment 
awarded, may record in the Minutes his dissent, and the grounds thereof, 
And shall be entitled to receive, without payment, a certified copy of the 
Minutes. An Assessor dissenting shall be entitled to receive, without 
payment, a certified copy of the Minutes. 
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Port FI. — Ottoman and Foreign Subjeds and Tribimals. 

160. — (1.) Where an Ottoman subject or foreigner desires to institute 
or take in the Court an action against a British subject, or a British 
subject desires to institute or take in the Court an action against an 
Ottoman subject or foreigner, the Court shall entertain the same, and 
shall hear and determine it, either by the Court sittiue alone, or, if all 
parties desire, or the Court, having regard to its jurisdiction, thinks fit 
to direct, a trial with a jury or Assessors, then with a jury or Asaessors, 
but in all other respects according to the ordinary course of the Court. 

(2.) Provided that the Ottoman subject or foreigner, if so required by 
the Court, first obtains and files in the Court the consent in writing of 
the competent authority on behalf of the Sublime Ottoman Porte or of 
his own nation (as the case may be) to his submitting, and does submit, 
to the jurisdiction of the Court, and, if required by the Court, give 
security to the satisfaction of the Court, and to such reasonable amouut 
as the Court thinks fit, by deposit or otherwise, to pay fees, damages, 
costs, and expenses, and abide by and perform such decision as shall be 
given by the Court or on appeal. 

(3.) A cross-action shall not be brought in the Court against a 
plaintiff, being an Ottoman subject or foreigner who has submitted to 
the jurisdiction, by a defendant, without leave of the Court first obtained, 
but the Court may, as a condition of entertaining the plaintiff's action, 
require his consent to any cross-action or matter of set-off being enter- 
tained by the Court. 

(4.) The Court before giving leave may require proof from the 
defendant that his claim arises out of the matter in dispute, and that 
there is reasonable ground for it, and that it is not made for vexatioD 
or delay. 

(5.) Nothing in this Article shall prevent the defendant from bringing 
in the Court any action against the Ottoman subject or foreigner after 
the termination of the action in which the Ottoman subject or foreigner 
is plaintiff. 

(6.) Where an Ottoman subject or foreigner obtains in the Court an 
order against a defendant being a British subject, and in another suib 
that defendant is plaintiff and the Ottoman subject or foreigner is 
defendant, the Court may, if it thinks fit, on the application of the 
British subject, stay the enforcement of the order pending that other 
suit, and may set off any amount ordered to be paid by one party 
in one suit against any amount ordered to be paid by the other party 
in the other suit. 

(7.) Where a plaintiff, being an Ottoman subject oi* foreigner, obtains 
an order in the Court against two or more defendants being British 
subjects jointly, and in another action one of them is plaintiff and the 
Ottoman subject or foreigner is defendant, the Court may, if it thinks 
fit, on the application of the British subject, stay the enforcement of 
the order pending that other action, and may set off any amount ordered 
to be paid by one party in one action against any amount ordered to be 
paid by the other party in the other action, without prejudice to the 
right of the British subject to require contribution from his co-defendants 
under the joint liability. 
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(8.) Where an Ottoman subject or foreigner is co-plaintifiT in a suit 
with a British subject who is within the particular jurisdiction, it shall 
not be necessary for the Ottomaa subject or foreigner to give security 
for coats, unless the Court so directs, but the co-plaintiff British subject 
shall be responsible for all fees and costs. 

151. — (I.) Where it is proved that the attendance within tbe 
particular jurisdiction of a British subject to give evidence, or for any 
other purpose connected with tbe administration of justice, is required 
in a Court or before a judicial officer of the Sublime Ottoman Porte, 
or of a State in amity with Her Majesty, the Court may, if it thinks 
fit, in a case and in circumstanoes in which the Court would require 
his attendance before the Court, order that he do attend in such Court, 
or before such judicial officer, and for such purpose as aforesaid. 

(2.) If the person ordered to attend, having reasonable notice of the 
time and place at which he is required to attend, fails to attend 
accordingly, and does not excuse his failure to the satisfaction of the 
Court, he shall (independently of any other liability) be guilty of an 
offence against this Order. 

152. When a British subject invokes or submits to tbe jurisdiction 
of an Ottoman or Foreign Tribunal, and engages in writing to abide by 
the decision of such Tribunal, or to pay any fees or expenses ordered 
by such Tribunal to be paid by bim, any Court under this Order may, 
on such evidence as it thinks fit to require, enforce payment of such 
fees and expenses in tbe same manner as if they were fees payable in a 
proceeding by such person in that Court, and shall pay over or account 
for the same when levied to the proper Ottoman or foreign authority, 
as the Court may direct. 

153. — (1.) Subject to the Kules, persons competent to be Assessors 
in any Court under this Order may be required to attend as Assessors 
in cases in which British subjects are parties before any Ottoman 
Tribunal; but every Assessor so required must bo acquainted with the 
French or Turkish language. 

(2,) Any Bules made by the Supreme Court in pursuance and in 
accordance with the provisions of this Order may comprise Rules respect- 
ing the qualification, selection, appointment, registration, attendance, and 
remuneration of Assessors in such cases as aforesaid, and respecting the 
establishment in any part of the Ottoman dominions, and the regubttion 
of a fund, hereinafter called an Assessors' Fund, for tbe remuneration of 
Assessors before any Ottoman Tribunals in such part of the Ottoman 
dominions. 

(3.) Such Bules may provide for compelling the service of any 
qualified person and may prescribe penalties for neglect or refusal, 
without reasonable excuse, to serve in occoi'dance with the terms of 
such regulations. Such penalties shall not exceed the equivalent of 
£b in respect of any one day. 

(4.) Any such penalties shall be recoverable in tbe Court as a civil 
debt by any Consular officer, and shall be carried to tbe Assessors' Fund. 

(5.) Every person requiring tbe attendance of one or more Assessors 
may be required to pay in advance such fee or fees as the Rules direct. 

(6.) The Court may, out of any moneys in its hands arising from 
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fees of Court or other fees, or moneys received under this Order, advance 
or pay the amount of the salary or remuneration of an Assessor. 

(7.) The Court shall account for all reoeipts and payments in respeot 
of the Assessors' Fund in such manner aa the Secretary of State directe. 

154.— (1.) If a British subject— 

(i.) Publicly derides, mocks, or iusults any religion established or 

observed within the Ottoman dominions; or 
(ii.) Publicly offers insult to any religious service, feast, or ceremony 
established or kept in any part of those dominioDS, or to any 
place of worship, tomb, or sanctuary belon^ng to any religion 
established or observed within those dominions, or belonging 
to the ministers or professors thereof ; or 
(iii.) Publicly and wilfully commits any act tending to bring any 
religion established or observed within those dominions, or 
its ceremonies, mode of worship, or observances, into hatred, 
ridicule or contempt, and thereby to provoke a breach of the 
public peace ; 
He shall be guilty of an offence, and on conviction thereof, 
before the Supreme Court or a Provincial Court, liable to 
imprisonment not exceeding two years, with or without hard 
latK>ur, and with or without a fine not exceeding £100, or to 
a fine alone not exceeding £100. 
(2.) Notwithstanding anything in this Order, every charge under 
this Article shall be heard and determined by the Court alone, without 
jury or aasessors, and any Provincial Court shall have power to impose 
the punishment aforesaid. 

(3.) Consular officers shall take such precautionary measures as seem 
to them proper and expedient for the prevention of Bueh offences. 
165. — (I.) If a British subject — 

(i.) Smuggles, or attempts to smuggle, out of the Ottoman dominions, 
any goods on exportation whereof a duty is payable to the 
Ottoman or Egyptian Government; 
(ii.) Imports or exports, or attempts to import or export, into or out 
of the Ottoman dominions any goods, intending and attempting 
to evade payment of duty payable thereon to the Ottoman or 
Egyptian Government ; 
(iii.) Imports or exports, or attempts to import or export, into or out 
of the Ottoman dominions, any goods the importation or 
exportation whereof into or out oT the Ottoman dominions 
is prohibited by law ; 
(iv.) Without a proper licence, sells, or attempts to sell, or offers for 
sale, in the Ottoman dominions, any goods whereof the 
Ottoman or Egyptian Government has by law a monopoly ; 
In each of the four cases aforesaid he shall be guilty of a grave 
offence against this Order. 
(2.) Where a person is charged with such an offence as in this Article 
is mentioned, the Court may seize the goods in relation to which the 
alleged offence was committed, and may hold the same until after the 
hearing of the charge. 
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(3.) If a person so charged is convicted, then those goods, whether 
they have been so seized or Dot, shall be forfeited to Her Majesty the 
Queen ; and the Court shall either deliver them to the proper Ottoman 
or Egyptian officer, for the use of the Ottoman or Egyptian GoveromeDt, 
as the case may he, or shall dispose of them otherwise, as the Court 
thinks fit. 

156, — (1.) Where by agreement among the Diplomatic or Consular 
BepresentativQs in the Ottoman dominions of foreign States, or some of 
them, in conjanctioo with the Ottoman or Egyptian authorities, sanitary, 
or police, or port, or ^i°c, or other regulations are established, and the 
same, as far aa they affect British subjects, are approved by the Secretary 
of State, the Court may, subject and according to the provisioos of this 
Order, entertain any complaint made against a British subject for a breach 
of those regulations, and may enforce payment of any fine incurred by that 
subject or person in respect of that breach, in like manner, as nearly as 
may be, as if that breach were by tbia Order declared to be an offence 
against this Order. 

(2.) Id any such case the fine recovered shall, notwithstanding any- 
thing in this Order, be disposed of and applied in manner provided by 
those regulations. 

157. Every person subject to the criminal jurisdiction of the Court 
who prints, publisbea, or offera for sale anv printed or written newspaper 
or other publication containing matter calculated to excite tumult or dis- 
order, or to excite enmity between Her Majesty's subjects and the Oovem- 
ment of any part of the Ottoman dominions, or between that Government 
and ila subjects, shall be guilty of an offence againat this Oi-der, and may, 
in addition to or in lieu of any other punishment, be ordered to give 
security for good behaviour ; and in default thereof, or on a further con- 
viction for the like offence, he may be ordered to be deported. 

Ad offence against this Article shall not be tried except by the Supremo 
Court, 



Part VII. — MisceVaneoM. 



158. — (1.) If an officer of the Court employed to execute an order 
loses by neglect or omission the opportunity of executing it, than, on com- 
plaint of the person aggrieved, and proof of the fact alleged, the Court 
may, if it thinks fit, o^r the ofBcer to pay the damages suatained by the 
person complaining, or part thereof. 

(2.) The order shall be enforced as an order directing payment of 
money. 

159. — (1.) If a clerk or officer of the Court, acting under pretence of 
the process or authority of the Court, is charged with extortion, or with 
not paying over money duly levied, or with otner misconduct, the Court, 
if it thinks fit, may inquire into the charge in a summary way, and may 
for that purpose summon and enforce the attendance of all necessary 
persons, as in an action, and may make such order for the repayment of 
any money extorted, or for the payment over of any monev levied, and for 
the payment of such damages and coata, aa the Court thinaa fit. 
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(2.) The Court may also, if it thinks fit, on the same iaquiiy, impoee 
OD the clerk or officer such fiDe, not exceeding £5 for each offence, as the 
Court thinks fit. 

(3.) A clerk or officer punished under this Article shall not be liable to 
an action in respect of the same matter ; and any such action, if begun, 
shall be staved by the Court in such manner and on such terms aa the 
Court thin^ fit. 

160. — (1.) If any person, subject to the criminal jurisdiction of a Court, 
does any of the following things, oamely : — 

(a) Wilfully, by act or threat, obstructs an officer of, or person 

executing any process of, the Court in the performance of his 
duty; or 

(b) Within or close to the room or place where the Court is sitting 

wilfully misbehaves in a violent, threatening, or disrespectful 
manner, to the disturbance of the Court, or to the intimidation 
of suitors or others resorting thereto ; or 

(c) Wilfully insults any member of the Court, or any Assessor or 

juror, or any person acting as a clerk or officer of the Court, 
during his sitting or attendance in Court, or in his going to or 
returning from Court j or 

(d) Does any act in relation to the Supreme Court or a Provincial 

Court, or a matter pendine therein, which, if done in relation to 

the High Court in England, would be punishable as a contempt 

of that Court; 
He shall be guilty, in the case of the Supreme Court or a Provincial 

Court of a grave offence, and in the case of a Local Court of 

an ofTence, against this Order: 
Provided that the Supreme Court or a Provincial Court, if it thinks 
fit, instead of directing proceedings as for an offence against this Order, 
may order the offender to be apprehended forthwith, with or without 
warrant, and on inquiry and consideration, and after the hearing of any 
defence which such person may offer, without further process or trial, 
may adjudge him to be punished with a fine not exceeding £\0, or with 
imprisonment not exceeding twenty-four hours, at the discretion of the 
Court. 

(2.) A Minute shall be made and kept of every such case of punish- 
ment, according to the facts of the offence, and the extent of the punish- 
ment. In the case of a Provincial Court, a copy of the Minute shall be 
forthwith sent to the Supreme Court, and in a case of a Local Court to the 
Provincial Court. 

(3.) Nothing herein shall interfere with the power of the Court to 
remove or exclude persons who interrupt or obstruct the proceedings of 
the Court 

161. Nothing in this Order shall deprive the Court of the right to 
observe, and to enforce the observance of, or shall deprive any person of 
the benefit of, any reasonable custom existing in the Ottoman dominiooB, 
unless this Order contains some express and specific provision incom- 
patible with the observance thereof. 

162. Nothing in this Order shall prevent any Consular officer in the 
Ottoman dominions from doing anything which Her Majesty's Consuls in 
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the dominions of nay other State in amity iritb Her Majesty are, for the 
time being, by law, uaage, or anfieranoe, entitled or enabled to do. 

163. The Ambassador and the Judge of the Supreme Court shall have 
power to make and alter Kegulatioos (to be called Queen's Regulations) 
for the following purposes, that is to say : — 

(1.) For securing the observance of any Treaty for the time being in 
force relating to any place to which this Order applies, or of any 
native or local law or custom, whether relating to the trade, 
commerce, revenue, or auy other matter. 
(2.) For the peace, order, and good government of British subjects 
within any such place in relation to matters not provided for 
by this Order. 
(3.) For requiring Returns to be made of the nature, quantity, and 
value of articles exported from or imported into his district, 
or any part thereof, by or on account of any British subject who 
is subject to this Order, or in any British ship, and for pre- 
scribing the times and manner at or in which, and the persons 
by whom, such Returns are to be made. 
(4.) For the govemaoce, visitation, care, and superinteodence of 

prisons. 
Any Regulations made under this Article may provide for forfeiture of 
any goods, receptacles, or things in relation to which, or to the contents of 
which, any breach is committed of such Regulations, or of any Treaty or 
any native or local law or custom, the observance of which is provided 
for by such Regulations. 

Any Regnlation made under this Article shall when allowed by the 
Secretary of Slate, and published as he directs, have effect as if contained 
in this Order. 

164. — (1.) Her Majesty's Consuls in the Ottoman dominions may levy 
dues not exceeding the rate of 2d. a ton on every British merchant-ship 
(a) visiting or passing Constantinople, or visiting any other port in a 
Consular district, or (6) being at any other place within the Consular 
district of Constantinople, and having occasion to send any seaman to the 
British hospital at Constant! nopl a 

The produce of the said dues shall be applied towards the establish- 
ment, maintenance, and support, in the Ottoman dominions, of British 
hospitals; and the dues shall be called hospital dues. 

The Secretary of State may, by writing under his hand, issue such 
instructions as to him seem fit, for the following purposes, or any of them 
(that is to say) — 

For fixing (within the limit of 2d. a ton) the rate per too at which the 

hospital dues are to be levied at any port; 
For exemptingany ship in respect whereof, within any defined period, 
the hospital dues have once been paid, from any further payment 
thereof ; 
For regulating the application of the produce of the hospital dues ; 
For limiting the extent to which any Consul shall exercise jurisdiction 
over British subjects in the Ottoman dominions in any matter 
relating to the hospital dues. 
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(3.) A further fee of 10s. shall be obarged at Her Majeaty'e Consulate 
at CoDstaDtiDople for each application for a Finnan, or Firmans, for each 
British ship in order to pass the Straits. 

(3.) Aay master of a British ship who fails to pay the said dues or fee, 
or evades the payment thereof, shall be guilty of an offenoe against this 
Order, and the amount of such dues or fee, and of any fine imposed, may 
be levied by seizure and sale of the ship. 

(4.) No dues under this Article shall be levied in Egypt unless the 
Secretary of State shall by order so direct. 

163. — (1.) Every British subject resident shall, in January in every 
year, register himself at the Consulate of the Consular district within 
which he is resident; provided that — 

(a) The registration of a man shall comprise the registration of his wife, 
if living with him ; and 

(6) The registration of the head of a family shall be deemed to comprise 
the registration of all females and minors being hie relatives, in 
whatever degree, living under the same roof with him at the 
time of his registration. 

(3.) The Consular officer may, without fee, register any British 
subjects being minors living in the houses of foreigners or Ottoman 
subjects. 

(3.) Every British subject arriving at a place in the Ottoman dominions 
where there is a Consular office, unless borne on the muster-roll of a British 
ship there arriving, shall, on the expiration of one mouth after arrival, be 
deemed for the purposes of this Article to be resident, and shall register 
himself accordingly. 

(4.) A person shall not be required to register himself oftener than 
once in a year, reckoned from the 1st January. 

(5.) The Consular ofScer shall yearly give to each person registered by 
him a certificate of registration, signed by him and sealed with his Consular 
seal. 

(6.) The name of a wife, if her registration is comprised in her husband's, 
shall, unless in any case the Consular officer sees good reason to the con- 
trary, be indorsed on the husband's certificate. 

(7.) The names and descriptions of females and minors whose registra- 
tion is comprised in that of the head of the family shall, unless in any case 
the Consular officer sees good reason to the contrary, be indorsed on the 
certificate of the head of the family. 

(8.) In the case of a British-protected person, the date of issue and the 
duration of the certificate shall be indorsed in Turkish or Arabic on the 
Gertificat«. 

(9.) Every person shall, on every registration of himself, pay a fee of 
2s. 6d., or such other fee as the Secretary of State from time to time 
appoints. 

(10.) The amount of the fee may be unlfonn for all persons, or may 
vary according to the position and circumstances of different classes, if the 
Secretary of State from time to time so directs, but may not in any case 
exceed 5s. 
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(11.) Every person by this Order required to register himself or her- 
self shall, unless excused by the Consular officer, attend personally for that 
purpose at the Consulate on each occasion of registration. 

(12.) If any person fails to comply with the provisions of this Order 
respecting registration, and does not excuse his or her failure to the satis- 
faction of the Consular officer, he or she shall be guilty of an oSeuce 
against this Order, and any Court or authority may, if it thinks fit, decline 
to recognise him as a British subject. 

166. Except as in this Order otherwise provided, all fees, dues, fines, 
and other receipts under this Order shall be carried to the public account, 
and shall be accounted for and paid as the Secretary of State, with the 
concurrence of the Treasury, directs. 

167. Where, by virtue of this Order or otherwise, any Imperial Act, 
or any Law in force in a British Possession, Colony, or Settlement, is 
applicable in any place within the limits of this Order, such Act or Law 
shall be deemed applicable so far only as the constitution and jurisdiction 
of the Courts acting under this Order and the local circumstances permit, 
and, for the purpose of facilitating the application of any such Act or Law, 
it may be construed with such alterations and adaptations not affecting the 
substance as may be necessary, and anything by such Act or Law required 
to be done by or to any Court, Judge, officer, or authority may be done 
by or to a Court, Judge, officer, or authority having the like or analogous 
functions, or by or to any officer designated by the Court for that purpose, 
and the seal of the Court may be substituted for any seal required by any 
such Act or Law ; and in case any difBculty occurs in the application of 
any such Act or Law, it shall be lawful for the Secretary of State to direct 
by and to whom, and in what manner, anything to be done under such 
Act or Law is to be done, and such Act or Law shall, in its application to 
matters arising within the limits of this Order, be construed accordingly. 

168. Not later than the 31st March in each year the Judge shall send 
to the Secretary of State a report on the operation of this Order up to the 
31st January in that year, showing for the then last twelve months the 
number and nature of the proceedings, criminal and civil, taken in the 
Court under this Order, and the result thereof, and the number and amount 
of fees received, and containing an abstract of the registration list, and 
such other information, and being in such form, as the Secretary of State 
from time to time directs. 

169. — (I.) A printed copy of this Order shall be always kept exhibited 
in a conspicuous place in each Consular office and in each Court-house. 

(2.) Printed copies shall be sold at such reasonable price as the Supreme 
Court directs. 

(3.) Judicial notice shall be taken of this Order, and of the commence- 
ment thereof, and of the appointment of Consuls, and of the constitution 
and limits of the Courts and districts, and of Consular seals and signatures, 
and of any Rules made or in force under this Order, and no proof shall be 
required of any of such matters. 

The provisions of "The Evidence Act, 1861 " (14 & 16 Tict. cap. 99), 
sees. 7 and 11, relating to the proof of judicial and other documents, sh^l 
extend and be applied for all purposes as if the Courts, districts, and places 
to which this Order applies were in a British Colony. 
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170. — (1.) The Orders id Couacil mentioned in the Schedule to thte 
Order are hereby repealed, but this repeal shall not — 

(i.) Affect the past operation of thoae Orders, or either of them, 
or any appointment made, or any right, title, oblieation, or 
liability accrued, or the validity or invalidity of anything done 
or suffered under any of those Orders, before the malang of 
this Order ; 
(ii.) Interfere with the institution or proaecution of any proceeding or 
action, criminal or civil, in respect of any offence committed 
against, or forfeiture incurred or liability accrued under or in 
consequence of any provision of any of those Orders, or any 
Beguiation made thereunder ; 
(jii.) Take away or abridge any protection or benefit given or to be 

enjoyed in relation thereto. 
(2.) NotTrithstanding the repeal of the Orders aforesaid, or any other 
thing in this Order, every £egulation, appointment, and other thing in 
this Article mentioned, shall continue and be as if this Order had not 
been made ; but so that the same may be revoked, altered, or otherwise 
dealt with under this Order, as if it had been made or done under this 
Order. 

(3.) Criminal or civil proceedings begun under any of the Orders in 
Council repealed by this Order, and pending at the time when this Order 
comes into operation, shall, from and after that time, be regulated by the 
provisions of this Order, as far as the nature and circumstances of each 
case admits. 

(i.) Lists of jurors and Assessors in force at the passing of this Order 
shall continue in force until revised and settled under the provisions of 
this Order, 

171. — (1.) This Order shall take effect at the expiration of one month 
after it is first exhibited in the public office of the Supreme Court at 
Constantinople. 

(2.) For that purpose the Judge of the Supreme Court shall forth- 
with, on the receipt by him from the Ambassador of a certified printed 
copy of this Order, cause the same to be affixed and exhibited conspicuously 
in that office. 

(3.) He shall also keep the same so affixed and exhibited during one 
month from that first exhibition. 

(i.) Notice of the time of that first exhibition shall, as soon as practic- 
able, be published in the office of the Agency for Egypt and at each of the 
Provincial Consulates in such manner as the Supreme Court may direct. 

(4.) A certified printed copy of this Order shall aUo be affixed and 
exhibited in the public offices of the Consular Courts at Alexandria and 
Cairo, at the same time (or as near as circumstances admit) at which it is 
first exhibited at Constantinople. Proof shall not in any proceedinz or 
matter be required that the provisions of this Article have been complied 
with, nor shall any act or proceeding be invalidated by any failure to 
comply with any of such provisions. 

(6.) The day on which this Order so takes effect is in this Order referred 
to as the commencement oE this Order. 
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(7.) Where this Order confers power to make any appoiotmeDt, Order, 
Bules, or Regulations, or to do any other thing for the purposes of the 
Order, that power may be exercised at any time after the paaeiag of this 
Order, so, however, tliat any such appointment, Order, Rules, or Regula- 
tions shall not take effect before the commencement of this Order. 



A. W. FUzBoy. 



Ordert Tepe<ded. 

Order made by Her Majesty in Council on the 22nd April 1672, fixing 
the fee to be levied on applicatioii for a Firman for British ships passing 
the Straits. 

"The Ottoman Order in Council, 1873." 

Order made by Her Majesty in Council on the 7th July 1874, amending 
Article 14 of "The Ottoman Order in Council, 1873." 

Order made by Her Majesty in Council on the Btb February 1876> 
suspending the operation of the Ottoman Order in Council aa regards 
matters coming within the jurisdiction of certain Egyptian Courts. 

"The Ottoman Order in Council, 1882." 

"The Ottoman Order in Council, 1890." 

Order made bv Her Majesty in Council on the 23rd February 1891, 
fixing a Table of Fees to be taJcen in Her Majesty's Consular Courts in 
the Ottoman dominions. 

"The Ottoman Tribunals Order in Council, 1891." 

"The Ottoman Dominions (Prisoners Removal) Order in Council, 
1895." 

"The Ottoman Dominions (Courts) Order in Council, 1895." 

"The Ottoman Dominions (Supreme Court) Order in Council, 1896." 



Part I.— Pbbuminaey and Gbneral. 

Arrangement. 

Limits of Order, 

Interpretation. 

Rules of construction. 

Application to persona. 

Jurisdiction to be exercised under this Order. 
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Section. 






Part II.— Constitution and Powers of CooRxa 


7 


Supreme Court. 


8 


Proviacial and Local Courta. 


9 


Appointment of Special Judge. 


10 


Seals of Courts. 


11 


Consulate of Constaotinople. 


12 


Jurisdiction of Provincial and Local Courts. 


13 


Concurrent powers of Supreme Court. 


U 


Sittings of Supreme Court 


15 


ProceedingB of Supreme Court in Egypt. 


16 


Visitation a of Judges of Supreme Court, 


17 


Concurrent powers of principal Provincial Courts. 


16 


Transfer of cases. 


19 


Courts of Record. 


20 


Process of Supreme Court. 


21 


Courta to be auxiliary to one another. 


22 


Annual reporta to Supreme Court. 


23 


Modes of trial. 


24 


Jurisdiction as respects Embassy and Agency in Egypt. 




Part III.— Criminal Matters. 


26 


Application of Criminal Law of England. 


26 


Punishment of minor ofTeuces. 


27 


Punishment of grave offences. 


28 


Powers over persons accused of offences. 


29 


Place of commission of offence. 


30 


Trial within British dominions. 


31 


Powers of punishment. 


32 


Trial on charge. 


33 


Joinder of charges. 


34 


Charges against two or more accused. 


36 


Alteration of charges. 


36 


Errors and variances of proof. 


37 


Charge of previous conviction. 


38 


Cases to be tried with jury or Assessors. 


39 


Powers and duties of Kegistrars. 


40 


Transmission of criminal cases to Superior Courts. 


41 


Person arrested to be forthwith brought before Court. 


42 


Time for trial before jury or Assessors. 


43 


Period of remand. 


44 


Bail. 


45 


Recognisance to prosecute. 


46 


Trials for munlor. 


47 


Damages for assault. 


48 


Payment of coats by accused or prosecutor. 
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Section. 




49 


ExpeoBoa of complainant and witneaaes. 


50 


Execution of punishments. 


51 




52 


Fugitive offenders. 


53 




54 


Escape to other Consular district. 


55 


Offences on high seas, or partly out of jurisdiction. 
Detention of ship. 


56 


57 


Patents, trade-marks, and copyright. 


58 


Kflports of cases tried with jury or assessors. 


59 


Coroners' inquests. 


60 


Deportation of offenders. 


61 


Appeal and reserved case. 


62 


Appeal to Privy Council. 




Part IV.— Civil Mattkrs. 


63 


Civil jurisdiction according to English law. 


64 


Civil proceedings by actiou. 


6fi 


Summary trial. 


66 


Sittings of Court. 


67 


Commencement by summons. 


68 


Action book. 


69 


Force of summons. 


70 


Non -prosecution of action. 


71 


Particulars. 


72 


Pleadines. 

Mode of giving evidence. 


73 


74 


Trial by jury. 


75 


Trial with Assessors. 


76 


Special case. 


77 


Jurisdiction of Local Court. 


78 


Discretion of Court as to practice. 


79 


Rehearing. 


80 


General power as to costs. 


81 


Minutes of proceedings. 


82 


Decisions of Court to be Sled. 


83 


Orders to be drawn up. 


84 


Enforcement of orders out of district. 


85 


Payment of money under order. 


86 


Execution against ships. 


87 


Order for examination of judgment debtor 


88 




89 


Commitment of debtor. 


90 


Alteration of order. 


91 


Prison expenses of committed debtor. 


92 


Saving as to liability of debtor. 


93 


Discharge of debtor. 
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Order, other than for paymeat of money. 

Sequestration. 

Injunction and other peremptory orders. 

Holding to bail. 

Absconding defendant. 

Removal of property by defendant. 

Stopping vessel. 

Compensation in case order made on insufficient grounds. 

Submission to arbitration. 

Reference by Court to referee or to arbitration. 

Enforcement of submission and award. 

Bankruptcy. 

Admiralty jurisdiction. 

Matrimonial jurisdiction. 

Lunacy. 

Probate and admiaistratiou. 

Deposit of wills. 

Certificate of probate, &c., granted in United Kingdom. 

Probate equivalent to will for notarial purposes. 

Notice of death. 

Preservation of property pending probate or administration. 

Failure of executor to prove. 

Dealing with property without authority. 

CesBor of executorship. 

Production of testamentary papers. 

Claims for administration. 

Procedure on intestacy. 

Administration of small estates. 

Appeal from Provincial Courts. 

Execution pending appeal. 

Mode of appeal. 

Cross-appeal. 

Transmission of documents to Supreme Court. 

Action in posBesaion of Supreme Court pending appeal. 

Fixing time for hearing appeal. 

Presence of parties. 

New evidence. 

Powers of Supreme Court. 

Notice to respondent. 

Appeal to Her Majesty in Council. 

Execution pending appeal to Privy Council. 

Saving for appeals by lease. 



Part V. — Procedure, Criminal and Civil. 



Rules of Court 
Payment of fees. 
Language. 
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156 
157 



Sealing of process. 

Minutes of proceedings. 

Appearances in person or by representative. 

Power to summon witnesses. 

Refusal to take oath, &c., in criminal cases. 

Application of Evidence Acts. 

Ascertainment of Law. 

Perjury. 

Commissions to examine out of Ottoman dominions. 

Juries. 



Part VI.— Ottoman and FoRSitiN Subjects and Tribunals. 

Actions between Ottoman subjects, foreigners and British subjects. 

Attendance before Ottoman or foreign Tribunal. 

British subjects submitting to Ottoman or foreign Tribunal. 

Attendance as Assessors before Ottoman Tribunal. 

Insults to religion. 

Smuggling. 

International police regulations. 

Exciting disaffection. 

Part VII. — Miscellaneous. 

Negligence of officers. 

Misconduct of officers. 

Contempt of Court. 

Local customs. 

General powers of Consuls. 

Quean's Regulation s. 

Shipping dues. 

Registration. 

Application of moneys received. 

Adaptation of taws. 

Reports to Secretary of State. 

Copies of Order. 

Repeal of Orders. 

Commencement. 

Short title. 

Schedule. 
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